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HEARING ON H.R. 2807, TO AMEND THE RHI- 
NOCEROS AND TIGER CONSERVATION ACT 
OF 1994 TO PROHIBIT THE SALE, IMPORTA- 
TION, AND EXPORTATION OF PRODUCTS 
LABELED AS CONTAINING SUBSTANCES DE- 
RIVED FROM RHINOCEROS OR TIGER AND 
H.R. 3113, TO REAUTHORIZE THE RHINOC- 
EROS AND TIGER CONSERVATION ACT OF 
1994 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries Conservation, Wildlife and Oceans, Com- 
mittee ON Resources, Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in 
room 1334, Longworth House Office Building, the Hon. Jim Saxton 
(chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Saxton. Good morning. The Subcommittee on Fisheries Con- 
servation, Wildlife and Oceans will come to order. Good morning. 
I would like to, once again, welcome everyone here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JIM SAXTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Saxton. As you know, today we will discuss two important 
wildlife conservation bills, H.R. 2807 and H.R. 3113. 

[The bills may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. The first bill, which I introduced, H.R. 2807, will 
ensure that no person may import any product labeled or con- 
taining any species of rhinoceros or tiger into or export such prod- 
uct from the IJnited States. 

Unfortunately, despite the fact that these species have been list- 
ed as endangered for over 20 years, there are pharmacies well lo- 
cated in America that have products on their shelves indicating 
they contain rhino and tiger parts. 

While some of the products are confiscated prior to importation, 
it is virtually impossible to prove that the ingredients in the medi- 
cine originated from a rhinoceros or tiger. The Rhino and Tiger 
Product Labeling Act will solve that problem. If the label on the 
product says that it contains rhinoceros or tiger parts, then this 
legislation will prevent it from coming into the United States by 
making the legal presumption, without any further tests or anal- 
ysis, that it violates our trade laws. 

(!) 
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In short, if a medication says it contains components of rhinos 
or tigers, then we accept the manufacturer’s assertion and stop its 
sale. 

The second bill, H.R. 3113, was introduced by the distinguished 
Chairman of the Resources Committee, the Honorable Don Young, 
to extend the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act fund until 
September 30th, 2004. I strongly support this bill and believe the 
grants made from this fund are making a positive difference in the 
international fight to save rhinos and tigers. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Saxton follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Jim Saxton, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF New Jersey 

Good morning, Ladies and Gentlemen. I would like to welcome everyone to our 
Subcommittee’s first hearing in the Second Session of the 105th Congress. 

Last year, our Subcommittee was extremely productive and successful in moving 
a number of legislative proposals forward. We held 25 days of hearings, 7 markup 
sessions, 12 of our bills passed the House of Representatives, and 6 were enacted 
into law. I am particularly pleased that the President signed into law measures cre- 
ating the Asian Elephant Conservation Fund, extending the Atlantic Striped Bass 
Act, protecting valuable herring and mackerel stocks off the coast of New Jersey, 
and establishing for the first time an organic act for our Nation’s Wildlife Refuge 
System. I am confident we will build on that record this year. 

Today we will hear testimony on legislation to help save two highly endangered 
keystone species, the rhinoceros and the tiger. Unless immediate steps are taken, 
these magnificent animals will continue their slide toward extinction. 

The first bill which I introduced, H.R. 2807, will ensure that no person may im- 
port any product labeled or containing any species of rhinoceros or tiger into, or ex- 
port any such product from, the United States. Fortunately, despite the fact that 
these species have heen listed as endangered for over 20 years, there are phar- 
macies all over America that have products on their shelves indicating they contain 
rhino and tiger parts. 

While some of these products are confiscated prior to importation, it is virtually 
impossible to prove that the ingredients in the medicine originated from a rhinoc- 
eros or a tiger. 

The Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act will solve that problem. If a label on 
a product says that it contains rhinoceros or tiger parts, then this legislation will 
prevent it from coming into the United States by making the legal presumption, 
without any further tests or analysis, that it violates our trade laws. In short, if 
a medication says it contains components of a rhino or tiger, then we accept the 
manufacturers’ assertion and stop its sale. 

The second hill, H.R. 3113, was introduced by the distinguished Chairman of the 
full Resources Committee, the Honorable Don Young, to extend the Rhinoceros and 
Tiger Conservation Fund until September 30, 2004. I strongly support this bill and 
believe that the grants made from this Fund are making a positive difference in the 
international fight to save rhinos and tigers. 

I look forward to hearing from our prominent witnesses and would like, in par- 
ticular, to welcome hack to our Subcommittee the distinguished Secretary of the In- 
terior, Bruce Babbitt. 

Mr. Saxton. Let me recognize Mr. Miller at this point, for any 
statement he may have. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will not have an open- 
ing statement. I just wanted to reiterate the point that was made 
by the Secretary, and that is prior to a lot of changes in inter- 
national trade we had tools, I believe, that were available to us, 
that are not available today. That is one of the reasons that we 
need this legislation. I look forward to the testimony. 
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Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Miller. I would now just like to ask 
unanimous consent that all Subcommittee members be permitted 
to include their opening statements in the record. Without objec- 
tion. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Young follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Don Young, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Alaska 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that you are conducting this hearing today on two 
pieces of legislation to help conserve highly endangered rhinos and tigers. 

There is no question that human population growth and intense competition for 
land has resulted in destruction of critical habitat for these species. After all, we 
are talking about some of the most densely populated countries in the world. 

Nevertheless, the major cause for the decline of rhinos and tigers is the huge on- 
going demand for products made from these animals. For generations. Oriental 
medicines have contained ingredients of rhino and tiger parts that are consumed to 
fight headaches and fever in children, kidney and liver problems, convulsions, and 
heart conditions. In almost all cases, rhino horn and tiger bones are obtained from 
illegal sources. 

We must eliminate the market for these products to have any real hope of saving 
these flagship species. The legislation before us today is designed to assist in that 
effort and, in particular, I would like to highlight the important work of the Rhinoc- 
eros and Tiger Conservation Fund. 

Since its inception in 1994, the Department of the Interior has funded 30 con- 
servation projects to assist rhinos and tigers. These projects have included: aerial 
monitoring of the Northern white rhinoceros in Zaire; investigation of poaching and 
illegal trade in wild tigers in India; and the training of wildlife staff for four black 
rhino populations in the Selous Game Reserve in Tanzania. The sponsors of these 
projects intend to match the $585,000 they have received in Federal funds, and I 
am confident that these grants will make a positive difference. 

Since I believe the Fund is an effective investment of Federal money, I introduced 
H.R. 3113, which will allow the Secretary of the Interior to approve rhino and tiger 
conservation projects until September 30, 2004. 

I look forward to hearing from our distinguished witnesses and to early Sub- 
committee consideration of this important legislation. 

Mr. Saxton. Now I would like to introduce our first witness, or 
I guess I should say reintroduce. Panel No. 1 is, of course, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Interior, long-time friend of all of ours, the 
Honorable Bruce Babbitt. I am told the Secretary is also accom- 
panied by Mr. Brooks Yeager and Mr. Marshall Jones. 

Let me remind our witnesses that under the Committee rules we 
must limit our oral statements to 5 minutes or thereabouts, but 
your entire statement will be recorded in the record. Mr. Secretary? 

STATEMENT OF HON. BRUCE BABBITT, SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, ACCOMPANIED BY BROOKS 

YEAGER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR POLICY AND 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

AND MARSHALL P. JONES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
ICE 

Secretary Babbitt. Mr. Chairman, good morning, and thank you. 
I appreciate the opportunity to come before you and Congressman 
Miller and the Committee. 

I will be very brief because there are witnesses here with, I 
think, a lot of really valuable information that you should hear 
from in the course of your deliberations. 

I would like. No. 1, of course, to add the administration’s enthu- 
siastic endorsement of both of these pieces of legislation. 
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And second, congratulate you for the emerging bipartisan inter- 
est in these issues that relate to endangered species. With Repub- 
licans and Democrats on the bill, Senator Jeffords I am told has 
now introduced comparable legislation in the Senate. It is my hope 
that the emergence of this legislation is a harbinger of more to 
come in the entire area of protecting wildlife and endangered spe- 
cies. 

The legislation extending the conservation fund simply builds on 
a demonstrated success. The Fish and Wildlife Service, I think, can 
point with pride to the way these appropriations have been par- 
celed out in the range states in Africa and Asia. The money is mov- 
ing down to the ground level of assisting in the administration of 
reserves, equipment, training, and that kind of thing. 

I would simply say that I believe the impact of these appropria- 
tions has gone way beyond just a dollar figure, in terms of match, 
in terms of demonstrating the commitment of the United States to 
take the lead and to be a strong partner in range state conserva- 
tion. 

Lastly, a word about the product labeling legislation and its im- 
portance. The trade in rhino horn and tiger bone is still an enor- 
mous problem. I am told, for example, by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, that a prime Asian rhino horn from which purchasers are 
delivered shavings onsite can command a price of $50,000 a kilo, 
which means that for poachers that rhino target out there in the 
range states is an animal worth a couple of hundred thousands dol- 
lars. That simply underlines the extraordinary importance of mov- 
ing to shut down this trade. 

The administration has been working hard on this, through Felly 
Amendment certification and, in the case of Taiwan, through trade 
sanctions which were levied back in 1995. Those tools are quite 
successful. We have had, I think, a significant turn around in Tai- 
wan, in terms of legislation, administrative changes, and the emer- 
gence of Taiwan as a partner in solving the problem rather than 
being part of the problem. 

But this legislation today talks about our goal here in the United 
States. The fact is that there is a market flourishing for traditional 
medicines, including tiger bone and rhino horn. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has taken the initiative with an 
educational campaign because the bottom line is that the pur- 
chasers of these traditional medicines are not criminals and the 
owners of the shops, for the most part, are innocent parties un- 
aware of the larger problem here. As other witnesses can describe 
to you, these campaigns have had a real impact in changing pat- 
terns and practices, a particular success story in Los Angeles. 

But the bottom line is that behind the traditional culture of pur- 
chasers and small sellers is a large pipeline of distribution which 
cannot claim to be innocent, which is fully aware of the problem 
and really the lack of enforcement tools that have prevented us 
from cracking down on them. 

That is really the ultimate need for this legislation, is to say that 
we are going to have, and will have, criminal sanctions based on 
product labeling alone which the Service can apply at the point of 
entry into the United States, through the distribution channels 
quick, effectively, and unequivocally as a result of the violation of 
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the law which says the violation is the labeling itself. It is for that 
reason that we enthusiastically support this legislation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Babbitt may be found at 
end of hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 

I am just curious, can you think of any reason why highly endan- 
gered species parts, of any kind, should be sold in our country? 

Secretary Babbitt. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer is no. In 
fact, there is a broad spectrum of issues here that you are well 
aware of, bear gall, a number of other issues, that presumably 
should have attention, as well. 

Mr. Saxton. We are aware of the bear problem as well and are 
looking at that as an upcoming project. One of the problems with 
the bear bill is it has gotten referred to a half a dozen committees 
and we would like to try to perhaps rewrite the bill to make it pos- 
sible to streamline the process some. 

Secretary Babbitt. Mr. Chairman, one way to go about that 
would be to look at the CITES lists of all of these products and it 
might be possible, actually, to consider legislation which imposed 
these kinds of sanctions as a function of determinations that have 
been made by the CITES group itself 

Mr. Saxton. Are there any changes, based on our experience, 
that we might want to look at with regard to the Rhino and Tiger 
Conservation Act? 

Secretary Babbitt. Mr. Chairman, I thought Mr. Maple had it 
just about right when he said yes, money. 

Mr. Saxton. Very good. Thank you. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. He is talking to the right guy. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Let me ask you, does the 
Department have under consideration any further Felly Amend- 
ment actions? Have you looked at this and matched this against ac- 
tivities in other countries with respect to this problem? 

Secretary Babbitt. Mr. Chairman, we have had a lively discus- 
sion about that. I think the consensus right now is that the Taiwan 
experience has really made a big difference in many of the Asian 
countries that we are working with, Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Thai- 
land. I would say that at this moment, I think the Taiwan experi- 
ence is still sufficiently resonant and has enough positive impact 
that we are not near a certification decision at this time. 

Mr. Miller. The reason I raise it is obviously there are very ac- 
tive discussions in the Congress and the administration and around 
the world about the IME situation. I know that there are negotia- 
tions currently underway. As we know, fast track ran into serious 
problems because of both labor and environmental concerns, and a 
number of organizations are engaged in active conversations with 
the Secretary of Treasury and others about some of those concerns 
and how those can partially be addressed. 

When I see Indonesia is a serious problem with compliance with 
CITES and also has the Javan rhino, I just wonder whether or not 
there is an opportunity here to enter into those discussions as part 
of this because again, in some instances, we have very direct ac- 
tions within these nations and these are the same nations now that 
are on the table for $18 billion of our money. 
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I raise that because I know that the questions of both labor and 
environment are being raised in a number of forums with the De- 
partment of Treasury and others. I just wonder if we might look 
for an opportunity to join those. I do not suggest that IMF would 
hinge on this or not, but I think it is going to be an important con- 
sideration because it appears that we are down to some pretty seri- 
ous thin margins, with respect to consideration of that legislation. 

If there are potential recipient countries that are in serious viola- 
tion either of CITES or our efforts to deal with, certainly in this 
case with the tiger and the rhino, I think that those ought to be 
brought to the other party administration’s attention. 

Secretary Babbitt. Mr. Miller, there is, I think, an interesting 
gap here that your comments go to. The CITES convention and the 
Felly Amendment are aimed primarily at a fairly narrow spectrum, 
which is the trade issue. Underlying that is the larger issue of 
habitat conservation and classic species conservation. The CITES 
and Felly Amendment really do not reach to that. It is a subject 
that I think could deserve a lot more attention. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Secretary, thank you again for being here with 
us this morning, and for your extensive work on these issues. Mem- 
bers may have some additional questions. If so, we will submit 
them in writing. 

Thank you for being with us this morning. 

Secretary Babbitt. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Saxton. I will now introduce our second panel. On panel 
two, we have our friend Dr. Terry Maple, Fresident and CEO of 
Zoo Atlanta; Ms. Kathryn Euller, the Fresident of the World Wild- 
life Fund. I understand Ms. Fuller is accompanied by Ms. Ginette 
Hemley, director of the international wildlife policy; and Dr. Fixing 
Lao, assistant professor, family medicine, at the University of 
Maryland. 

Welcome folks. If you would like to take your places. Let me just 
remind you, while you are on your way to your places, that we do 
have this 5 minute rule for all the appropriate reasons. Your full 
testimony, of course, will be included in the record. When you are 
in place and comfortable. Dr. Maple, please begin. 

STATEMENT OF DR. TERRY MAPLE, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ZOO ATLANTA 

Mr. Maple. I represent the American Zoo and Aquarium Associa- 
tion and I am very grateful for the opportunity to support these 
two very important propositions. 

The American Zoo and Aquarium Association represents 182 ac- 
credited institutional members and over 6,000 zoo and aquarium 
professionals. We attract over 120 million people who visit our 
member zoos and aquariums. 

We are very grateful for the concern and interest that this Sub- 
committee has shown for conservation, not only for the rhino and 
the tiger, but the African and Asian elephant and many other high- 
ly endangered and threatened species. 

AZA is very pleased, as well, that the Asian Elephant Conserva- 
tion Act has now been signed into law. We will work hard to see 
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that funding can be secured for this and the programs presented 
here today. 

As the Subcommittee is well aware, the situation facing all spe- 
cies of rhinoceros and tigers in the world has reached crisis levels 
with 95 percent of the tiger population having disappeared since 
the turn of the century. Today, fewer than 11,000 rhinoceros and 
6,000 tigers are left in the wild, and these numbers continue to 
drop rapidly. 

Since the 1940’s, three tiger subspecies, the Caspian, Bali, and 
Javan have become extinct. The Sumatran rhino, numbering less 
than 500 animals, and the South China tiger are now among the 
most highly endangered mammals on earth. 

While pressure from an expanding human population and the de- 
velopment of natural resources to supply booming economies have 
certainly contributed to a decline in worldwide populations, poach- 
ing has taken center stage since the 1980’s as the primary reason 
for the decline of these animals. 

The AZA strongly believes solving these serious problems re- 
quires a two-pronged attack. H.R. 2807 would ensure that no per- 
sons may import any product labeled or actually containing any 
species of tiger or rhinoceros or export any such products from the 
United States. While the bill would not affect the market within 
Asia, it would stop the increased importation of rhino and tiger 
products into the United States. 

According to a recent report by our friends at the World Wildlife 
Fund and the World Conservation Society, more than 50 percent of 
all retail stores in North American Chinatowns continue to sell ille- 
gal endangered species products despite a 20-year ban. 

Although all species of rhinos and tigers have been listed as Ap- 
pendix I of the Convention on International Trade in Endangered 
Species for nearly 20 years, the prohibition on trade of these ani- 
mals and their parts has not been well enforced in some Asian 
countries. Passage of H.R. 2807, combined with increased appro- 
priations, will certainly be a bold step by the United States in end- 
ing the slaughter of rhinos and tigers in the wild. 

The AZA and other conservation organizations must continue 
educating the public on the harmful effects of purchasing rhino and 
tiger products. The 182 institutional members of AZA are in a 
unique position to help. 

For example, in this past year, AZA unveiled a new traveling ex- 
hibit designed to promote the survival of the tiger. The AZA Save 
the Tiger traveling exhibit Tiger in Crisis is designed to help edu- 
cation people about tigers, the problems they face as an endan- 
gered species and the efforts zoos and other conservation organiza- 
tions are making to save them. This exhibit was funded by the 
Exxon Save the Tiger Fund program of the National Fish and 
Wildlife Foundation. 

The zoos and aquariums of AZA have also greatly expanded their 
conservation efforts well beyond their gates. We are involved in 
many field conservation programs on every continent, including 
rhino and tiger conservation programs in Asia and in Africa. 

AZA zoos have also had the fortune of maintaining a number of 
endangered species under our care, which has given us the oppor- 
tunity to develop successful techniques in reproduction, animal 
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radio and satellite telemetry, veterinary techniques, genetic make- 
up, and population densities and disease control. These have been 
transferred to field conservationists who have used them well to 
work with tigers, rhinos and other creatures in the wild. 

The AZA strongly supports the reauthorization of the Rhinoceros 
and Tiger Conservation Act. The AZA especially believes the Rhi- 
noceros and Tiger Fund has already proven itself effective for crit- 
ical conservation programs in Africa for the highly endangered 
northern and southern black rhinoceros, and for developing work- 
shops in India and Indonesia for improving enforcement programs. 

Fourteen projects at a total of $251,000 were funded in 1996. 
Like the African Elephant Conservation Fund, this fund is de- 
signed to be a quick strike in assisting conservation organizations 
on the front lines in saving these animals from extinction. 

We support it and we hope that it can be elevated in funding to 
that level appropriate for elephants in Asia and Africa. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Maple may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Dr. Maple, thank you very much. 

Ms. Fuller? 

STATEMENT OF KATHRYN FULLER, PRESIDENT, WORLD WILD- 
LIFE FUND, ACCOMPANIED BY GINETTE HEMLEY, DIRECTOR 

OF INTERNATIONAL WILDLIFE POLICY, WORLD WILDLIFE 

FUND 

Ms. Fuller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you very 
much, on behalf of World Wildlife Fund, for your leadership on 
these and other species conservation issues. 

World Wildlife Fund is an organization created in 1961. It works 
in about 100 countries around the world to save species and their 
habitat. There have been no higher priority species for us in our 
history than rhinos and tigers. 

I am here this morning to make four basic points within the 
framework of a very enthusiastic endorsement of both bills. First, 
reauthorization of the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994 
and appropriations to the special fund it creates are very impor- 
tant. 

The statistics that you have heard from Dr. Maple already are, 
of course, pretty grim. But there is some good news. In places 
where we have seen infusions of small amounts of funding through 
this fund, through the African Elephant Fund in that example, you 
can see real progress and in a very short period of time. 

In Siberia, where the world’s most majestic tigers live, the pres- 
sure was enormous, the tiger populations plummeting. The commu- 
nity came in with very small amounts of funding to increase anti- 
poaching assistance with the result now that the Siberian tiger 
population appears to have stabilized. 

The black rhino population across Africa, again with modest 
amounts of funding, is stabilizing. The one-horned rhino popu- 
lations of Southern Nepal are actually rapidly increasing as a re- 
sult of support through the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act, sup- 
port from non-governmental organizations like World Wildlife Fund 
and other agencies. 
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We would very much like to see not only the reauthorization but 
funding of this Act at the $1 million level, which is where the re- 
quest is for both the African and the Asian Elephant Conservation 
Acts. 

Second, we think that the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act 
is enormously important. The limitations on enforcement of exist- 
ing laws to get these products labeled as containing rhino horn and 
tiger bone are quite significant. Agents and inspectors have to be 
able to prove what is in these products if they find them in large 
shipments at the ports of entry or in the shops themselves, and 
that is no easy matter. 

In fact, the forensics are so limited currently that the best you 
can do is tell perhaps that something contains bone. You cannot 
even tell, if you are looking for tiger bone, that it is cat bone. So 
being able to address the problem of product labeled as containing 
rhino horn and tiger bone is quite significant. Just having those 
products in the marketplace, whether or not they contain rhino and 
tiger parts, perpetuates a market that is driving additional poach- 
ing in the wild. 

Third, we would urge the U.S. Government to maintain and even 
increase the priority it has placed on enforcement of existing au- 
thority it has to protect rhinos and tigers in U.S. marketplaces and 
to, with passage of the new labeling Act, to take forward the good 
experience in Los Angeles of helping to reduce the availability of 
these products in the marketplace, and intensify its efforts particu- 
larly in ports of entry, where the Fish and Wildlife Service is al- 
rea% present. 

The report that World Wildlife Fund’s trade monitoring arm, 
TRAFFIC, issued recently called While Supplies Last: the Sale of 
Tiger and Other Endangered Species Medicines in North America, 
shows that here in our own backyard, in seven North American cit- 
ies, almost 50 percent of the shops, 110 shops surveyed, were found 
to have products that appeared to contain rhino horn and tiger 
bone. 

And finally, we invite the Congress, the administration, other 
non-profits, and the zoo community to join us in a national out- 
reach effort with the traditional Chinese medicinal community. We 
are now working, at World Wildlife Fund, with the American Col- 
lege of Traditional Chinese Medicine on better outreach to that 
community to help identify culturally appropriate substitutes to the 
use of products that contain rhino horn and tiger bone. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fuller may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much, Ms. Fuller. 

Ms. Hemley, I understand that you are going to be available for 
questions, but that you do not have an opening statement? 

Ms. Hemley. That is correct. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. Dr. Lao? 

STATEMENT OF DR. LIKING LAO, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
FAMILY MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

Dr. Lao. Thank you. Good morning. My name is Lixing Lao and 
I am both a Doctor of Oriental Medicine and a Ph.D. I am here be- 
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fore you on behalf of the American College of Traditional Medicine 
in San Francisco, the Maryland Institute of Traditional Chinese 
Medicine at Bethesda, and the Complementary Medicine Program 
at the University of Maryland School of Medicine. 

The following is a joint statement prepared by Ms. Fixing Huang, 
the president of the American College of Traditional Chinese Medi- 
cine, and myself. 

We would like to thank the members of the Committee for pro- 
viding the opportunity to testify today about the critical need for 
ensuring safe habitat for the endangered tiger and rhino, and 
about the most effective and pragmatic ways to achieve that goal 
in the near future. 

1998 marks the Year of the Tiger in the Chinese calendar, which 
began on January 28th, the Chinese New Year. In the Chinese cul- 
ture, the tiger is regarded as the king of the wildlife, a symbol of 
energy, strength, speed, agility, and power, as well as of threat and 
danger. There are a number of Chinese idioms with the character 
representing tiger in them. 

To describe, for example, an individual or a business within cer- 
tain conditions as being more successful, it is often expressed as 
tiger with wings. To praise active, healthy and energetic people, 
they are called a tiger come to life. The accomplishment of a task 
that includes great risk or danger is described as pulling the teeth 
out of a tiger’s mouth. To have worked with a fine start and a poor 
finish is described as in like a tiger, out like a lamb. 

For many, many years, people of Chinese descent have had an 
affinity for the image of the tiger, which has been reflected in the 
language, in literature, graphics, art and medicine. 

Traditional Chinese medicine, known as TCM, and acupuncture 
has been developed over several millennia as an integral part of 
Chinese culture. In the United States, 34 states have passed legis- 
lation to support the practice of acupuncture and Chinese medicine 
and consumer demand has resulted in a growing number of insur- 
ance carriers and HMOs making some oriental medicine available. 

The exploitation of the tiger and other endangered species for use 
in patent traditional Chinese medicine has been a major conserva- 
tion concern over the last decade. Our associates in the World 
Wildlife Fund and in the Wildlife Conservation Society have al- 
ready testified to the overwhelming threat faced by tigers in the 
wild, and we need not underscore the continuing threat to human 
life posed by the decreasing biodiversity of the planet. 

Although CITES has banned the trade in tiger parts and prod- 
ucts for over a decade, illegal commerce has continued because of 
the consumer demand, even though viable and effective alter- 
natives to parts from endangered species are available. One of the 
key problems to be addressed is the lack of education about the al- 
ternatives to the use of endangered species parts among both con- 
sumers and practitioners. 

One of the other major problems is the perception, because TCM 
is so thoroughly a part of Asian culture, that conservation efforts 
are a result of cultural imperialism and insensitivity. The initial 
approach to the problem of severe international mandates and gov- 
ernment enforcement did not service to increase understanding. 
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Therefore, there is an urgent need for a new conservation ap- 
proach. 

An effective and pragmatic approach would be to educate con- 
sumers and, rather than impose upon, to work with TCM commu- 
nities, bringing the awareness of the need for tiger conservation 
and useful medical alternatives directly into the community. 

The World Wildlife Fund and our organizations have joined to- 
gether in an effort to take this new conservation approach. To- 
gether, we have developed an outreach program which will serve 
as the first systematic effort in North America to educate TCM 
users and practitioners, both those within and outside of the Asian- 
American communities about endangered species issues. We will 
use culturally sensitive approaches and community based educators 
to reach each target audience. In addition, we will be joining sev- 
eral conferences and holding our own symposium in San Francisco 
on tiger conservation and TCM. 

What our organizations and our colleagues now need from the 
Committee is not only this helpful public airing of these issues, but 
a commitment to help us secure the necessary private, and perhaps 
public, financial support to carry out this critical plan of education 
and outreach. We need an indication that you understand the grav- 
ity of the issues, and the usefulness and pragmatism of our ap- 
proach to addressing them. In essence, we need for the Committee 
not to go in like a tiger and out like a lamb, but to instead pull 
that bad tooth from the mouth of the tiger so that the tiger can 
come alive and our project can be like a tiger with wings. 

Please do whatever is in the scope of the Committee and of our 
individual offices to help us make this a year for the tiger. Thank 
you very much. We very strongly support the legislation. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lao may be found at end of hear- 
ing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. Dr. Lao. 

Dr. Lao, in your statement, you say there is an urgent need for 
a new conservation approach. Are you referring, sir, to 

Dr. Lao. Education approach, which is more education approach. 
Instead of oppose, rather educate the people to understand why 
they must support this. And also, people will understand there are 
lots of alternative parts we can use. For example, in China they 
have research that indicates you can use pig bone instead of tiger 
bone as medicine. 

Mr. Saxton. What is your feeling about the labeling bill that we 
are discussing today? 

Dr. Lao. I strongly support the legislation. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. 

Dr. Maple and Ms. Fuller and Ms. Hemley, in general, how large 
do you believe the problem of medicines being imported into the 
United States is, and to what degree does this affect the taking of 
tigers and rhinos? 

Ms. Fuller. We are quite concerned about the U.S. market. I 
had a chance to mention, in the press briefing we did earlier, that 
some of the work that WWF and its trade monitoring arm, TRAF- 
FIC, have done to survey markets in China itself have shown that 
the availability of these products has gone down, and yet they are 
really on the increase here. 
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That suggests to us that there is a very deliberate illicit trade, 
a pipeline to the United States, that is not going directly into Chi- 
nese markets, whether it is stockpiles or new products that are 
being manufactured specifically for our market. 

Mr. Saxton. Ms. Hemley? 

Ms. Hemley. Just to add to that, Mr. Chairman, one of the con- 
clusions of the TRAFFIC study that was completed a couple of 
weeks ago is that there appears to be a wider variety of medicines 
labeled as containing tiger bone on the U.S. market now than ever 
before. We need to get at the root of the problem, obviously. 

The markets in China appear to be much reduced, as you heard 
earlier, but we are not sure where these products are coming from. 
The United States needs to engage in dialog with the Chinese gov- 
ernment to investigate if these are still being produced in factories 
in China. 

In terms of gauging the impact on tigers in the wild, it is obvi- 
ously very difficult to do. But one of the concerns we have is that 
with the U.S. emerging as a bigger market than we had previously 
thought, clearly something needs to be done. CITES has called 
upon all countries to pass the kind of legislation that we are dis- 
cussing today, so regardless of the numbers that are being killed, 
we know that tigers are still being killed and the U.S. is likely to 
be contributing to that. 

Mr. Saxton. Can you speak, there are what, 1.2 billion Chinese 
people that live in China? Is this a problem there as well? And how 
does that problem — I mean, it seems like there is such an immense 
population and if the cultural events occurring with regard to this 
subject there, do they dwarf the problem that exists here? Or is 
this a more significant part because of American economics and 
availability of moneys to be spent on these types of medicines? 

Ms. Hemley. One of the things that we have discovered is that 
the open markets in China are not showing as much trade in these 
products as 5, 6 or 7 years ago. China did, in 1993, enact a very 
strict law that, somewhat to our own surprise, seems to be quite 
well enforced on the market there. China has banned the trade and 
sale and manufacture of medicines containing rhino and tiger. 

China is the heart of traditional Chinese medicine and whatever 
happens there does impact the rest of the world. I think the em- 
phasis that we need to place on this issue, in terms of the products, 
is on substitutes. To that end, as Dr. Lao has said, the good news 
from China in recent months is that there are substitutes avail- 
able. We understand the Chinese government is promoting them. 
That is, I think, where we really can make progress in stemming 
the demand. 

Mr. Maple. One point I would like to make on this issue is that 
this is kind of an interesting question that normally you apply 
these funds in the field, in the range countries, and certainly edu- 
cation in China is very important, throughout the Far East, in fact. 

But in America, really, this is an example of targeted social mar- 
keting and we are pretty good at this sort of thing normally, and 
I think we really do need to get together. I think the AZA and 
WWE, for example, might get together to focus efforts on these Chi- 
nese communities. 
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I am quite excited about returning to Atlanta to begin an edu- 
cational process there, but we will have to allocate funds from some 
source to be able to get those issues to the people that need to 
know about this. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. My time is about to expire, but just for 
the record, let me ask the administration has requested $400,000 
for the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund in the next fiscal year. 
Do you believe that is enough? If not, what should the number be? 

Mr. Maple. We would like $1 million. We think that is a good 
start. 

Ms. Fuller. We concur. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me, Ms. Hemley, 
just to follow up on the question the Chairman asked on the China 
market, in your report on 33 you discuss the China market and the 
laws that have changed. And then you list a series of manufactur- 
ers. Would those manufacturers not be manufacturing contrary to 
the law? 

Ms. Hemley. They could be. They could also be exporting stock- 
piles of medicines that were manufactured before the 1993 Chinese 
ban. I known the administration has tried to get information from 
China to ascertain the source of some of these medicines. Clearly, 
more investigation is needed. 

Mr. Miller. So when you are making tiger bone wine, and you 
list four factories in China that do this, conceivably they could be 
making this legally within the law? 

Ms. Hemley. No, they cannot be manufacturing it now. 

Mr. Miller. You said from stockpiles or something. 

Ms. Hemley. They may have existing stockpiles of products that 
were manufactured before 1993. 

Mr. Miller. The product would have had to have already been 
manufactured? 

Ms. Hemley. Right, so they could have stockpiles there. How- 
ever, the fact that we have found more new products, at least more 
labels, currently on the market makes us wonder just what is going 
on. It appears that manufacturing could be going on now in China 
illegally. 

Mr. Miller. So it may or may not be that this is a list of manu- 
facturers who could be manufacturing illegally or their products on 
the shelves in the cities you investigated may or may not be there 
contrary to Chinese law? You do not know that? 

Ms. Hemley. We do not know definitively. 

Mr. Miller. Dr. Lao, your testimony is that — and I ask you if 
this is testimony on behalf of the Traditional Chinese Medicine In- 
stitute — that there are effective substitutes for these products; is 
that correct? 

Dr. Lao. Yes. These products are used for many years. But how- 
ever, I want to point out that even though in thousands of years 
of Chinese medicine, using the products in the medicine, but it is 
a very small component. It is not a major — there will not an impact 
on practice. I have been practicing many, many years and I never 
use any kind of this medicine. 

Mr. Miller. If it was a major component, we would not be here 
today, it would have unfortunately gone by us. But I think it is im- 
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portant that we establish that your testimony is that there are ef- 
fective alternatives to the medicinal use of these parts? 

Dr. Lao. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. Now we get back to the legislation. How do you re- 
spond to the charge, other than people would engage in illegal ac- 
tivity, that when we do this we then create a black market, if you 
will, which probably already exists? To those people who still insist 
on, either for traditional beliefs or however, that they still want the 
parts of these tiger or rhino? 

Ms. Fuller. The black market, you know, it is illegal to stand 
these products in interstate commerce, to begin with. 

Mr. Miller. I understand that. 

Ms. Fuller. So the black market exists. The real issue has been 
education. It is a central piece of this and I do think that, working 
with the traditional Chinese medicinal community, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, the zoo community, organizations like WWF, we can 
make significant inroads. 

Consumer behavior does change very dramatically with a com- 
bination of enforcement and public awareness. We have seen that, 
for example, with the wild bird trade. Congress enacted wild bird 
legislation. The number of illegally smuggled birds in the United 
States plummeted dramatically. So I think it can have a real effect. 

Mr. Miller. I think that is an important point and again, Terry 
suggested that you want to do this education, you want to go back 
to Atlanta and do this education. I do not know if we can do it in 
this bill or not, but I think that transitional education is an impor- 
tant part of this when you are dealing with people’s traditional con- 
cepts of medicines and, as Dr. Lao has pointed out, this is not 
newly found. 

This is been part of, in the case of the Chinese culture, has been 
this way for thousands of years about the tiger and all of its re- 
lated cultural aspects. So when you start substituting and taking 
products off of the shelf, I think it would be very helpful to have 
some kind of educational component for people. Otherwise, I think 
you almost reinforce the belief that the tiger parts or the rhino 
parts are what you really want if you really have an ailment, as 
opposed to some kind of transitional education program. 

Mr. Maple. We could do a wonder of good by targeting this next 
generation. I think we could do wonderful things. 

Mr. Miller. We always put these burdens on the next genera- 
tion, but you are right. 

Ms. Fuller. But interestingly, of course, the change in legisla- 
tion and the educational effort in China and the formal promotion 
of alternatives by the Chinese government has made a huge dif- 
ference in that country. 

Mr. Miller. I see my time is up, but thank you very much for 
your support and for your testimony on this. I look forward to 
working with you. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Miller. Before we move to Mr. Farr, 
let me say to you folks who are standing in the back, if you would 
like to take a seat up here if you are weary of standing, please feel 
free to just walk right up here and take a seat or at the table. Help 
yourselves. 

Mr. Farr? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. SAM FARR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I want to 
thank you for having this hearing. I think it is too bad that it is 
not better attended, particularly that it is not on C-SPAN, because 
I think this is the kind of issue that the American people want 
Congress to be discussing. 

I have a question for anybody on the panel. One of the com- 
plaints that I have heard, and not necessarily related to tiger and 
rhino issues, is that the native take of endangered sea mammals, 
specifically the ability of natives to harvest certain species and 
then use those parts for artistic purposes, is essentially creating a 
loophole in the law. In other words, using the claim that these are 
allowable native takes, is getting a lot of endangered species prod- 
ucts into the market. 

Have you noticed any of that? Is that a problem with species that 
we are dealing with here today? 

Ms. Fuller. Ginette Hemley has worked extensively on Inter- 
national Whaling Commission and other marine mammal issues, 
and I think is probably well-versed in the issue. 

Ms. Hemley. I am not aware of that kind of problem applying 
to the tiger and rhino issues that we are discussing here today and 
I know it has been raised as an issue in the context of some whale 
takes and other marine mammals, walrus and seals. So as far as 
rhinos and tigers go, it is essentially the poaching for the open, ille- 
gal commerce that is driving the problem. 

And addressing that, both at the range state and in the field, 
with increased moneys for anti-poaching and now, as we are dis- 
cussing here today, the consumer end, coming at it from both sides 
is really going to be the way to address it. 

Mr. Farr. What do you think we, as the Congress, can best do? 
Passing legislation can be important, but if the world does not 
know about it, it is just another law on the books. It seems to me 
that most of this effort we go through is a matter of trying to edu- 
cate people that there are rights and wrongs and that we, in enact- 
ing laws, make things wrong and subject to penalties. But it is not 
enough. 

I have been in enough elective offices to know that that is not 
the final answer. Getting a law on the law book does not nec- 
essarily solve the problem if the world does not know the law is 
there. 

So you are speaking to a group of lawmakers. Are there any sug- 
gestions you have as to how we can use our roles as Members of 
Congress to 

Mr. Maple. Personally, I would like to see more elected officials 
talking about conservation. When I was flying in here and I was 
reading The Hill, looking at the issues that both parties were ad- 
dressing in the next year, and not a single line about conservation 
or about environmental issues of this kind. 

So I think we all have an obligation to speak out a little more 
loudly, a little more frequently. You mentioned C-SPAN. I wish 
they were here. They rarely cover issues of this type. It would be 
very good for them to do so. 
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We just need to put it on the radar screen. It is very, very impor- 
tant that we do so. 

Ms. Hemley. Just to add to that, I think the collective efforts, 
as demonstrated here today with the various types of panelists, in 
the last couple of years we at World Wildlife Fund have joined with 
the Traditional Medicine community, with the zoo community and 
others, as well as Members of Congress. And that alone has really 
helped elevate the issue. 

In Los Angeles, the Fish and Wildlife Service has effectively run 
an interagency task force that has really made an impact on the 
availability of medicines in Los Angeles, again working broadly 
with the different agencies as well as the traditional medicine com- 
munity. 

So that is, I think, where we can really make some move for- 
wards. And this year, being the year of the tiger in the Chinese cal- 
endar, as Dr. Lao mentioned, is a key opportunity to really elevate 
awareness and I think we are off to a good start with this hearing. 

Mr. Farr. But in that, we are going into a new era of collabora- 
tion. It seems to me that what is really important here is to de- 
velop these collaborative efforts. It may be rhino or tiger, but that 
is not really the issue. It is how do you mobilize society to elimi- 
nate things that are unwanted or declared illegal? And that is a 
process where I think governments can be much more effective. 

We seem to only be able to do these collaborative things when 
there is a national priority. Take drug issues, for example. There 
used to be the fight between whether it was local control. State 
control or Federal control. Now we have all these enforcement 
agencies working in collaboration without regard to whose jurisdic- 
tion it is. 

We have not yet done that in this field very well, except in the 
instance that you indicated in Los Angeles. There is probably some- 
thing we can do to make those collaborations work better all over 
the world. 

Ms. Fuller. Those of us in the conservation community, particu- 
larly organizations like World Wildlife Fund that have been field- 
based historically, putting money into specific parks and protected 
areas, species conservation work, we have really broadened our 
own set of activities to say to ourselves it is all very well and good 
to have a local success, but unless you really can influence the 
broader public, both in the United States and in other countries 
around the world, we are not going to be successful in conservation 
for the long term. 

So we are investing more and more every year in public out- 
reach, looking for collaborative partnerships with all stakeholders 
on an issue to elevate awareness and change behaviors. So we wel- 
come opportunities to reach out. 

Mr. Farr. I would be interested in following up. If you have any 
ideas of how we might create incentives to encourage those collabo- 
rations to be developed, I think that is where Congress could play 
a very effective role. 

Mr. Maple. That is one of the great things about this fund is 
that it does encourage collaboration, the elephants funds as well. 
We are seeing more and more of this, and I delight at the collabo- 
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ration at this table, and I believe that that is the secret to solving 
these problems. 

Mr. Farr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much, Mr. Farr. 

Dr. Maple, Ms. Fuller, Ms. Hemley, and Dr. Lao, thank you very 
much for your contribution and for taking time to be here with us 
today. Your contribution today, as always, has been very valuable. 
Thank you very much. 

We will now move to our third panel. We have Ms. Dorene Bolze, 
senior policy analyst with the Wildlife Conservation Society; Dr. 
John Seidensticker, curator of mammals at the National Zoological 
Park here in Washington; Mr. Richard Parsons, Safari Club Inter- 
national; and Dr. Thomas Foose, program officer of the Inter- 
national Rhino Foundation. 

Ms. Bolze, when you are prepared, you may begin. 

STATEMENT OF DORENE BOLZE, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

Ms. Bolze. I would like to thank the Subcommittee for the op- 
portunity to express the Wildlife Conservation Society’s support for 
these two bills today. We are a member of AZA, we are based out 
of the Bronx Zoo, and we have been dedicated to protecting wildlife 
since 1895. 

In 1995, we launched a specific and concentrated effort called the 
WCS Tiger Campaign, which is a suite of research and conserva- 
tion efforts throughout the range of the tiger. One of the important 
aspects is that it includes the first program in mainland China to 
reduce demand for these products. 

You have been talking today a lot about what is really social 
marketing, and that is what we have launched in mainland China. 
We are going to see how well it works. 

I have attached a summary of the tiger campaign to my written 
testimony if you are interested in other details. 

Since we have had a number of panelists speak eloquently in 
support for the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund, I would like 
to focus my 4 minutes or so to the Rhino and Tiger Product Label- 
ing Act. I guess the one important message that we would like to 
say regarding the fund is that we would love to see it fully financed 
at $10 million. We do not understand why we are still bickering 
over $1 million. 

In 1996, when I testified before this Subcommittee on the fund, 
I brought to its attention this whole problem of the illegal trade of 
tiger and rhino products in the U.S. and the need for this labeling 
bill. At that time, there was a bill in the Senate that Senator Jef- 
fords had introduced. 

The sale of these products is fueling poaching of these species in 
the wild, and we know that from a lot of our field projects in Indo- 
china. There is no question that this is a serious problem in a lot 
of places for tigers and for rhinos. These products are patently ille- 
gal under CITES. 

The Wildlife Conservation Society just completed a market sur- 
vey in New York City. Our report, along with the TRAFFIC study, 
was jointly released for the press a couple of weeks ago, and we 
generated some press attention on this issue. A copy of this report 
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is in your packets. We have a second printing and more copies will 
be available next week. 

We found that 67 percent of the herbal stores in New York City 
carry illegal tiger products, and we found that most of the store 
owners knew that it was illegal. Interestingly enough though, most 
of the people in the Chinese community are not aware of the prob- 
lem. 

We combined our market study work with efforts in a pilot out- 
reach project, which I will discuss in a second. 

It is ironic, as you know, that these products are illegal and dif- 
ficult to obtain in China, according to a separate TRAFFIC study, 
and yet these products were manufactured in China and they are 
found all over the United States. 

Something else we found with some of the products we were able 
to obtain is that their lot numbers indicate that some of them were 
manufactured upwards of 10 years ago. We do not know if this im- 
plies that there are some stocks that have been in the U.S. for that 
long, or whether these are stocks that are illegally leaving China, 
but there are a lot of unanswered questions. 

Nonetheless, the U.S. needs to take action. First, the Department 
of Interior needs to make law enforcement on the illegal trade in 
tiger and rhino products a priority. They did this in Los Angeles 
and it worked. Only one shop in 17 was found to have a tiger or 
rhino product for sale. But as far as we know, there has been no 
such effort anywhere else, and this is really inexcusable, especially 
since the Fish and Wildlife Service has known about this problem 
for several years. 

As you probably know, some of this inaction has to do with the 
limitations in the ESA and in some of the State laws. In New York 
State, they are very interested in trying to remove these products 
from the shelves but they are deeply concerned that if they seize 
these products they will not be able to prove that they actually con- 
tain tiger or rhino as ingredients. So therefore, secondly, we need 
the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act and we need it as soon 
as possible. It would really facilitate efforts in law enforcement. 

I would like to make the recommendation, and I think some of 
the panelists already have, that if possible the Committee should 
explore how to broaden this bill beyond tigers and rhinos so that 
it applies to claims to contain species listed on Appendix I of 
CITES and those that are listed as endangered under the ESA. It 
just seems obvious that products should not be allowed to claim 
they contain species whose trade or use is prohibited. 

Thirdly, we need to get these products off the shelves tomorrow, 
regardless of whether we have the Product Labeling Act. There are 
ways of doing this and exploring this. The Department of Interior 
really has not given that a lot of focus. They have done a fair 
amount of work in Los Angeles with focusing on imports rule. 

These products potentially violate food and drug safety laws and 
product labeling laws, which are the jurisdiction of the FDA, and 
the FDA has really not shown much interest. We really would like 
to encourage the Department of Interior and the FDA to explore 
these options so that these products can be removed from the 
shelves. 
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In conclusion, regardless of whether these products actually con- 
tain tiger or rhino ingredients, their presence on the shelves main- 
tains the demand for authentic ingredients. They must be removed. 
We really would want to encourage the Department of Interior to 
make this a top priority action. And of course, we would love to see 
the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act passed as swiftly as pos- 
sible. 

Based on our own work in New York City with pilot outreach ef- 
forts and on other studies, we have learned that the Chinese con- 
sumer and the American public in general is just simply unaware 
that the purchase of these products is directly related to poaching 
of these species in the wild. However, one of the encouraging things 
we learned with our pilot effort was that it was not that difficult 
to make that connection and actually to get people to want to take 
specific action, such as informing others to avoid using these prod- 
ucts. 

This is classic social marketing efforts. It is the key to reducing 
demand and eliminating the black market. 

WCS really believes that additional financial resources are need- 
ed for stepped up law enforcement, to develop the reliable forensic 
tests, to do public outreach efforts. We want to see that going into 
increased budgets to the Department of Interior and not coming 
out of the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund. These funds should 
be applied to the countries where there are scarce resources to de- 
vote to conserving the tiger and the rhino in the wild. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify. We fully sup- 
port these bills and we are willing to do whatever it takes to help 
pass them. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bolze may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much for your very eloquent testi- 
mony. We have a 15 minute vote followed by a 5-minute vote and 
so, rather than to go further at this point, we are going to vote. We 
will be back and that way we will be able to hear your testimony 
in a more relaxed atmosphere. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Saxton. I believe we were about to move to our next wit- 
ness, Dr. Seidensticker, who is taking his place. Doctor, the floor 
is yours. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN SEIDENSTICKER, CURATOR OF 
MAMMALS, NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

Mr. Seidensticker. Good morning. Thank you for inviting me 
here today, Mr. Chairman. 

About 25 years ago, I led the team that put the first transmitter 
on a tiger in Nepal, a radio transmitter. I was working in Indo- 
nesia at the passing of the last Javan tigers. Believe me, to watch 
a species or subspecies go extinct is a horrible experience. It is like 
losing a family member. 

There is great trouble in tiger land. The tiger is in crisis. Tiger 
poaching and trade in tiger parts and products have not been 
stopped in the tiger range states or internationally. The great pro- 
tectors, which are suitable habitat and adequate prey populations 
really are shrinking at human hands. Much of the tiger’s survival 
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problem today can be traced to human poverty and increased acces- 
sibility to tiger habitats. 

Three of the eight tiger subspecies are extinct. The remaining 
five subspecies are endangered. Their remaining populations are 
carved up into more than 160 fragments separated by inhospitable 
habitat. We will lose the tiger, the very symbol of power and grace 
in wild Asia, unless we immediately take up the challenge of sav- 
ing the tiger. 

To save the tiger in its principal habitats and its essential prey 
populations, we must have the support of those people that live 
with tigers on a daily basis and are directly impacted by tigers liv- 
ing in their midst. We must make live tigers worth more than dead 
tigers for these people and landscapes with tigers worth more than 
landscapes without tigers. 

To save the tiger we must have the support of the decision- 
makers who make the hard decisions. We can help by reducing in- 
centives to poach tigers and by providing road maps for reducing 
human-tiger conflicts and incentives for making tigers worth more 
alive than dead. 

To save the tiger we must engage the public and gain broad pub- 
lic support because the public must be a partner in saving the tiger 
because it is the public that supports the legal framework that pro- 
tects tigers and foots much of the bill. An ongoing public education 
program is of highest priority. 

There are good building blocks for realistic tiger conservation in 
place. Money, political will, key legislation and cooperation and in- 
tegration are really needed to start cementing these building blocks 
together into a future for the tiger. Partnerships are beginning to 
show that there is a hope for the tiger’s future and we must en- 
courage such partnerships. 

In the Russian Far East, for example, there is hope for the out- 
look for the Siberian, or Amur, tiger, where it was really quite grim 
just 3 years ago. The Save The Tiger Fund joined with the World 
Wildlife Fund and many other organizations, including USAID, and 
invested in an anti-poaching program and research on the tigers’ 
needs and survival. And most importantly, into taking this re- 
search and turning it into an ongoing land use planning process 
that includes the tiger for the future. 

The fund has joined with these same partners in a remarkable 
collaboration in the lowlands of Nepal adjacent to the Royal 
Chitwan National Park to create six square miles of new critical 
habitat where there was only degraded forest patches when I 
worked there years ago. This is a model program that can be 
adapted to many tiger areas in the future to give incentives for 
those people living near tigers to keep them alive. 

We must respond to both the short and the long-term processes 
facing this splendid great predator to save it. We must stop the 
poaching and provide the training and other law enforcement ac- 
tivities to control this. We must sustain the legal structure of 
CITES to control trade in tiger parts and their products. 

The programs that curtail tiger poaching must go hand in hand 
with convincing users that there are alternatives to medicines 
made of tiger parts, and we must act to take tiger bones out of tra- 
ditional Chinese medicine. We must build on the existing beginning 
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of partnerships with TCM users and practitioners to gain their 
support in saving the tigers and also have a substitute for tiger 
bone in TCM that is sufficiently sanctioned. 

We must plug the gap in our national legislation. If the product 
label indicates the product contains rhino or tiger parts, it must be 
treated as legally so. We must give this tool to our conservation 
agents if we are going to make headway here at home to save the 
tiger. This reduces the incentive for poaching tigers, but more im- 
portantly the message is we care about the tiger’s future. 

The endangered tiger is an indicator of ecosystems in crisis and 
we must direct our attention to the tiger’s long-term future and 
support sustainable ecosystems and landscapes in terms of re- 
source production that also sustain valuable tiger populations. Pro- 
tecting tigers means managing habitat for long-term rather than 
short-term exploitation for forest products. 

Many of the remaining tiger habitats are also critical watershed 
protection areas and long-term sustainable management for these 
areas is essential for all those who live downstream. This is good 
for people living in tiger land, for their economy, and in the long 
term the tiger benefits. 

We are at an important, critical juncture where continued and 
expanded financial support for such programs that are an integral 
part of the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act is a key to securing 
the tiger’s future. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Seidensticker may be found at 
end of hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. Doctor. Mr. Parsons? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. PARSONS, DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION AND GOVERNMENTAL 

AFFAIRS, SAFARI CLUB INTERNATIONAL 

Mr. Parsons. Good morning. Chairman Saxton. My name is 
Richard Parsons and I am the director of the Department of Wild- 
life Conservation and Governmental Affairs for Safari Club Inter- 
national. We appreciate the invitation to testify before the Sub- 
committee. 

We support the passage of both H.R. 2807 and H.R. 3113, al- 
though in the case of H.R. 2807, we would like the opportunity to 
work with the Subcommittee to include some language that would 
avoid possible unintended impacts on legal shipments. 

In regard to H.R. 3113, the reauthorization bill, we testified in 
support of the passage of the original Rhinoceros and Tiger Con- 
servation Act. In fact, we worked with the sponsors to help develop 
that legislation. 

We definitely support the continuation of funding for this impor- 
tant piece of conservation legislation and, like all the speakers be- 
fore me, we would like to call on the administration to increase 
their request for funds during the appropriation process so that the 
many needed programs for rhino and tiger conservation can be con- 
sidered and funded. 

We would like to take this opportunity to discuss for a moment 
the important role that sport hunting plays in the conservation of 
rhinoceros. Both international and United States law allow the im- 
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portation of sport hunting trophies from one subspecies, the south- 
ern white rhino. We would like to submit for the record, and we 
have in our testimony, the following points on the benefits of this 
particular program in the range state itself, in South Africa. 

The program involves the taking of approximately 40 animals 
per year out of a population of more than 4,200, which is only 1 
percent of that population, well within the limits of sustainability. 
The shipments are strictly controlled. There is no indication of il- 
licit trade. 

In managing that species, expenditures can go up to $1,200 per 
square kilometer per year. The hunting activity itself has gen- 
erated more than $22 million, much of which has been reinvested 
in management of that species. The species has climbed from 4,000 
animals in 1984 to more than 7,000 presently. 

This brings us to our concern with H.R. 2807. We understand 
that this bill is aimed at enhancing enforcement by allowing agen- 
cies to prosecute cases where powdered substances, for example, 
come into the country or are sold in interstate commerce and are 
purported to be medicinal or similar items such as rhino horn and 
tiger bone. And we understand that the agencies would have to go 
through expensive and difficult testing in order to actually provide 
evidence that the materials are, in fact, rhino or tiger. And we sup- 
port the enforcement of the law as it should be. 

However, we have a concern that language of the bill as it stands 
at the moment is rather broad and we note that there were state- 
ments made this morning during the hearing that, as opposed to 
the language in the bill, have assumed a broad coverage. What we 
want to avoid is the unintended effect that something like the im- 
portation of the sport hunting trophy from the southern white 
rhino, which is completely legal and which enhances conservation 
of that species in South Africa in the field would not be interfered 
with, so we would appreciate the opportunity to work with the 
Committee on that. 

We have spoken informally to officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment. They agree with the concern and they agree that it can be 
rather simply solved. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and we 
would be glad to answer any questions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Parsons may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much, Mr. Parsons. Mr. Foose? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. FOOSE, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL RHINO FOUNDATION 

Mr. Foose. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here representing the Asian and African Rhino Specialist 
Groups of lUCN, the World Conservation Union. Also the Inter- 
national Rhino Foundation, which is an NGO that works exclu- 
sively with rhinos and contributes or coordinates about $1 million 
a year in rhino conservation projects. I am also representing the 
Rhinoceros Advisory Group of the American Zoo and Aquarium As- 
sociation. 
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My comments today are going to relate obviously to rhinos and 
mostly to the reauthorization of the Rhino and Tiger Conservation 
Act and Fund. (Foose presents slides.) 

Mr. Saxton. Dr. Foose, if you could just — somebody please help 
us with the lights there? 

Mr. Foose. The Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act was passed in 
a time of crisis for these species. This crisis continues, as is most 
cogently and poignantly conveyed by the current estimates of the 
numbers for the five species and 11 subspecies of rhino. 

There are fewer than 13,000 rhinos of all five species and 11 sub- 
species combined. However, that number is deceptive because well 
over half of the 13,000 are of a single subspecies, the southern 
white rhino. The numbers of four of the species, the black, the In- 
dian, the Sumatran and the Javan, are fewer than 6,000 combined. 
And the numbers of the three Asian species combined are only 
about equal to the rarer of the two African species, in other words, 
the black rhino. 

Just one more point to observe on the numbers that I think is 
relevant to these considerations, and that is that the numbers of 
all the rhinos combined and indeed all the rhinos and tigers com- 
bined are fewer in number than the estimated numbers of either 
species of elephant. 

All of the species and subspecies of rhino are far below the levels 
of numbers that conservation biologists consider viable. 

Rhinos are capable of recovery. Indeed, the two species of rhino 
that have done the best in recent years, the Indian rhino and the 
southern white rhino, were almost lost around the turn of the cen- 
tury due to over-exploitation. Both species have recovered from 
very small numbers of animals, perhaps as few as 20 in each case. 

As has already been mentioned this morning, since the Rhino 
and Tiger Act was passed, there has been improvement in the 
numbers and status of rhinos. The numbers of black rhino in Africa 
have stabilized and are indeed recovering. In fact, they have recov- 
ered about 10 percent from their low point of 2,300 in the years 
that the Rhino and Tiger Act has been operative. Southern white 
rhino and Indian rhino continue to increase well. The establish- 
ment of an effective system of rhino protection units in Southeast 
Asia is assisting the extremely rare Sumatran and Javan rhino. 

Also during this period a number of the range states and regions 
have been actively attempting to develop more income generation 
activities that will contribute to financial sustainability of the pro- 
grams. 

The Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund has been contributing 
significantly to this stabilization and recovery of rhinos. Moreover, 
reiterating a comment by Secretary Babbitt this morning, in addi- 
tion to the benefits of the funds themselves, the Rhino and Tiger 
Conservation Fund has been serving an extremely significant func- 
tion to help better coordinate and improve the quality and rigor of 
many of the rhino conservation programs. 

A prime example of this is the Javan rhino situation. Through 
support for and participation in a Javan rhino colloquium which 
got all of the parties involved with this species together, and 
through the RTC, the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund, review 
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and critiques of project proposals, a much improved and coordi- 
nated program for this species has emerged. 

The organizations that I represent really want to commend the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Department of the Interior for 
the manner in which it has administered the Rhino and Tiger Con- 
servation Fund. 

Having stated all of that, there remain very critical and precar- 
ious areas in trends for rhino conservation. The northern white 
rhino is literally on the brink of extinction. There are fewer of them 
than there are people in this room. This, ironically, was a success 
story in rhino conservation until the recent civil war in Zaire, now 
the Democratic Republic of Congo. The northwestern species of 
black rhino, which survives only in Cameroon, is even rarer. And 
the numbers of Sumatran and Javan rhino remain perilously low. 

Moreover, much of the success in rhino conservation in Africa 
has occurred in four or five countries, notably Kenya, the Republic 
of South Africa, Namibia and Zimbabwe. These countries have 
been, over the last decade, investing enormous amounts of their 
own resources in rhino conservation, but all of them are now con- 
fronting other problems and priorities that are going to translate 
into reduced budgets for rhino conservation in those range states. 
For example, in Natal province in South Africa, the budget has al- 
ready been reduced $1 million for this next year. 

The economic crisis that has been going on in Southeast Asia is 
obviously also not going to contribute to the capacity of range 
states to support rhino conservation. 

Hence, there should be no complacency. The next 5 to 7 years are 
going to be critical in terms of whether rhino species and sub- 
species survive. 

The two rhino specialist groups have assisted range states in de- 
veloping their continental and national action plans. Basically over 
the next 5 to 7 years it is estimated that there is need for at least 
$3 million a year in Asia and another $3 million a year in Africa 
in external support for the range states if the rhino programs are 
to be sustained. 

NGO’s and the private sector can provide some of these funds, 
but it is vital that the U.S. Government and, in particular, the 
Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund, continue and, if possible, in- 
crease the level of their support. 

The organizations I represent, therefore, reinforcing the rec- 
ommendations that have already occurred here this morning, 
would encourage an increase in the appropriations for the Rhino 
and Tiger Conservation Fund to at least $1 million in fiscal year 
1999 and perhaps moving toward $1.5 million in subsequent years, 
to be distributed among rhinos and tigers. 

This amount would compliment and stimulate continued match- 
ing funds from other NGO’s and private partners. This kind of 
matching has already occurred with the Rhino and Tiger Conserva- 
tion Fund where the ratio of rhino and tiger funds to matching 
funds has been about 30 percent to 70 percent. It would also move 
rhinos and tigers toward more parity with elephants, in terms of 
the support that it gets from the U.S. Government. 

Finally, just as a final comment, I want to observe something rel- 
ative to this slide. This is not a scene from Africa or Asia. It is a 
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scene from our own great plains a number of millions of years ago. 
It is both appropriate and ironic that the U.S. has become so cen- 
tral to rhino conservation. The U.S., a long time ago, was the cen- 
ter of rhino distribution on the planet. Rhinos were the most com- 
mon large mammals in North America from about 40 until about 
5 million years ago, when we lost our native rhinos. 

Through the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund, as well as the 
efforts of AZA institutions and their species survival programs and 
other conservation programs that have been described here this 
morning, the U.S. has the opportunity to help save these species 
from extinction. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Foose may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you all very much. 

I have a question for each of you, but before I do that we have 
some guests here this morning that I would just like to take a 
minute to recognize. Mr. Brian Kirby is a government teacher at 
Highland High School in Warrenton, Virginia and he is here with 
several students. Where are you folks? There they are, in the back. 

Welcome. We are really glad you are here and we hope that you 
have enjoyed your morning and learned something at the same 
time. 

Mr. Kirby. Thank you. It has been very informative. 

Mr. Saxton. Let me just ask a question for each of you to try 
and respond to. Obviously, we know that there is an economic in- 
centive to destroy these animals. We also know that human conflict 
takes place with these animals and that may be part of the prob- 
lem, as well. We also recognize that there is a habitat conservation 
effort which is necessary in this case, as in other cases. 

We have tried to, over the past 4 or 5 years, design some solu- 
tions that Congress feels is appropriate. We have two bills which 
we are discussing today. 

My question is this, if you had a clean blackboard and a chalk 
and you wanted us to design a program to move forward from here 
on, to do what it is that we are here to talk about, mainly saving 
these species, what would you suggest in addition to or different 
from that which we are doing? Anyone want to start? You all look 
puzzled. 

Ms. Bolze. Congress is the legislative body in the United States. 
If you are going to design a broad based tiger conservation strat- 
egy, which WCS produced in a report that we did about 2 years 
ago, it is going to involve lots of different countries and lots of dif- 
ferent activities. 

So Congress is not going to be able to put the entire program in 
action. I think therefore the role of Congress right now is to fix 
some of the legal inadequacies that we have in our U.S. law. Hope- 
fully, Congress can light a fire under the Department of Interior 
and FDA to pay some attention to trying to remove these products 
from the shelves. And the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund is 
a very useful vehicle for transferring U.S. money to other countries, 
a very supportive effort in trying to conserve these species in the 
wild. 
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There is also the role of the Felly Amendment or other types of 
issues that were discussed earlier regarding the larger issues of 
trade and how that affects conservation issues and environmental 
issues. Those are the key issues that Congress can take on and 
they should be taking on. 

Mr. Foose. I think that what Congress has enacted so far rep- 
resents a very diversified and effective program for virtually all as- 
pects of the problem. As I believe it was Terry Maple that ob- 
served, what really is needed now are more funds to better imple- 
ment those programs. 

Mr. Saxton. I would suspect that each of you would agree that 
the $400,000 requested by the administration is insufficient? 

Mr. Foose. Certainly. 

Mr. Saxton. Any further comments? 

Mr. Seidensticker. I neglected to mention, I am also chairman 
of the Save The Tiger Fund, which is a partnership between the 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation and the Exxon Corporation. 

We are seeking projects, like I mentioned, that really try to sta- 
bilize what is going on at the edge of reserves and to create habitat 
where there has not been habitat before. Tigers are divided up into 
about 160 populations. We think we have a pretty good chance if 
we work on saving about 50 of those populations. 

We need good projects like we have going in Nepal at every sin- 
gle one of those areas. That is the sort of thing that I would invest 
in. I think that the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act can do that. 

And so I would go for the $10 million versus the $1 million. 

Mr. Saxton. Well thank you, very much. Mr. Parsons? 

Mr. Parsons. I am not going to get giddy with the government 
surplus, but when we first supported this bill we had in mind the 
good work that had been done under the Elephant Conservation 
Act. Our perspective is that the U.S. can help by putting money out 
into the range states. We have heard in the past the many prom- 
ises that were made by many environmental organizations and gov- 
ernments to provide money to save rhinos. And in fact, very little 
has happened. 

This law and the Elephant Act, have been the first real efforts 
to provide funding on a reliable basis, and we commend everybody 
for doing it. We think that the clean slate was there a few years 
and the Congress is acting properly. 

Our concern has been to urge the administration to consider pro- 
grams in the range states, where the real needs are conserving the 
habitats and giving an incentive to the local people to be willing 
to share their land and their lives with animals which are both 
large and dangerous. 

So we think that we are going in the right direction. We agree 
with everyone that some more money is needed and we would like 
some attention to the programs in the range states. Thank you. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you very much. 

I would like to thank all of you for being here this morning. Your 
insights have been very valuable. 

The members of the Subcommittee may have some additional 
questions for you and, if so, we will ask you if you would be kind 
enough to respond in writing. The hearing record will be kept open 
for 30 days for those responses. 
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[The testimony of the Environmental Investigation Agency may 
be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. I know of no other business and, at this point, I will 
adjourn the hearing. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:56, the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Lixing Lao, Ph.D., The American College of Traditional Chi- 
nese Medicine, The Maryland Institute of Traditional Chinese Medicine, 

The Complementary Medicine Program, School of Medicine, University of 

Maryland 

Good morning. My name is Lixing Lao and I am both a Doctor of Oriental Medi- 
cine and a Ph.D. I am appearing here before you today on behalf of the American 
College of Traditional Chinese Medicine (ACTCM) in San Francisco; the Maryland 
Institute of Traditional Chinese Medicine at Bethesda (MITCM); and the Com- 
plementary Medicine Program (CMP) at the University of Maryland School of Medi- 
cine. I am an Assistant Professor at the University of Maryland and also serve as 
Clinic director at the Maryland Institute of Traditional Chinese Medicine. In case 
any of your staff wish to search our web site, the U.R.L. address is, for ACTCM: 
www.actcm.org: for MITCM: www.mitcm.org; for CMP at the University of Mary- 
land: www.compmed. ummc.ab. umd.edu 

The following is an jointed statement prepared by Ms. Lixin Huang, the President 
of the American College of Traditional Chinese Medicine, and myself. 

We would like to thank the members of the Committee for providing the oppor- 
tunity to testify today about the critical need for ensuring safe habitat for the en- 
dangered tiger, and about the most effective and pragmatic ways to achieve that 
goal in the near future. 

1998 marks the Year of the Tiger in the Chinese calendar, which began on Janu- 
ary 28th, the Chinese New Year. In Chinese culture, the tiger is regarded as the 
“Ring of Wildlife,” a symbol of energy, strength, speed, agility, and power, as well 
as of threat and danger. There are a number of Chinese idioms with the character 
representing “tiger” in them. To describe, for example, and individual or a business 
within certain conditions as being more successful, it is often expressed as “tiger 
with wings”; to praise active, healthy and energetic people, they are called “a tiger 
come to life”; the accomplishment of a task that includes great risk or danger is de- 
scribed as “pulling the teeth out of a tiger’s mouth”; to have worked with a fine start 
and a poor finish is described as “in like a tiger, out like a lamb.” For many, many 
years, people of Chinese descent have had an affinity for the image of the tiger, 
which has been reflected in the language, in literature, graphics, art, and medicine. 

Traditional Chinese Medicine (hereby TCM) and acupuncture has been developed 
and perfected over several millennia as an integral part of Chinese culture. It has 
counterparts in the Ayurvedic system of India and in some Western practices. It is 
widely used today throughout the world, often integrated with allopathic biomedi- 
cine, the most prevalent form of medical practice in the United States. In the United 
States, 34 states have passed legislation to support the practice of acupuncture and 
TCM, and consumer demand has resulted in a growing number of insurance carriers 
and HMOs making some Oriental Medicine available. 

TCM is a system of health care based on the concepts of Chinese natural philos- 
ophy, and it encompasses internal medicine, gynecology, pediatrics, dermatology, 
mental dysfunction, gerontology, immunology, oncology and pain management. Its 
applications range from the therapeutic practice of herbology and nutrition to acu- 
puncture, massage, and Tai-Ji and Qi Gong exercises. As a long-standing and evolv- 
ing form of human health care, TCM relies primarily on botanical materials and 
acupuncture needles as the basis for treatments, the latter have been classified by 
FDA as medical devices and confirmed by NIH as a safe and effective therapy “for 
the relief of pain and for a variety of health conditions.” 

Chinese materia medica are usually used in two ways: in traditional whole rem- 
edies and in “patent medicines.” In traditional whole remedies, unprocessed materia 
medica are mixed according to ancient formulae as modified and prescribed by a 
trained practitioner, who may perhaps also follow an established standard of care 
in certain syndromes. “Patent medicines” are also combined according to traditional 
formulations or standards of care, but are processed into tablets, tonics, pills and 
powders produced in large quantities. These are packaged in a medical factory and 
sold, exported to markets worldwide. The United States and Canada both import 
and produce such “patent medicines.” 

The exploitation of the tiger and other endangered species for use in “patent medi- 
cines” has been a major conservation concern over the last decade. Our associates 
in the World Wildlife Fund and in the Wildlife Conservation Society have already 
testified to the overwhelming threat faced by tigers in the wild, and we need not 
underscore the continuing threat to human life posed by the decreasing biodiversity 
of the planet. Although CITES has banned the trade in tiger parts and products for 
over a decade, illegal commerce has continued because of the consumer demand, 
even though viable and effective alternatives to parts from endangered species are 
available. One of the key problems to be addressed is the lack of education about 
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the alternatives to the use of endangered species parts among both consumers and 
practitioners. One of the other major problems is the perception, because TCM is 
so thoroughly a part of Asian culture, that conservation efforts are a result of cul- 
tural imperialism and insensitivity. The initial approach to the problem of severe 
international mandates and government enforcement did not serve to increase un- 
derstanding. 

Therefore, there is an urgent need for a new conservation approach. 

An effective and pragmatic approach would be to educate consumers and, rather 
than impose upon, to work with TCM communities, bringing the awareness of the 
need for tiger conservation and useful medical alternatives directly into the commu- 
nity. 

The World Wildlife Fund and our organizations have joined together in an effort 
to take this new conservation approach. Together, we have developed an outreach 
program which will serve as the first systematic effort in North America to educate 
TCM users and practitioners, both those within and outside of the Asian-American 
communities, about endangered species issues. We will use culturally sensitive ap- 
proaches and community-based educators to reach each target audience. In addition, 
we will be joining several conferences and holding our own symposium in San Fran- 
cisco on tiger conservation and TCM. 

What our organizations and our colleagues now need from the Committee is not 
only this helpful public airing of these issues, but a commitment to help us secure 
the necessary private, and perhaps public, financial support to carry out this critical 
plan of education and outreach. We need an indication that you understand the 
gravity of the issues, and the usefulness and pragmatism of our approach to ad- 
dressing them. In essence, we need for the Committee not to go in like a tiger and 
out like a lamb but to, instead, pull that bad tooth from the mouth of the tiger so 
that the tiger can come alive and our project can be like a tiger with wings. 

Please do whatever is in the scope of the Committee and of your individual offices 
to help us make this a Year for the Tiger. 

Thank your very much for your time. 
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105th CONGRESS ww ir% 

1ST Session ZoU I 

To amend the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994 to prohibit 
the sale, importation, and exportation of products labded as containing 
substances derived firom rhinoceros or tiger. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

November 4, 1997 

Mr, Saxton (for himself and Mr. Miller of California) introduced the 
following bill; which was referred to the Committee on Resources 


A BILL 

To amend the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act of 
1994 to prohibit the sale, importation, and exportation 
of products labeled as containing substances derived from 
rhinoceros or tiger. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rejtresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Rhino and Tiger Prod- 

5 uct Labeling Act”. 
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1 SEC. 2. PROHIBITION ON SALE, IMPORTATION, AND EXPOR- 

2 TATION OF PRODUCTS LABELED AS CON- 

3 TAINING A SUBSTANCE DERIVED FROM RHI- 

4 NOCEROS OR TIGER. 

5 (a) Findings. — The Congress finds the following: 

6 (1) The populations of several magnificent and 

7 unique endangered species of rhinoceros and tigers, 

8 such as the Indian rhinoceros, the Javan rhinoceros, 

9 the African black rhinoceros, and all of the tiger 

10 subspecies, continue to deehne. 

11 (2) Growing demand throughout the world for 

12 wdldhfe and wUdhfe parts and products has created 

13 a market in which commercial exploitation has 

14 threatened certain rhinoceros and tiger populations. 

15 (3) There are insufficient legal mechanisms en- 

16 abhng the United States Fish and WUdhfe Service 

17 to forcefully interdict products that are labeled as 

18 containing substances derived from rhinoceros or 

19 tiger species and prosecute the merchandisers for 

20 sale or display of those products. 

21 (4) Although approximately 77,000 import and 

22 export shipments occur annually in the United 

23 States, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 

24 is able to maintain only 92 wUdhfe inspectors at 30 

25 ports of entry, including 13 designated ports, to 

26 monitor the shipments. 
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1 (5) Wildlife inspectors are able to physically in- 

2 spect only an estimated 5 to 10 percent of all import 

3 and export shipments, making the rate of detection 

4 of contraband wildlife products extremely low. 

5 (b) PEOmBlTlON. — ^The Rhinoceros and Tiger Con- 

6 servation Act of 1994 (16 U.S.C. 5301 et seq.) is amended 

7 by redesignating section 7 as section 8, and b}^ inserting 

8 after section 6 the following new section: 

9 “SEC. 7. PROHIBrnON RELATING TO LABELING. 

10 “(a) Prohibition. — No person shah sell, import, or 

11 export any product labeled as containing any substance 

12 derived from any species of rhinoceros or tiger. 

13 “(b) Penalty. — ^Any person who knowingly violates 

14 subsection (a) shall be fined under title 18, United States 

15 Code, imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or both.”. 

O 
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105th congress 
2d Session 


H.R.3113 


To reauthorize the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

January 27, 1998 

Mr. Young of Alaska introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Resources 


A BILL 

To reauthorize the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act 
of 1994. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Rhinoceros and Tiger 

5 Conservation Reauthorization Act of 1998”. 

6 SEC. 2. REAUTHORIZATION OF RHINOCEROS AND TIGER 

7 CONSERVATION ACT. 

8 Section 7 of the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation 

9 Act of 1994 (16 U.S.C. 5306) is amended by striking “fis- 
10 caj years” and all that follows through “2000” and insert- 
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1 ing “fiscal years 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, 

2 and 2004”. 

O 
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TESTIMONY OF BRUCE BABBITT, SECRETARY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FISHERIES CONSERVATION, WILDLIFE AND OCEANS, HOUSE RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE, REGARDING H.R. 3113, REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
RHINOCEROS AND TIGER CONSERVATION ACT OF 1994 AND H.R. 2807, THE 
RHINO AND TIGER PRODUCT LABELING ACT. 


February 5, 1998 


Thank you Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to testify on H.R. 3 1 1 3, the Reauthorization of the 
Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act of 1 994 and H R. 2807, the Rhino and Tiger Product 
Labeling Act. The Department strongly supports the reauthorization of the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Act through the year 2004 as well as the enactment of the product labeling 
legislation, I commend the Congress for its commitment and continuous support to conserve 
these important endangered species. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here today to address a subject which has been one of my 
personal priorities for the Department of the Interior. One of the first international issues which 
confi'onted me when I became Secretary was the drastic decline of rhino and tiger populations in 
Afihca and Asia, due in large part to poaching for the traditional medicine trade. It was clear to 
me that we would not be able to turn this situation around without aggressive action on two 
fronts: expanded assistance to range countries to build their capacity to conserve rhinos, tigers, 
and their essential habitats; and concerted international pressure to halt the terrible trade in rhino 
and tiger parts and products. 

I note with great satisfaction that these are also exactly the areas covered by the two pieces of 
legislation which you have asked me to address today, and that we are truly building a bipartisan 
consensus to continue the U.S. leadership role in conservation of these magnificent but imperiled 
species. Today I would like to suttunarize for you some of the important actions we have already 
undertaken for rhino and tiger conservation, and outline the reasons why there is an urgent need 
for more action - action which will be enormously enhanced by the legislation you have put 
forward today. 

The Interior Department, through the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, has had a long history of 
proactive programs on behalf of endangered species and their habitats in Asia and Africa. The 
Service's two decades of conservation efforts in India and South Asia, for example, emphasizing 
local institutional development and training, greatly facilitated local wildlife researchers and 
mangers protecting their resources more effectively. However, prior to 1994, this effort was 
chronically underfunded, particularly for programs outside of India, with available resources 
falling far short of the conservation needs. In Africa, the Service had built a successful program 
for elephant conservation, assisting a number of countries under the African Elephant 
Conservation Fund, but that program could at best produce only indirect benefits for African 
rhinos, despite the fact that rhino populations were in far more desperate straits than elephants. 
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In order to explain why I feel so strongly about the need for increased action, let me summanze 
what we know of the situation facing our world’s remaining tiger and rhino populations. 

The situation with most of the world’s remaining rhinos in Africa and Asia is indeed very 
serious. Poaching for rhino horn is the major threat for all five species, and habitat degradation 
is also a significant threat for the Asian species which live in tropical rainforests. All three 
species of Asian rhinos are in danger of extinction, two critically so. The total population 
numbers for all three Asian species combined may in fact be less than the number of black rhinos 
remaining in Africa, in spite of the fact that the decline of the African species has received much 
more publicity over the last decade. 

While the overall paucity of rhino numbers is one factor of concern, another is their distribution. 
The Javan rhino is the rarest, with fewer than an estimated 100 individuals surviving. Most are 
in a single protected area in Indonesia, with a few more in an unprotected area in Vietnam. 
Although the Sumatran rhino numbers may be slightly larger, at 250-450 animals, its situation is 
considered the most critical, because of its fragmented distribution in small pockets of Sumatra, 
Peninsula Malaysia, Sabah. Tiny remnants may remain in Sarawak, Thailand, Myanmar, and 
Laos, but if they still exist at all their viability is very low. The Indian rhino was once in the 
same condition as the other Asian rhinos, but a vigorous effort by governments in India and 
Nepal has succeeded in increasing its numbers to over 2000 animals. However, this species is 
still under serious threat, particularly from poaching, and increased protection is still needed to 
ensure its survival. 

In Africa, the situation for the black rhino and the Northern white rhino is similar. Over the past 
few decades, black rhino populations have declined by at least^^6%, due to poaching for the trade 
in traditional medicines and dagger handles. The Northern wlute rhino has been reduced to nine 
individuals in zoos and a wild population of no more than 30 individuals in a single national park 
in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. Only the Southern white rhino in South Africa is 
prospering; here, intensive protection and management and have brought its numbers in the wild 
to almost 8,000. 

Wild tigers are arguably in even worse peril. The Cat Specialist Group of the lUCN-World 
Conservation Union has assembled information from government sources and independent 
specialists in tiger range countries about the status of the world's wild tiger population. Their 
best estimate - given the secretive nature of tigers and the lack of resources in range countries to 
conduct accurate surveys — is that there are no more than 5,000 to 7,500 remaining tigers. There 
are no comparable scientific data from earlier times, but with suitable habitat and prey the tiger is 
a prolific hunter and breeder, and there were undoubtedly many tens of thousands of tigers up to 
a century ago. Unfortunately, since then, loss of tiger habitat, reduction in prey populations, and 
deliberate tiger killing have taken a terrible toll: three of the recognized subspecies of tigers have 
become extinct, and the remaining five subspecies have come under severe threat. During this 
same time period, human populations have increased from about 1.5 billion to nearly six billion, 
resulting in extensive conversion of forest for human use, loss of tiger habitat, and a steep decline 
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of tigers and their prey. Furthermore, over the last decade, poaching and illegal trade - driven 
by the demand for bones and other parts of the tiger for the oriental medicine market - have 
become an increasing threat. 

In most of its 14 range countries, the tiger has adequate legal protection on paper. International 
commerce in tigers and their products is banned under the Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES), and Laos is the only one of the 14 range 
countries not a Party to CITES. Even the principal consumers, China, Taiwan and South Korea, 
have banned trade -- after strong pressure from the United States which I will discuss later in this 
testimony. However, despite these existing national and international legal mechanisms, the 
enforcement is sometimes weak or non-existent, due to a combination of factors including poor 
communication and coordination, lack of local governmental support, inadequate or no local 
infiastructure. funds, personnel, or equipment. 

While the status of tigers and many rhino populations is bleak, the rhino situations in South 
Africa and India give us some reasons for optimism. Where governments and private 
conservation organizations have made a serious commitment to conservation, these animals can 
survive and prosper. To accomplish this, however, they need our help. This is the kind of help 
made possible by the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act. 

Reauttaorization of the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act 

When the concept of a rhino conservation bill — patterned after the African Elephant 
Conservation Act, which has made an enormous contribution to restoring elephant populations — 
was first presented to me, I was enthusiastic. However, I asked Mr. Fields, Mr. Studds, and Mr. 
Beilenson, drafters of the legislation, to make one key change, by adding tigers to the 
legislation. Not only were tigers just as endangered as the rhinos which often share their 
habitats, but in addition it was cleat to me that the American people were also particularly 
concerned with their fate. 

The legislation which resulted was the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act of 1 994. It 
assigned responsibility for implementation to the Department of the Interior, in consultation with 
the Administrator of the Agency for Internationa! Development, for undertaking a rhino and tiger 
conservation program. Within the Department of the Interior, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
was been given the lead to administer the Act, because of its twenty years of experience in 
administering programs in Asia and Africa. The first Congressional appropriation to the fund 
was for $200,000 in FY 1996; this amount was doubled to $400,000 in FY 1997 and another 
$400,000 was appropriated in FY 1998. 

To initiate this new program, the Fish and Wildlife Service sent out a call for proposals to an 
extensive mailing list of potential cooperators, developed from its long experience with regional 
and range country agencies and organizations in Asia and Africa, including CITES partners and 
the CITES Secretariat. The Act gave clear guidance that priority was to be given to proposals 
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which directly supported and enhanced wild rhinoceros and tiger populations and which included 
matching funds. A review panel composed of representatives from the Service and the Agency 
for International Development -- a very beneficial partnership — was set up to evaluate proposals 
received and recommend the awarding of funds. 

During the 1996-1997 grant cycle, 68 proposals were submitted for consideration, and 77 new 
proposals have been received thus far in FY 1998. Of the total 145 proposals received, 30 have 
so far been funded in 10 range countries in Africa and Asia, at a cost of $582,000 disbursed or 
committed. Another 25 grant applicants have been provided suggestions about how their 
proposals can be modified so that they might meet the criteria for approval. 

This is a small grant program, but it is amazing how much even a small amount of money can 
mean to our partners in other countries. The simple act of providing boots, raincoats, radios, and 
basic training can make an enormous difference in the ability of rangers in India or Tanzania to 
undertake elective monitoring and anti-poaching patrols. Something more intangible ~ but 
often even more important — is the boost to their morale when they realize that we flie United 
States care enough to help them. Some examples of current projects, and what they mean to 
rhino and tiger range countries: 

• In India, the Fund is providing clothing, equipment, and radio networks to help guards 
stop poaching in Kaziranga Nabonal Park and Pobitora, Orang, and Laokhowa wildlife 
sancmaries in Assam. While the Assam rhino conservation program is considered one of 
the best in the country, the lack of even the most basic protective clothing and equipment 
is illustrative of what is needed in many countries if we are to win the war against 
poaching. Project Manager Aiuie Wright reports that the new equipment provided by the 
Fund has given hope and encouragement for guards working long and dangerous 
assignments in difticult terrain. She intends to broaden this initial effort by obtaining 
critical transportation equipment and developing programs among local villagers to 
increase awareness and encourage reporting of illegal activity. 

• In Viet Nam, where tiger habitats are highly fragmented and degraded, the Fund is 
helping researcheis map areas such as Phuoc Son/Tra My Reserve, which is populated by 
ethnic minorities and possibly up to 30 tigers. Tigers which kill livestock are in turn 
killed by the villagers to protect their herds or profit from poaching. This collaborative 
project will assess the tigers' presence in the reserve and surrounding forest and develop a 
model for reducing conflicts between human land use and tiger conservation. 

• In Tanzania, extensive poaching has fragmented and reduced the Tanzanian black rhino 
population to less than 100. The Selous Game Reserve, one of the largest protected areas 
in Africa, may be the last hope for survival of the black rhinoceros in that country. The 
Fund has enabled surveillance and monitoring training for field staff and a survey on the 
Selous ihino population that will yield specific recommendations for establishing 
potential Intensive Protection Zones in the reserve. 
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In the short history of the program, the Service has received many comments about the utility 
and importance of the Fund, both within the United States and from other countries. Dr. Thomas 
Foose, of the International Rhino Foundation says that "The Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund 
is an important component of the entire package of partnerships. Many had origins before (the 
Fund), but it helps them flourish, and stimulates matching requirements." From India, Ms. 
Belinda Wright of the Wildlife Protection Society, says that "FWS (U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service) is perhaps the one (organization) we respect the most, because we have had such a long 
and close interaction with them. They are genuinely aware of all the issues. ..they understand and 
care." 

The Service has also developed a strong partnership with the National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation’s “Save the Tiger Fund”, serving on the Council which oversees it and coordinating 
reviews for all of the project proposals received by each program. 

The Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund has gotten off to an excellent start over the past three 
years. The job has only just begun, however. There is much more work to do and no shortage of 
committed partners seeking our help in Afhca and Asia. Reauthorization of the Rhinoceros and 
Tiger Conservation Act will send a strong message that the American people care deeply about 
these resources of commitment by the U.S. Government to provide sufficient funding and 
continued support to the conservation of these key representatives of the Asian and African 
continents and fill an important void. 

The Administration supports the passage of H.R. 3113 and also seeks some technical 
amendments consistent with our FY99 budget proposal to consolidate the African elephant, 

Asian elephant, and rhino and tiger conservation funds under a Multinational Species 
Conservation Fund. The purpose of the consolidation would be to streamline bookkeeping and 
eliminate unnecessary duplication and overhead. Separate sub-accounts would be retained for 
the Rhino and Tiger Conservation program and each of the other specialized programs under this 
Fund. 

The Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act/H.R 2807 

I would now like to discuss the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act, introduced by Chairman 
Saxton. Chairman Saxton’s bill, H R. 2807, addresses a critical part of there remaining problem. 
Conservation assistance is only half of the job, however. In order to break the cycle of poaching 
and illegal trade which has devastated so many diino and tiger populations, we must also work to 
break supply lines and remove rhino and tiger products from the marketplace. 

In 1993, afrer I concluded that authorities in China and Taiwan were ignoring or even, in some 
cases, aiding and abetting a flourishing trade in rhino and tiger parts within their borders, I 
determined that coordinated U.S. and international action was necessary. I invoked the Pelly 
Amendment to the Fisherman’s Protective Act by certifying both China and Taiwan and woiked 
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with other CITES nations to obtain an international consensus on the need for corrective action. 

In response to a clear statement of our expectations for improvement in the situation, China took 
some immediate positive steps to improve their laws and enforcement. Taiwan failed to make 
similar progress, however, and in 1994 the President took the unprecedented step of applying 
trade sanctions. The sanctions - combined with continued efforts at constmctive engagement - 
eventually resulted in enormous improvements on Taiwan. As a result, in 1995 the President 
was able to remove the sanctions, and as progress continued I was able to lift the Pelly 
certification in 1996. I’m happy to say that with strong U.S. encouragement, Taiwan has 
continued these positive efforts. 

Unfortunately, not all of the problems with the trade in rhino and tiger parts is in Asia. There is 
also a thriving trade in medicines which are at least labeled as containing tiger or rhino parts in 
traditional medicine shops in major cities having large Asian communities all around the world - 
and we are not exempt from this problem in the United States. Recognizing this, in 1994 1 asked 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to undertake a program to help remove these medicines finm the 
U.S. marketplace. As a result, the Service began a pilot program in Los Angeles involving 
outreach to local Asian communities, incorporation of the plight of rhinos and tigers into the 
curriculum in local schools, and other community-based activities. In addition, in Los Angeles 
an interagency wildlife law enforcement task force has also made concentrated efforts to interdict 
shipments of wildlife products — including rhino and tiger medicines — with excellent results. 

The Los Angeles programs have clearly had an impact. A recent survey by TRAFFIC, the World 
Wildlife Fund’s wildlife trade monitoring organization, found that of seven U.S. and Canadian 
cities, Los Angeles had by far the lowest incidence of medicines labeled as tiger and rhino 
medicines in traditional medicine shops. On the other hand, the survey also reveals the depth of 
the problem which we are facing in other cities, and highlights a continuing problem which no 
amount of educational outreach or enforcement task forces can solve — the lack of authority to 
take enforcement action against medicines which are labeled as containing tiger or rhino parts. 
Every year, Service wildlife inspectors all over the country routinely encounter shipments 
containing wildlife products labeled as containing protected species parts ~ especially tiger and 
rhino. These mass-produced products from Asia are destined to be sold as "cure alls" in 
traditional medicine shops. Investigations in Asia have clearly shown that rhino hom, tiger bone, 
and other tiger and rhino parts are used in manufacture of some of these medicines. 

Once these products teach the United States - even when their labels blatantly claim that the 
items contain rhino or tiger parts - the burden of proof is still on the Service to demonstrate 
scientifically whether the products contain what the label says. This is a time-consuming and 
expensive process. Forensics experts estimate a cost of up to $100,000 to develop a DNA 
analysis test to identify any particular group of wildlife, such as all rhinos or all tigers, and the 
process would only work if DNA markers had not been destroyed when the product was 
manufactured. For example, if a product reported to contain tiger bone has been heated to high 
temperatures during compounding, a DNA analysis test could not be conclusive. The only 
substance which could be confirmed is the presence of calcium, an ingredient just as likely to 
represent cow bone and tiger bone. 
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Given these results, seized items must often be returned to the importer because no violation of 
existing U S. law can be shown. Some ports have chosen not to seize tiger bone products 
because the burden of proof with respect to content has made enforcement so difficult. As a 
result, products claiming to contain tiger and rhino continue to be readily for sale. Even if some 
of these products contain no rhino or tiger parts, they serve as a smokescreen for other products 
which clearly do contain the real thing. As a result, such products continue to stimulate demand 
and feed a market that ultimately depends on the killing of these critically endangered species. 

H.R. 2807, the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act, would close this major gap in our existing 
laws by adding new criminal prohibitions to the existing Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act. The 
Administration strongly supports this new measure, which is designed to prohibit the importation 
and sale of products that claim to contain rhinoceros hom or tiger products. The proposed 
prohibition on import and export of such products will allow us to seize these illegal substances 
at U.S. ports of entry and dsnand their immediate forfeiture, and the prohibition on sale of these 
products will help keep stockpiles which are already in the country off store shelves. 

Furthermore, this bill is fully in keeping with an international consensus on the need for such 
legislation in every country. Recognizing that trade in rhino and tiger medicines is a global 
problem, the CITES Conference of the Parties has adopted a series of resolutions calling on all 
countries to adopt new legislation to control this trade. Resolution Conf 9.13, for example, 
adopted in Fort Lauderdale in 1994, urges tiger range and consumer countries to prohibit trade in 
“..products labeled as containing parts and derivatives of tiger." Resolution Conf. 10.19, 
adopted in Harare last year, asks parties to ensure that “..their national legislation effectively 
controls trade in all parts and derivatives of species used for healing purposes and trade in 
medicinal products containing or purporting to contain them.” [Emphasis added] Other 
countries are also moving forward to implement these CITES recommendations: the United 
Kingdom, for example, has adopted similar legislation which has enabled it to remove 20,000 
items from shelves in traditional medicine shops in London alone. 

Because H.R. 2807 would be an amendment to an existing statute which currently has no 
criminal prohibitions, we do have some proposed technical amendments to offer you which 
would help improve its effectiveness. Our suggestions will include such topics as adding 
authority to seek civil penalties and forfeiture for violations of the prohibitions, adding some 
definitions of who is subject to the law, and establishing court jurisdiction. 

In summary, the Administration is strongly in favor of the adoption of H R. 2807, with some 
technical amendments. It will help to ensure that commercial trade in rhino and tiger medicines 
in the United States does not undermine the benefits to range countries from Congressional 
appropriations to the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund and compound the cost of conserving 
these species in the wild. Passage of H.R. 2807 would complement and enhance our ongoing 
conservation efforts under the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act, the Pelly Amendment, CITES, 
and other domestic and international measures. We believe that the Rhino and Tiger Product 
Labeling Act will help continue the global leadership role of the United States in rhino and tiger 
conservation. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

My name is Dr. Terry Maple. I am the President and CEO of Zoo Atlanta and 
President-elect of the American Zoo and Aquarium Association (AZA). Thank 
you for the opportunity to testify before you today on two very important bills - 
H.R. 2807, the Rhinoceros and Tiger Products Labeling Act, and H.R 3113, to 
reauthorize the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act to 2004. The AZA 
strongly supports both bills. 

The American Zoo and Aquarium Association (AZA) represents 182 accredited 
institutional members - virtually every professionally operated zoological park, 
aquarium, oceanarium and wildlife park in North America, and over 6000 zoo 
and aquarium professionals, commercial suppliers, and interested individuals. 

In 19%, over 120 million people visited AZA members zoos and aquariums - 
more than those who attended professional baseball, basketball, football and 
hockey games combined. 

First, 1 would like to express AZA's appreciation for the concern and interest this 
Subcommittee has shown for the conservation of not only the rhinoceros and 
tiger, but the African and Asian Elephant and many other highly endangered 
and threatened species. I especially thank you, Mr. Chairman, Congressman 
Abercrombie, and the other Members of the Subcommittee for introducing the 
Asian Elephant Conservation Act and shepherding its passage last fall. Like you, 
AZA was very pleased when President Clinton signed the bill into law. We will 
work this year, 2 dong with our colleagues, to secure funding for this new 
program. 

Rhinoceros and Tiger Products Labeling Act 

As this Subcommittee is well aware, the situation facing all species of rhincxteros 
and tigers in the wild has reached crisis levels with ninety-five percent of the 
tiger population having disappeared since the turn of the century. At the 
beginning of the 20**' century, an estimated 100,000 tigers roamed India, 
Indochina, and other parts of Asia. Today, fewer than 11,000 rhinoceros and 
6,000 tigers are left in the wild, and those numbers continue to drop rapidly. 

Since the 1940's, three tiger subspecies - the Caspian, Bali, and Javan have 
become extinct . The Sumatran rhino - numbering less than 500 animals - and the 
South China tiger are now among the most highly endangered mammals on 
eartiL While pressure from an expanding human population and the 
development of natural resources to supply booming economies have attributed 
to a decline in worldwide tiger populations, poaching has clearly taken center 
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stage since the 1980's as the primary reason for the decline of these magnificent 
animals. 

According to Joshua Ginsberg of the Bronx Zoo/ Wildlife Conservation Society, 
the collapse of the Soviet Union opened the illegal market for the Siberian tiger 
which, combined with an improved standard of living for millions of Asian 
consumers, has increased the demand for expensive tiger products. However, 
recognizing the problem and solving it are two very different things - as many of 
my colleagues have come to realize. Stopping the demand for rhinoceros horn 
and tiger parts in light of 1000 years of proven traditional Asian medicinal 
practices, and a strong cultural affinity for tiger bone and rhino horn is extremely 
difficult. 

The AZA strongly believes solving this serious problem needs a two-pronged 
attack. H.R. 2807 must be enacted into law. This legislation would ensure that no 
person may import any product labeled as or actually containing any species of 
tiger of rhinoceros into, or export any such product from, the United States. 

While the bill would not affect the market within Asia, it would stop the 
increased importation of rhino and tiger products into the United States. 
According to a recent report by the World Wildlife Fund and World 
Conservation Society, more than 50 percent of all retail stores in North America 
Chinatowns continue to sell illegal endangered species products despite a twenty 
year ban. The bill also would eliminate the expensive and time consuming 
laboratory testing necessary to determine if a confiscated product contains 
ingredients originating from rhinos or tigers. Finally, the bill would help to 
alleviate the constant budgetary constraints faced by U.S. Customs agents and 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to fully inspect all products prior to importation 
rather than just those that are labeled to derive from rhinoceros and tiger parts. 

Although all species of rhinoceros and tiger have been listed as Appendix I of the 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora (CITES) for nearly twenty yeeus, the prohibition on trade of these animals 
and their parts heis not been well enforced in some Asian countries. Passage of 
H.R. 2807 - combined tvith increased appropriations for law enforcement - will 
certaiiUy be a bold step by the United States in ending the slaughter of the 
rhinoceros and tigers in the wild. 

Also, the AZA and other conservation organizations must continue educating 
the public on the harmful affects of purchasing rhino and tiger products. The 182 
institutional members of AZA are in a unique position to help. Our members 
have the opportunity to educate millions of visitors on a daily basis on the 
devcistating affects that development has, and continues to have, on the critical 
habitat for these two highly endangered species, and the long-term consequences 
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of purchasing products that claim to contain rhino or tiger parts. Stopping the 
existing illegal trade is important, but educating people on the affects of their 
individual actions is essential to keeping tigers and rhinoceroses from going the 
way of the Dodo bird. 

For example, last year AZA unveiled a new traveling exhibit designed to 
promote the survival of the tiger. The AZA "Save The Tiger Traveling Exhibit - 
Tiger in Crisis" - is designed to help educate people about tigers, the problems 
they face as an endangered species, and the efforts zoos and other organizations 
are making to conserve them. The exhibit was funded by the Exxon Save the 
Tiger Fund Program of the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. The display 
consists of five freestanding kiosks attached to dramatic life-size tiger cut-outs. 
Highlighted with magnificent photography and hands-on interactive elements, 
each kiosk tells a different chapter in the story of the tigers, what's being done to 
help them, and offers the public the opportunity to get involved in tiger 
conservation. Between January 1998 and September 2000, the exhibit will have 
visited nine AZA zoos across the country, allowing for millions of visitors to 
become better educated on the plight of tigers. 

The zoos and aquariums of AZA have also greatly expanded their conservation 
responsibilities well beyond their gates. AZA members are very involved in a 
number of field conservation programs on every continent, including rhinoceros 
and tiger field conservation programs in Asia and Africa. For example, the AZA 
Sumatran Tiger Species Survival Plan (SSP) continues to work with Indonesian 
wildlife authorities in developing their Center for the Reproduction of 
Endangered Species benefiting both native rhinoceros and tigers, and the 
Minnesota Zoological Garden has adopted the Ujung Kulon National Park on the 
island of Java in Indonesia to protect the last stronghold of the Javan rhino. A 
number of AZA institutions have combined their efforts with the Internationai 
Rhino Foundation in Zimbabwe on several conservation projects to protect 
southern black rhuMceros. Attached are the 1996-1997 Conservation and Science 
reports outlining the collective efforts of AZA members in rhinoceros and tiger 
conservation and research. 

AZA zoos also have had the fortune of maintaining a number of endangered 
species under their care, which has given them the opportunity to develop 
successful techniques in reproduction, animal radio and satellite telemetry, 
veterirtary techniques, genetic makeup and population densities, and disease 
control that have been transferred to field conservationists. In essence, AZA 
zoos and aquariums have become the classrooms for field conservation. 
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AZA believes that H.R. 2807 will compliment the historical role the United States 
has played to combat the illegal trade of animals and animal parts. Combining 
H R. 2807 with the Endangered Species Act, the Wild Bird Conservation Act, and 
the Lacey Act with the actions the U.S. took against China and Taiwan in 1994 
under the Felly Amendment to the Fishermen's Protective Act for engaging in 
trade of tiger parts and rhino horn, will certainly tighten the grip around the 
worldwide illegal trade of rhinoceros horn and tiger parts. 

Extension of the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund 

The AZA strongly supports the reauthorization of the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Act. The AZA especially believes the Rhinoceros and Tiger Fund 
has already proven itself effective for critical conservation programs in Africa for 
the highly endangered northern and southern black rhinoceros, and for 
developing workshops in India and Indonesia for improving enforcement 
programs. Fourteen projects at a total of $251,000 were funded in 1996. Like the 
African Elephant Conservation Fund, this fund is designed to be "a quick-strike" 
in assisting conservation organizations on the front lines in saving these animals 
from extinction. As 1 said before this Subcommittee in 1996, "while AZA zoos 
and aquariums have become the last stronghold for tigers and rhinoceros, we 
realize we caimot save them from extinction by zoo propagation alone." Field 
conservation work and anti-poaching efforts are critical. These funds have, and 
will continue to keep several important conservation efforts moving forward. 
AZA will continue to seek increased appropriations for the rhinoceros and Tiger 
Fund. 

In conclusioit, AZA believes our ability to educate 120 million atmual visitors - 
including 10 million students as part of their classroom and summer camp 
activities - with our expanding field conservation programs, has placed us in the 
forefront of wildlife conservation education. AZA and its members institutions 
will continue to work with the FWS and Congress in combating the senseless 
destruction of these magnificent animals. 

The AZA strongly supports the efforts of the Subcommittee. 

Thank you. 
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SSPs 

GREATER ONE-HORNED ASIAN RHINOCEROS {Rhinoceros 

unicornis) 

Species Coordinator: Mkhaet Dee, Los Angeles Zoo 
Regional Studbook Reeper Tot) Foose, The Wilds 


InCroductioa 

Tlie of dtis SSP is to presave 90H of die gene diversity firom die wild populatiott for a period of 100 
yean. To adiieve this goal, it has been detennined that the target populaHon for the SSP is 90 riuno. Inaccwdance 
indi die 1994 Ci^Hive Plan for Rhmo, the 7/50ft00 ^ t»get pc^lalkm ^als ue 

Ctureat Popniatloii Statos 

At die current rate of tner^se, die SSP populatioo should tianre no probteoa attaining its 7-year (i.e. from 1994 
to 2001) target populatioa of 50 by the year 2001. There are currently 17 institutioas participating in Greater 
One-homed Asian Rhinoceros SSP. Several transfen have taken place to enhance die potential for die 

SSP. However, there are still only eight institutioas that have bred this species. Five institutioas have single males 
and two have annuals dial have roK^ed sexud nwanity, but have not produced ofEqnir^ yet 

A female calfwas bom at die Oklahoma City Zoo, becomh^ an F2. This ia not the Gist time second generation 
calves have been bom in the SSP. however, the sire of diis calf is the only Uving of&pcing of ds founder paroits. 

A male and a female, bodi founders diat had foiled to reproduc e dM during this rqxxting period. The SSP is 
sdU Degotfoting the transfer of a fmuider male from India. 


Data Table (curmt through 1 July 1997) 

Two years 

One year 
aeo 

Current 

year 

Participating Institutions 

15 

16 

17 

Gltfoal Captive populatioa 

76.59 

80.62* 

70.64 

aniinals managed 

42 

45 

43 

Tmal recommended biilfas 

5 

3 

3 

« of SSP deaths 

2 

1 

2 

# of noQ recommended birdis 

0 

0 

0 

ilofingwits 

0 

0 

0 

# of exports 

# of founden w/represented 

1 

2 

2 

ilaceiidMB 

12 

LZ 

12 


There are no oon-SSP animals in Noidi Aoioica, however, one female has been designated as over represented 
m the cmmnt SSP populatioiL Thisaninialciirrentiy resides at the San Di^o Wild Anhnal Park.* Indied^tabfe 
it should be noted diat not all of holders of diis species have relied to the Intemational Studbook questicNinaice, as a 
result die nuodiers in die total populahoo is skewed for 1996 reporting period. 

Poaefatng condnues to be a problem in both range states, but does not appear to be any more significant dian in 
pastyears. IhewildpopulationofaboutaiOOappeaxstobeuicreasiDgsligbdy. 

Demographic Trends 

Life hi^iry analytas of the Nodi Amoican population mdkaites a growdi rife (r) of l.043,a generatkm 
time(T) of 19 years, a rate of population increase per generstion(Ro) of 2.122, and a life expectancy at birth of 
puenty years. This SSP specks has grown m an aimuBl rate of 1.3 animals per year since 1982, even vddi a aomber 
ofeiqxHis. 
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Population Genetics 

The gene diversity in die peculation is .917. Desemdant pcculadon mean kinship is .0832. There are 17 actual 
founders and 7 more po^tbai founder. 

Inbreeding coefficient (1) has been calculated for eadi living animal. There are several animals with f«0.25. 
If die foundn^ pq?uiatot is going to effet^itely nteet the SSFs goals, we still n^d to obtein six to e^ht new 
founders for tihe North American population. Tte acquisition of any animals from India or Nepal will put the SSP 
gIos«^ to its goals. 

Research 

There are sevoal research projects .in process involving Greater fhie^loated Asian Rhino imkx Ae 
au^ices of die AZA'Rhinocetos Advisory Oroty ■and avidi finuUng from die toterflattonal Rhino gjiumdalfeiL. 

Bitic Reproductive iBiology of dteRluMMini beiucoDdo^ Mike Fbuiadcer of dte Dr. 

TertiRodt of^fiie Geiileit|ar.3tqModut£b0!|fE|^S^uig^^ ttd Onraimad Zoo, and ianine Banm of 

dte NatikiBalr2kK>*s Coaseayatkm and JUseardt^Genter-jSnathsonianliwdm 

]^c RMoo Nutrition1>enig conducted t^Bts’&Uen’Dihienfeldnt the WikSife Conservation Society. 

Possible Deten n inantaxifSkew Ttrmb Mides in dw Sex Iftatkijof Rhino Calves in Kwdi American fedlitics 
being coDductedjotody^y his. Shirley Addnsoocofthe Wiids, Dr. Stien Diezmifeldof WCS and I^. T«n Foose of 
die IRF and die Wilds. 

field Conservation 

Pte SSPIs wwidn^inddidie Intea^^ooalil^^ FonadatkMpR^^.ptovide nq^oolaedet^ in rnfu preyed 
for bodi Rhinoceros udkoods and itsiico^edt^lfpeca^tVIVQiXieioa^oi^^ (dte Javra iduno). A prohaible 
poQCct fet ’^ loexi ^ units to Javan liuno in U^ung todon 

Natknuil Park, Indonesia. 

Sbort>term Goa^ for tte Up^ming Year 

(1) Pair single animals where possible. 

(2) LoctUe new founders for die SSP. 

(3) Encourage more institutions to become participant is die SSP. 

(4) Encourage more breeding within genetic ^lidelines. 

Progress Toward Goals 

The SSP is actively {Xtrsumg sew fountos. New holders aie coming on line at the mte of one per year. 

Plnaocia! 

At this point the SSP does not have a separate account, but works toough the Rhioocoos Taxon Advisory 
(koup and the Intemationai Rhinoceros Foundation. 


BLACK RHINOCEROS (Diceros bimrnis) 

Species Coordinamr: Dr. Don Farst, Doctor, Glad^ Porter Zoo 
Regional Studbook Keeper: Thomas J. Foose, Ph.D., The Wilds &. International Rhino Founthition 

Introduction 

The AZA Black Rhino SSP continues its atten^ts to develt^ self-sustaining pi^ulations of two subspecies or 
get^rapbkal varieties of the as a badc-^ to wiM pc^ktioos and ^ a i«^urce to comluct na^gem^t- 

orientt^ research and generate ffmds for in situ conservation. Updated SSP Master Plan recommendations were 
i^ed as part of die consolidated AZA SSP Rhmo Mast^ Plan in Ftouaiy 1996. An initiate of dtis Master Plan 
will be produced at an AZA Rhinoccr<x3 Advisory Group worieshe^ in Novembw 1997 at White Oak Conservation 
Center. 

Taiget popuhitioa collectives to black rhino in die AZA ^ w«e imxposed: 90 mickaeii vaA 80 minor. Ha: 
goal is to preserve 90% of die gene diversity in die population for 1 10 to 150 years (i.e. 8-10 ihino generations). In 
\994 based upon fee^ck fiom the regional f^c^ms to die GCAP/GASP. dicse population targete were fuidier 
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lelmed to reflect e time finune for adueveniRat this ciuoge recognizes foe need for more peifonnaoce 
measurement and attainable objectives in captive breeding pr ogr a ms for rhino. The 7 year/50 year/ ajod 100 year 
targ^ po{Hilati(m ol^'ectives are: tmchadi 9(^9^9Q and minor SOiZQfZO. 


Ihita Tidtie {cux^nt ! July 1997) 


D. b. miekadi 
Putici|»tii!g Institutions 
Total World C^ve Pt^tulatfon 
Total N. American Captive Populadon 

# of SSP animals managed 

# of SSP lecomm^ed bhfos 

# of QoarecomcDded bodis 

# of deaths of SSP animals 
#of inqxMts 
#ofe3q>(»ts 

Total fouatkrs with descet^aitts 


2 Years Ago 
(July 1995) 

! Year Ago 
(July 1996) 

Carrait Year 
(July 1997) 

27 

27 

31 



87.98 - 185 

37.29 "66 

3930 “ 69 

41.31 “73 

37.29 = 66 

39.30 = 69 

41.31 = 73 

4 

3 

3.0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0.3 = 3 

0 

0 

0.4 = 4 

1 

0 

0 


JS 


37 


39 
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Data Table (current through 1 July 1997) 





2 Years Ago 

1 Year Ago 

Current Year 

D. b. minor 

(July 1995) 

(July 1996) 

(July 1997) 

Participating Institutions 

10 

10 

10 

Total World Captive Population 



29.32 = 61 

Total N. American Captive Population 

11.17 = 28 

13.18 = 31 

18.20 = 38 

a of SSP animals managed 

11.17 = 28 

13.18 = 31 

18.20 = 38 

# of SSP recommended births 

0 

5 

5.2 = 7 

# of nonrecomended births 

0 

0 

0 

# of deaths of SSP animals 

1 

2 

0 

# of imports 

0 

0 

0 

# of exports 

3 

0 

0 

Total founders with descendants 

18 

22 

27 

Current Population Status 


The SSP population of minor is now growing vigorously and should attain its desired size of 80 in less dian a 
rhinn generation. The michaeli population is larger and nearer to its target population size but has been more or less 
stagnant for a number of years. According to the International Studbook for Afiican Rhinoceros, Ac global captive 
population of michaeli is 87.98 = 185 and of minor 29.32 = 61 for a total of 1 16.130 = 246. 

Wild populations of black rtuno appear to have stabilized at about 2,400 and are actually recovering slowly in 
some areas although the threat of significant poaching remains throughout the range. 

Demographic Trends 

Objectives for reproduction in the Master Plan are more specific and ambitious dan in previous Black Rhino 
Master Plans; michaeli 7 birdis per year for next 5 years, with a total of 29 recommended breedings, and 
recruitment of 8 more of the breeding-age non-breeder males and 1 1 more of the breeding-age non-breeder females 
to reproduction so there will be 20.17 breeders instead of the current 12.16; minor 4-5 calves per year for next 5 
years, with a total of 14 recommended breedings, and recruitment of 3 more breeding-age non-breeder males and 
especially 6 more of die breeding-age non-breeder females to reproduction so there would be 7.13 breeders instead 
of die current 4,7. Reproduction over the last two yeans appears to be fulfilling these admittedly ambitious gojUs for 
minor but not for michaeli. The skew in sex ratio of michaeli calves over the last 7 years in conjunction with the 
aging of the breeder female population is tnqjcding achievement of the demographic objectives. 

The greatest demographic problem in michaeli is now the serious skew toward males in sex ratio of calves bom 
in the SSP ; 20 of the last 25 surviving births have been male. The pattern is now statistically significant. A similar 
trend, although not yet statistically, may be developing in minor. In an endeavor to redress this demogr^hic 
imbalance, 3 females were inerted over the last year from die michaeli population in Addo Elephant National P^ 
in South Africa. An atten^it to acquire another female, captive bom, from Japan failed widi the death of die rhino 
to congestive heart failure soon after its arrival in North America. However, a finthcr importation of a female from 
Japan is being arrai^ed as part of an exchange betwcCT dw SSP and Species Survival Committee SSC J^ian SSCJ. 

There continues to be unsatisfactory survival of black rhino und^ intensive management due to a conqilex of 
heath problems (including hemolytic anemia, liver toxicities, encephalomalacia, various infectious disease, etc.). 
However, with various preventative and thcn^icutic measures suggested by the continuing research on dicse 
problems, mortality has declined appreciably ovw dw last several years. 

Population Genetics 

The genetic foundation of the michaeli population seems adequate at this time: there arc 39 founders; gene 
diversity is about .97. The addition of new founder tines widi animals imported for demographic reasons will 
fiirther secure this situation. The genetic status of minor in die N.A. population is also sound: there are 27 founders 
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with another potential one; gene diversity is about 0.96. 

Ti^re is an on^ing cffiwt to mcarease fotmder represcnatHm dirtmgh reciuifntont of rqnoduction from n<»i- 
breeder founders already in the population. 

Special Concerns 

Hie pt^ible causes of the ^ew towards maks in sex ratio of calvK needs to be intensively investigatod to 
detemiine if titere are possible mam^ement fteton causing this pattern. Health and bu^iandiy need to be unproved 
to increase survival and reproduction in tfiis specks. Additional space both subi^pecies needs to be increased and 
coordinated with each other and with the 2 otiier major rhino taxa in SSP proems, i.e. the white and Indka riiino. 
The Bl^ Rhino SSP Iras be«i workii^ in partkxUar with the White Rhino in hopes of moving white rhuio 
from selected institutions to open up more space for blade ihino. Better coordination is die reason for condiiiiing 
die black and white rhino first in the African Rhino SSP Master Plan of 1994 and now in tihe totally consolidated 
AZA Rhino Master Pbn of 1996. The questkxi of whether or not to keq> michaeii and minor as two swbjqiecies is 
tiiUpimdii^anddiepoKSitiity ofa wtHtshopoo the tasue remains undts ctmsideratKm. 


Research 

litere B* sevoil najw leseindi littao, imdor tospfces of (he AZA 

RIlMOCOm AdviSOiy Qtaap 

- #«aarlqrikilogic«»it being conducted by Dr. Don 

Pi^««CXA iindDt..Bic ' ■ 

- ^^^8e|i(odnc«iveBiola^|tfC:#^ ^4^'FoiindiecorflieFt»t Woffl«)% 

Dcl^paft-oftfE^iQiUerfiic^iiproffi^ PW^bii«M-Zoo,endDr..M«si(teiW 

drartjfiomlZoo^T ■ 



»leDelemindSteBoft_. 

bd^’idiiiliuted jointly % 

Soo^end Dr. Torn I^ose ofdieiKF acid tbelil^ili. 


Ncam AsJSpavpMiRpp 
WildS&<3Mpii(ii!i 


Field Comervation 

The is woridng with die fntematicu^ Rfuno to jxoviefe nqqxnt for sooted ^ 

projects fhnmgfaout Africa, rhr-^ pt 

Zhj^bilMe, die major prognnifof eufftoct ^en temunated. m 

a l ^ tt hCye jMogratn duoo^ •'^’':new1%hin ^^p tet’'^ihehllp^PjMcf<di‘*~|wf^-1y ChqMngtH Wildlife TkCM in 
Zi i ttMlIWi. and (be Marwell Pceservaikin > .^ettS^xnge Signifreant siqiport for fa situ 

oodne«;adoQ has commeDced a^Soudi r Africi^Wtoe a ,. cou |lli ftUi ve agcecment has been concluded with National 
Padft^iMrd in South Africa. 


Progress Toward Goals 

(1) There is a new AZA SSP Species Coordinator, Dr. Dtm Faist, who previously served as the Sub-Species 
OMfdinator for Soudiero Black Rhino. 

(2) An appreciable number of thmo continue to be relocated in an otdeavor to induce more reproduction. Th^ 
are already positive results frran these moves and more lelocatioas are planned. 

(3) To redress the demographic imbalance caused by the skew towards males in sex ratio of michaeii calves boro in 
the SSP, 3 females have bwii acquired from die free-ranging population in Addo Ekphant Natitmal Park, South 
Afrioi to which diis sidispecies had beai translocated in the 1960$ from Kenya. 

(4) Major lesevch projects on health, nutrition, and reproduction are in progress with support from &e 
International Rhino Fotmdation. 

(5) Captive habitat for black litino in Nordi America baa been and continues to be expanded duough co(xdinati<m 
w^ die White Rhino ^P. 


Financial Report 

The Black Rhino SSP does not maintam a aepaiate bank account but works dirough die AZA Rhinoceros 
^visory C^iup Kcouat and die Intematioual Rluno FouDdatioo. 
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Short-term Goals for Upcoming Year 

( 1 ) The SSP Master Plan recommendations for black rhino will be updated at a meeting of the Rhinoceros Advisory 
Group at White Oak Conservation Center in Novenaber IS>97. 

(2) Attempts will continue to reproduce all breeding age females and recommendations will continue to wean 
calves as soon as possible to be able to expose post-lactationai cows to bulls. 

(3) There will be an intensive research effort to determine if tiiere are management factors causing the skew 
towards males in the sex ratio of black rhino calves bom in the SSP. 

(4) The SSP will continue to interact widi other regional ex situ breeding programs as well as in situ protection and 
management efforts. In particular, an additional female michaeli will be iii^Mrted from Japan (under auspices of the 
SSCJ) to redress the current imbalance in sex ration in thia SSP peculation. In return, a male michaeli will be 
provided to the Japanese SSCJ population. 

(5) More space will be sought for both michaeli and minor in order to achieve the carrying capacity of 170 animals. 

WHITE RHINOCEROS (Ceratotherium simum) 

Species Coordinator: Midiael Fouxaker, Fort Worth Zoological Park 
Regional Studbot^ Keeper: Tom Foose, Ph.D., The Wilds 


Introduction 

In spite of five births diis year within die White Rhino SSP» the population continues to face a demogr^hic 
crisis. Immediate concerns for the white r hino SSP continue to be dte demographic status of die populatkm, the 
need for additional founders, and die need for adequate captive ^ace and herd management. 

Data TaUe (current through July 1997) 



Two 

Years 

Ago 

One Year 
Ago 

Current 

Year 

Participating Institutions 

42 

42 

39 

Total Captive Population 

53.71 

55.67 

55.65 

#SSP animals managed 

124 

120 

120 

#SSP recommended births 

1.2 

2.1 

3.2 

#SSP nonrecommended birdis 

0 

0 

0 

#deaths of SSP animals 

0.3 

0.1 

3.5 

#of imports 

0 

0 

0 

# of exports 

4 

4 

4 

# of founders with descendants 

38 

38 

38 


Demographic Trends 

The Southern white rhino population is not self-sustaining and is in a demogr^hic crisis. As indicated last 
year, only 3% of the captive population is c^)tive bom and bred, numerous genetically valuable individuals have 
not reproduced, and the age structure is senescing (46% of the population is older dian 25 years of age). 

As noted in the above Data Table, die managed population declined by 4 animak due to eiqioTts this year and 
thCTC were 5 biidis within the |x^nilati<Mi. Four of diesc births, however, were to previously proven treeders and 
only one was to a previously unproven breeder. A particular concem of the SSP is die recruitment of unproven 
individuals into the breeding population. 

As reported last year, die noitfam white populabon consists of only four (2.2) animals, none of ^^ch have 
reproduced. Furthermore, all are more than 20 years of age and tiius may be post-reproductive. 
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Population Genetics 

The genetic objective of the white liuno SSP is to maintain 90% gene diversity for 110-15G years. This goal 
may be achievable if the current attempts at improved reproduction sticceed. 

The situation for the northern white rhino continues to lord: bteaJc. WithinU n^^noduction and with such a low 
number of foun<^, this peculation is not likely to be genetically viable without the global management of both 
captive and remnant wild animals. 

Special Concerns 

(1) Demographic crisis: The major problem facing the White rhino SSP that requires immediate attention is the 
(knv^raphic states of li^ pq^mlation. Rqntxtection to date has been spoiadic s^ross iastitetions, and only a few 
institutions have produced calves consistently . As noted {deviously, uiq)roven breeden must be reemited into the 
breeding population in order to meet die population's genetic goals. The number of requests from institutions to the 
SSP for animals exceeds tiie muiib« of individuals available. 

(2) Continued need for large enclosures and social groups: Large captive spaces must be identified that can hold 
white rhinos in herd situations to encourage reproducti<m. There arc a total of 86 adult ^ces and 35 calf spaces in 
13 facilities (cmrwit and pr<^sed). If transfer recommeadatiems arc completed uid institijtions arc successful in 
managing the additional animals, these numbers would bring the target breeding population closer. 

(3) Transit deaths: Four white rhino died within transit this year. 

Research 

IRafh (Ibrntetpal fovestigator), 

G«&ter of Endangeft^'Wlld^lCKEV^ 

To date, nine Xidiite thino SSP institutiocu^iMsit^^ asihdiBniildOiMS Rhino Foundation (IRF)-fuiKled 

to Join iSm 

|m)jeia qicoinpasses f<n^ ^^Bkiny^yed^iftjjedives: (A) to estabHah the 

reppgB^ve utatas <>f the ertant po|uitotkm byiineiaggfiog via hoimonal profiles and 

li^il^^ltmdata taieptodiictive^)d^vwt,- scni^Hy the feastbUiQr of non-isvashr^ 

est^ting time of ovulation; O to examine tbtadjpaot of sesijiti^nality oititoi^ftprDductive hormones; (D) to begin 
developing and testing die feasibility Iransoervical artificial inseatinatioo; and (E) to set the st^e for die 
de^topmest of a rhmo genome resource bank 

Data collection: is on-going and ineludes tiieodleetioo of^feces ^snooitorlionnonal patterns) atui behavioral 
data (to idoitiiy behavxMS tiut may correlate to hatrus; oooriittttted hy T. Wag/egitx, Fort Worth Zoological Park). 
l^toooUe^ioQ will continue for 1 8 mon&sfioiBL^ onset of die project (Kbndi) i^6). Preliminary results of the 
first d^ariontiis of data will be presented to die jO^andiUimo^AGfiiiayear. 

(2) Research populations 

ebutiiein white rhinos, iacluding HldjgnBdea, fagghecpjteaigaaligldror leseardi programs at both the 
White Oak Consetvatico are being evaluated. 

Aaoiti^ly, repfoductive cesearoh using ultilte^r^h^l^oiaianei at ^ Fossil Rim Wildlife Center (R. 
Radctiffe). 

Progress Toward Goals 

(1) Compliance with SSP Master Plan recommendations is good. Thirteen animals have been transferred to date 
based on the SSP and Master Plan recommendations. 

(2) Significant i^earch projects have been funded which will set die stage for fac^fully increasing the p<^u1ation 
growth rate and recruiting additional founders into the population. Additional research projects are in being pursued 
by several individuals. 

(3) The AZA Rhino Husbandry Resource Manual (wdikh includes sections on white rhino) continues to be 
requested, and has been distributed to over 300 institutions throughout the world. 


Financial Report 

Starting Bala^ as of July 1 5, 1 995 : SO 

Futels Raised: SO 

Funds Expended: SO 

Current Balance as of July IS, 1996: SO 


Short-term Goals for Upcoming Year 
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<I) Condnae to faciiiate and encourage the complijmce with all Master Plan recommendations. 

(2) Continue to support and conduct research leading to increasing the population growth rate and recruiting 
additional founders. 

(3) Hold another Master Plan workshop to analyze the current status of die peculation. 


TIGER (Panthera tigris) 

Specie Coordinator: Ronald Tilson, Minnesota Zoo 
Sumatran Tiger Coordinator/Studbook Keeper Gerald Brady, Potter Park Zoo 
Indochinese Tiger Coordinator: Edward Maniska, Cincinnati Zoo 
Siberian Tiger Regional Studbook Keeper: Kathy Traylor-Holzer 
International Studbmk Keeper: Peter Muller, Leipzig Germany 


Introduction 

Three of five Panthera tigris subspecies (P.L allaica, P.L coebetti, and P.t, sumatrae) will be protected under 
d» i^is of die AZA Tiger SSP when aU programs are mature. At the 15^2 iUCN/SSC CBSG Tiger Global Animal 
Survival Plan (GASP) meetiag in Edinburg Scotland, representatives freun ^iona! tiger pmgrams lec^nmended 
that die AZA Tiger ^P be responsible for joindy cooniiuting programs for P.t. altaica (with Europe and Japan), 
P.t corbetd (with range countries only) and P.t sumatrae (with Europe, Australasia and Indonesia). The Bengal 
subspecies P.t tigris will be managed in Europe and India only. The South China subspecies P.t. amoyensis will be 
maiiag»i m China. These recommendaticHis were ratified at die 1^2 Annual AZA Tiger SSP Meeting in Toronto. 


Data Tables 


Sibenan (through 30 June 1997) 


2 Years 

1 Year 

Current 


Ago 

Ago 

Year 


Particq>atmg Institutions 

91 

93 93 


Total Captive Population 

82.69.0 

87.76.0 

87.66.0 

# SSP animals managed 

104 

100 

104 

# of SSP recommended births 

6 

10 

12 

# of nonrecommended births 

0 

5 

0 

# of deaths of SSP animals 

18 

8 14 

§ of tneotts 0 

0 

2 


# of exports 0 

0 

0 


# of founders with descendants 

45 

45 

47 


Sumatran 
2 Years 
Ago 

Participating Institutions 
Total Captive Population 
U SSP animals managed 

# of SSP recommended births 

# of nonrecommended births 

# of d^dis of animaJs 

# of incorts 0 

# of exports 0 


(through 30 June 1997) 

1 Year Current 
Ago Year 

26 27 31 

30.31.0 30.31.0 29.28.0 

61 61 57 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

2 0 4 

0 0 

0 0 
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# of foundere wilfa descendants 17 17 17 


Demographic Tr^ids 

Up undl 1994 the Siberiiun tiger population was being managed for zero populatkm growdt at about 160 animals, 
and has been nearly st^le for die past ten years. This population is now being slowly reduced to accontmodate the 
^(panskHt of dte tundras Mid iadochinese tiger popuiadtms. G enen d kw i tinae for ttib population a juM ever seven 
yevs, sex ratios at birdi ue equal, and die amage litter size is 2.4. Mentality prior to reproductive age (4 years) is 
close to 40%. 

The Sumatran tiger populatMm has been under a breeding moritMium since March 1994 pending the results of a 
molecular DNA study to detenttine die and possfete hybridi^ioo of animab fiom bxhuiesk. Chx^l^eding 

is resumed, the population will be slowly inoeased to ^Mut 75>i00 animals. 

Widi CMie death a^ no buths this year, diere are now only nine (3.6) Indochinese tigers in the SSP pqfmlatitm at 
four iiutitutions, most of wludi are ndated to each other. Impc^don of unrelated aniinab and expansion into 
Mhhdmial hadhttioitt wiU be necessary to expmd dits populatkm. 

Population Genetics 

"Gene drop" analyses omducted on die Siberum populabon revealed dut 962% of die g^enetic diversity present 
in dm (H^inal fixiiidMt of die popoladmi had thus been retained. Fcnmder geotmie equivalrad are at 13.300. 
Founder wpr e sei iiat io n m the popula t ioo continues to approach ta^et levdt. The mean inbreeding coefficient of 
die managed population is 0.019 while the deaceadant population mean Irmahip is 0.0376. 

Oenedc analyres of die Sumatran populadoo indi^tet that 90% of the genetic diversity present in die original 
fmsKiers has boa retetned. Thoteea fouider equivakats (17 actual fouaden) are re^eso^ in fyt p( 9 tdad<m. 
The mean ndireeding coefBcieat of die Sumatran population is 0.062 udiile the descmdioit papulation mean kinship 
is 0.095. 

Recniitment of new founder stock for the Sumtean and Indochineae tiger prograias is a high priority. Aainals 
are (xmtunial^ bdi% sou|^ fom other r^kmal pR^runs tfarou^ direetkm from the CBSG 

GASP. 


Spedal Concerns 

During die 1994 ud 1995 evahiatioo of Sumatnn tigers m Indonesian zoos, evidence arose nimamdii^ the 
origin of several fbunden to the population as well u questions regarding parentage andposaibie hybridization widi 
odier subspecies. This had a profound intact on die Sumatran tiger population, as most of the SSP population 

is related to the Indonesian animals is question. This led to a breeding morataium issued in March 1994 
^rmatran tigos across all imtilurions in the AZA Tiger SSP. When avaihdile, die results fiosn a molecutar DNA 
analyses by Stephen O^riea at d»e Natioaal Cancer Institute will be used to re-evaluate the status of Sumatran tigers 
cuneady held in SSP mstitutiona as well as tigers in the other Sumatnn tiger regjooal programs in Europe, 
Indonesia and Australaaia. This lepoct has not yet been submitted to the Ijgo SSP. 


Pregress Toward Goab 

(1) The ^AZA 'Tiger SSP CooidiBator continued to-oODidEttUB die^fijChUSOC GBS6 Tiger GASP and pursue 
jading to inqrianertp rtig i ina ro t wninCT^ to die 'nggeOASP. 

(2) Ttiii 1‘iiiilliTTIiliiiTlgi r rinjuiTraiu Tiiiiiiil fiwir fMfliir in niiii til cnfilnetri ii|rrir fiiflitfcmfj iiisiinii ns nl. iiiiiiiii! 


healtfa tori pupsto l li B ti sl^ ThmB^-two^South 


givea tattoos and 



d# IVay.^baibts 

inoolinto<gofhiife lg B tt | topu litioiito*»l^^^ 

m ‘ - - “ ' - 

and 4h0<ttfliMUgieie Tiger 
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Financial Report 

N/A 

Short>terni Goals for Upcoming Year 

(1) Continue flic in^Iementation of recommendations from the lUCN/SSC CBSG Tiger Global Animal Survival 
Plan. 

(2) CoR^ilete and publish the PKfiSl Sumatran Tiger Regional Master Plan once the results of the molecular DNA 
analysis are available. 

(3) Initiate the develt^ment of programs for the Indochinese tiger in Malaysia, including securing funding, 
conducting a PHVA workshop, initiating a c^itive regional program and Master Plan, expanding breeding facilities, 
and pursue obtaining additional founders for ^ AZA Ti^ SSP population. 


TAGS 

FELID (Tiger+) 

Co-Chairs: David E. Wildt, Ph.D., NZP Conservation & Research Center, Front Royal, VA 
Jill D. Melten, Ph.D., Disne/s Animal Kingdom, Lake Buena Vista, FL 


Primary Goals 

The overall aim of the Felid TAG continues to be a commitment to conserve all felid species in their natural 
habitats stq>potted by scientific c^tive breeding of threatened and endangered species. During the inaugural 1991 
flie following long-term goab were developed: 1) establish and encourage communication among all 
existing felid SSPs; 2) cooperate with other regional captive breeding programs and ongoing field 
research/conservation cfToits, especially in die context of sharing expertise and resources; 3) develop a database on 
flie status of free-living felid species and ongoing field research in cooperation with lUCN/SSCs Cat Specialist 
Group and Conservation Breeding Specialist Group; 4) assess and coordinate the optimal use of "cat spaces" in 
North American zoos by determining relative need and by allocating of species, populations and/or individuals to 
fliese spaces; S) recommend additkmal species for studbook or SSP inclusion and recruit qualified studbook keepers 
and SSP coordinators; 6) promote and guide the devek^Mnent of improved captive breeding within SSPs by 
facilitating research efforts in exhibitry, animal husbandry, reproduction, genetics, population biology, systcmatics 
(especially subspecies issues), diseasc/mortality, nutrition and behavior; 7) coordinate new programs designed to 
conserve felid genetic diversity, especially flie establishment of genome resource banks for the purposes of 
preserving genetic ctelm gating subspecies and providing resources for forensic purposes; aixl 8) assist all 

felid SSPs in defining husbandry/ciqptive breeding guidelines, obtaining needed animals for SSP programs and, 
when necessary, resolving surplus animal problems and/or contraceptive needs. 


Data Table (current flirough t July 1997) 

Two Years 
Aso 

One Year 

Ago 

Current 

Xai 

# of meetings fliis year 

2 

2 

2 

Present # of studbMks under umbrella 

12 

14 

IS 

Present # of SSPs under umbrella 

7 

6 

6 

# of new studbook petitions submitted 

1 

3 

2 

# of new studbook improved 

1 

1 

1 

# of new SSP petitions submitted 

0 

0 

0 

# of new SSPs aimrovcd 

0 

0 

0 


Special Concerns 

The Seventh Annual Mid-Year Meeting of flic Norfli American Felid Taxon Advisory Group (TAG) was held 
March 14-16, 1997 at the Travel Lodge, Escondido California. The meeting again was generously hosted by Pat 
Quillen of S.O.S. Care, Inc. This is flic third consecutive year that Pal has taken on this arduous task, and the entire 
Felid TAG memberehip is grateful for her dedication and hospitality. This year’s meeting had three distinct 
conqronents. As in past years, there were reports on extensive activities that comprised cither updates of felid 
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population management plans (SSP, PMP, regional collection planning) or conservatkm and research prt^ress. 
T^sc activities mchtded tibe followii^: I) eoUdjorative fislid |»o>cts m Latin Amrarka, Nortii ^nerica, Laos and 
SfMithem Aifica; 2) dte inqx»t8iiceof FIV in fclkJ spenn; 3) die use and dtstributimi of MGA implants, includtng die 
latest data on die effects of tticse contracqitives on felid health; 4) a review of cheetah health; and 5) an overview 
of the power of fecal hormone monitOTing for assessing rqnoductive status in diverse felid species. William Peake 
of du; Ma^srohuseUs o€ Teduicrft^ ^ve a presentation on *'PeIi<^ as a Model f<x Size Variahon ui 

Hearing Ability.” !>. Pealo; is sedcmg cooperation from zoos that are anestfaetiziag felids, for die purpose of 
conducting brief auditory testing. This request is endorsed by the Felid TAG. Stet^ien O'Brien of die National 
Cancer Institute/NOAHS presentod his latest finding on Latin America cat systemadcs and taxonon^, results from 
n^c than 3 years of res ea ic h cndcKsed by the Fdid TAG and siq^rted, in part, by the Ralsimi Purma Conqiany 
and die AZA Conservation Endowment Fund. Other presentations included descriptions of a Regional Plan for 
Managing and Conserving Mesoamerican Felida to be held in San Jose, Costa Rica in April 1997. A second 
component of this year’s annual meeting was tbree working grouj^ addressing the following topics: felid 
OHitracq^on; role of {mvate cat faeilitks; and foiKtioQ, limitations, and fritara of SSPs, PMl^ and TAGs. A ftird 
component involved an annual executive meeting attended only by Felid TAG working group members. Details of 
progress made in working gremps and in the executive meeting arc presented below. 

Pi^ress Toward Goab 

Highlights from die ConccDtion Working Group . Felid managers have been using the steroid melengestrol acetate 
(MGA) administored as a implant for more ttian 2 decades. Recent investigations have revealed, however, 
significant adverse health effects of chronic MGA use. especially the development of uterine cancers. After 
g«ierating a hktory of amtra^qitive use and research in felkb. this working grtnip identified explicit pnrfikzns and 
needs, and tiien made tiie following reconuneodations: 1) Lin^ Munson will serve as Chairperson of a Felid TAG 
Contraception Working Group. The Woridng Group will meet formally at the annual Felid TAG mid-year meeting, 
and the Chairperson also will report its pro gre s s to the AZA Contraceptive Advisory Grmip; 2) No further 
pro^ic^tive, systomatic researdi should be cosKtacted with MGA. Because of the now swll-<»^li8bed 
effects in a host of wild felids, this TAG recommends that MGA continue to be used only as a stop-gap measure 
until new approaches are developed; 3) Odier female contraceptives should be explored (e.g., Lupnm [GnRH 
agonist}, Histxelin (GnRH agonist], other p roges tins diat can be used in iitplants [e.g., Noiplimt, Icvonoi^esUel}, 
Pmeine zona pdlvH^ (PZP) vaccination); 4) The male contraceptive, bisdiamine, should be considered for study 
in the near future, if foere is adequate interest among fehd managers and if it is cost effective; S) Everyone 
interested in tiiis issue, including acieotists and managers, should become stronger advocates for establishing and 
conducting cmitraception studies in noo-dotnestic felids. 

Highliriite from tiie ftivate Cat Facilities W oririny Group The Felid TAG has histcncally reco^iized and 
appreciated the expertise and commitment of private tn-eeders of noo-domestic felids and encouraged their 
participation in working group meetings. There is substantial interest by the private sector in the holding and 
breedi^ of wild folkis. IV exact role of these foctUties in the context of organized management plans imder the 
umbrella of AZA prog r am s has never been addressed. This group began by defining diesc faettitio as privately- 
owned institutions that maintain collections of non-domestic felids and eidier are non-AZA institutional members or 
are accredited as AZA-relatod organizatioas. The focus of these institutions may include breeding, exhibition 
and/or rescue/rehabilitation. Recraisnendations mcluded: 1) The A2LA/WCMC ne^ to be informed of concerns 
of die private cat facilities, and we si^gest they clarify guidelines for accreditation as AZA-relatod organizations or 
developing adjunct status. The AZAfWCMC should be encouraged to streamline the accreditation process and to 
establish a tiered fee system based on die size of the facility; 2) A database of private cat facilities needs to be 
conqiiled and made available to AZA institutions to provide background information for possible in^ctiems with 
die private sector. Pat Quillen has agreed to ccwipile this information for the Felid TAG; 3) Ail private feeders are 
strongly encourage to activity participate in ISIS. 

Htyhliffht s from the Future of SSPi. PMPi and TAGs Working Group . Discussions included growing concern 
about the current and fotine role of varies AZA animal management groiqis. Specifically, there is a hi^ de^R of 
frustration am(mg managers about the efficiency and effe^veness of the overall process. Srnne of diese issues 
already are surfacing at die level of AZA’s WCMC. This working group made the following rccommendatioiis: 

1) During the institutional AZA re-accieditatum process, die issue of participating in managed groups should be 
eaqianded beyond singly requests^ if psrtictpatioa is occurring. The objective sbtMild be to expkue if foe iq^lkant 
institiition is indeed complying wtfo die goals set fordi 1^ die various SSPs and TAGs with udiich it » cot^ierating. 
In other words, if an institution pro mote s its participation in animal management groups, dien its accreditaticui status 
should reflect die quality of hs paitic^tioa; 2) Suggest that AZA develop a ccunmittee diat oversees foe activities 
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and productivity of the management groups (SSPs, PMPs, TAGs). This committee should: a ) More clearly define 
and articulate the function and purpose of each management group, including developing a set of standard operating 
procedures; b) Define the precise duties and responsibilities of the Coordinators and Chairpersons; c) Establish 
consistent membership criteria for each management group that considers the level of individual participation 
anticipated for each institution; d) Review and revise tlw current Memorandum of Participation Agreement, taking 
into consideration the newly refined and developed ideas from points a-c; e) Devise an evaluative process for 
manag ed group performance that is proactively oriented to help Coordinators perform their duties; f) Develop a 
‘‘mentorship" mechanism so diat new Coordinators, Coordinators facing a particularly difficult issue, have an 
identifiable contact for receiving sound advice; g) Formulate an effective mechanism that can be used across 
programs to deal with the issue of institutional non-compliance; 3) There is a need to re-evaluate the issue of non- 
member institutional participation in the management process, with the goal being to ensure the credibility and 
long-term integrity of our animal management programs. This working group requested this report be forwarded by 
the Felid TAG Co-Chairpersons to the WCMC. 

Highlights from Annual Executive Meeting . This meeting was attended only by Felid TAG working group 
members. Research proposals submitted for Felid TAG endorsement were reviewed for inclusion in the 1997 5- 
Year Action Plan. Four proposals were accepted (Improving AI success in the tiger by optimizing hormonal 
ovulation induction therapy by Janine Brown; Impact of husbandry and diet on behavior, adrenal activity and 
reproduction of Latin American felids by Bill Swanson; Conservation of the Amur leopard, a plan for field 
investigation of the Amur leopard in the Russian far east by Alan Shoemaker; and Monitoring contraception safety 
in zoo mammals by Linda Munson). The highest priority proposals recommended for funding were those submitted 
by Drs. Swanson (which met both in situ and education criteria) and Munson (which met the high priority need for 
more contraception research). 

Financial Support 

The Felid TAG has received generous support from the Purina Big Cat Survival Fund through AZA's 
Conservation Endowment Fund. The Felid TAG currently has no funds raised or expended through otiier sources. 

Short-term Goals for Upcoming Year 

(1) Jill Mellen agreed to submit a petition to become the International Studbook Keeper for the Pallas' cat. 

(2) Potential candidates were identified as SSP or PMP managers for the black-footed cat, sand cat and fishing cat. 
Jill Mellen will follow up by contacting each potential candidate. 

(3) Dan Wharton has agreed to be the SPMAG advisor for the black-footed cat, sand cat and fishing cat. 

(4) Norah Fletchall has agreed to contact die AZA Public Education Committee to continue our search for a Felid 
TAG Education Advisor. 

(5) Dan Wharton has agreed to prepare a Felid TAG website format that could be connected to the AZA website. 
This iofoimation site would include the Felid TAG North American Collection Plan. 

(6) The highest priority for 1997 is a masterplanning meeting for the clouded leopard. This SSP now is recruiting a 
new SSP Coordinator, and Dan Morris and Susan Millard have agreed to coordinate the new Clouded Leopard 
Research Council. The masteiplanning/research meeting will be scheduled in the Fall of 1997 

(7) Linda Munson, Chairperson of a Felid TAG Contraception Working Group, will choose the working committee 
by the Annual AZA meeting in Albuquerque, NM. 

(8) The Felid TAG meeting at the A^ meeting in Albuquerque will be used to discuss ideas for soliciting more 
high quality proposab for inclusion in the S year Plan. 


RHINOCEROS 


Chair: Robert W. Recce, The Wilds 
Program Assistant: Thomas J. Foosc, The Wilds, IRF 


Primary Goals 

Considering tiie continuing crisb in ihino conservation, the primary goals of the AZA Rhinoceros Advisory 
Group are: 

(1) Development of viable ex jiTu populations as: 

(A) reservoirs of genetic and demogr^hic material as potential reinforcement of populations in the wild; 

(B) subjects for research to improve conservation management in situ as well as ex situ; 
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(C) ambassadors to stimulate public awareness and support, especially flnancuU, for rhino c^mservatioa. 

(2) Tot^ni Goat (1), tig|m>vanatt of caf^i^ husbaodry and mam^emeRt thmugh research in heaftb, nutritioa, 
behavior and rt^roduction. 

(3) Facilitation of and coordination among the SSP F^ograms for all rhino species (in collaboration with the 
Species Coordinators and the Management Groups). 

(4) Assistaiu^e (financiat, technical, admisistiative) with sel^ted in situ effort for rhino widi emphasis on 
dK»c project tihat are significant, feasible, and fwovide appropriate opportiinities for aj^iication of the puticular 
expertise that the captive conservation community can provide in terms of intensive managemoat technology. 

(5) Partnership witii the Intenutional Rhino Foundation (IRF) particularly in pursuit of Goal (4). 


Data Table: (current tiirough 1 July 1997) 


# of meetings 

Two Years Ago 
(1 July 1995) 

1 

One Year Ago 
(1 July 1996) 

1 

eWent Year 
(! July 1997) 

0 

# of studbooks und« imdireila 

4 

4 

4 

# of SSPs under umlxella 

4 

4 

4 

# of new studbook petitions submitted 

4 

0 

0 

# of new studbooks approved 

0 

4 

0 

# of new SSP petitions submitted 

0 

0 

0 

# of new SSPs approved 

0 

0 

0 


Special Concerns 

The conservation crisis for rhiiKrceros remains acute. Ttere has been iir^rovement on some fomts; setibaci^ on 
others. 

In Africa, the situation for Northern srfute riuno has deteriorated more than for any other taxa over die last year 
as a result of the civil war in Zaire (now Democratic RqHiblic of Congo). There has been virtually a total 
l^akdown of the fHxMection system in Garaniba Natkmal Park with a surober of rhino known and suspec^d of 
being lost to poachers. Numbers of rhino are now estimated at 24 maximum, down from a high of 32 in 1994. The 
zoo conservation community including many AZA institucions, led by Columbus Zoo and facilitated by the 
Intmiational Rhino Foundation, will continue to as^ with their major prefect of support for guards as die sibiatkm 
permits. The soudiem white rhino have continued to increase (now - 7,d00). Nsitdiers of black rhino have 
continued dteir stabilization and even recovery over die last year at about 2,400 but the poaching threat is stiU 
serious. However, 85 % of soudiere rdiite itum and 40% of black rhino are in South Afnca which is still in early 
days of new nationhood. 

In Asia, the Sumatran rhino with fewer than 400 individuals mnains under intense poaching {sessure aldiough 
die rhino protection units (RPUs), fonned with Intenutiooal Rhino Foundation (IRJF) and IVCN/SSC Asian Rhino 
Specialist Groiq) (AsRSG) facilitation, seem to be ameUorating the situation. A major colloquium on Javan rhino 
conducted on two known populations in Indonesia (~S0) and Vietnam (-20), under au^ices of IRF 

widi from the USFWS Rhinoceros md Tiger Cons^vation Fund (RTCF), has be«i enrouraging in 

delineating more effective conservation actioo and greater coordination among the many organizations involved in 
conservation for diis species (e.g. Minnesoa Zoo Adopt-A-Paik Program, AAZK Bowling for Rhinos, WWF, 
Fauna & Flora ii^notionai, PHPA, IRF, AsRSG). Poaching pressure on the Indian ifaino (~ 2,000) remains ^gh 
uid die pt^bility of a major decline is teal 

The AZA Rhinoceros Advisoiy Group also remains ctmeeroed with the successful inqileinentatimi and 
managemoit of sustainable ex situ poputatioos, especially considering the critical state of wild populatkms. All of 
dte rhino ^P |»ognms have deticwncies which ate rocehring att«ti«L Mqw t^te to hu^andry, 

bealdi, mid re|MKM^ctioB of the animals as well as ffnancisl and fdiyueal resources. TlMe has been inqxovement 
over the last year, e.g. in growdi and heahfa of the black ihino population. However, a major demographic problem 
persists in die sex ratio of birtfas in die populatioiis of bodi eastern and southern bla^ rhino (and pohaps is 
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developing in Indian riiitto). The captive populations must attain stability and sustainability. Additionally, there is 
need to develop the metiiodology and programs to use captive populations for reestabbshment and reinforcement of 
wild populations. 

The Sumatran rhino continues as the greatest challmge in rhino conservation both ex situ and in situ. All 3 
( 1 .2) surviving individuals in tiie SSP population (from a maximum of 7) have been consolidated at the Cincinnati 
Zoo. Last year it was stated in the Rhinoceros Advisory Group report that if no reproduction occurred during the 
year, the RAG recommendatitm would be that these animals be moved to larger and more natural enclosures in the 
southern U.S. Since then, a major new reproductive research program has been initiated at the Cincinnati Zoo. 
Concurrently, efforts continue to develop managed breeding centers in native habitat in both Indonesia and 
Malaysia have progressed, e$|)ecially at Way Kambas National Parh in Siunatra, which should be ready to receive 
animals by September 1997. The situation for the SSP program for this s|)ecies will be reassessed at the RAG 
meeting in November 1997. 

There is continuing need to identify feasible and significant ways in which AZA institutions can assist with 
selected in situ programs for rhino conservation both financially and technically. 

Progress Toward Goals 

(1) Implementatioir, witii adaptive adjustments, has continued on the AZA SSP Masterplan for Rhino 
(consolidating all species) issued in Fdmiary 1996. An up>date will be produced tiirough a RAG woihshop in 
November 1997 at White Oak Conservation Center. 

(2) Further in^lementation of the AZA Regional Collection Plan for Rhino has occurred as several new institutions 
have added rhinos and others have converted sp>ecies. 

(3) Ihe AZA Rhinoceros Husbandry Manual has been published during tite last year. 

(4) A new AZA SSP Sp>ecies Coonhnator has been appointed for the Black Rhino. 

(5) The 8 majcK’ research pirojects which the RAG a^ IRF have been sup^rting are generating useful results. 
These projects comprise: 

1 on health of black rhino; 

1 on nutrition of all rhino 
3 on reproductive research on Sumatran rhino 

3 on rep)roductive research on Afncan rhino but with extension to all rhino. 

1 on improved health/husbandry data bases and tissue sample collections. 

A major new research project on possible management factors causing the skew toward males in sex ratios of ihino 
calves bom in the SSP has been initiated. 

(6) Tlie RAG has provided letters of support for other research projects applying for funding from sources other 
thui IRF. 

(7) In an effort to correct for tiie skew toward males in sex ratio of calves in the black rhino, 3 female eastern black 
rhino have been acquired from die population in Addo Elephant National Park as port of a program through which 2 
AZA institutions have provided National Parks Board of South Africa with funds for dieir in situ rhino conservation 
programs. 

(8) There has been significant p i o gr e ss on several components of the 5>Year Plan's in situ programs, through 
partnership with the Intemational Rhino Foundation (IRF), i.e.: 

Development of sanctuary programs for Sumatran rhino in Indonesia and Malaysia has advanced, especially in 
Way Kamb^ National Paik (Sumatra) which should be ready to receive rhino in September 1997. 

• Deployment of ihino protecticm units (RPUs) fw Sumatran rhino in Javan Rhino in Indonesia and Malaysia 
Finalization of plans to f<xin RPUs for Javan Rhino in Ujung Kulon National Park, Indonesia, and prepare for 
them in Cat Loc Natiire Reserve, Vietnam. 

(9) The RAG/IRF Program Of^ has been woridng closely with the Office of Intemational Affairs, U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, on various projects involving inq^lementation of die Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund 
(RTFC) including: 

(A) Review of proposals submits to USFWS for suj^rt under RTCF; 

(B) Receqit of grants for several IRF projects (RPUs and SRS) 

(C) Conduct of the major Colloquium on Javan Rhino 

(10) The website, established in coajunctkm widi the IRF (at new address bttp://www.ihmos-irf.mg) has continued 
to evolve and now has a listserve operatimial to facilitate communication among various rhino ctuistituencies 
including die Rhino TAG. 

(1 l)The RAG Program Office has continued to provide technical services for the AZA Rhino Masterplans and to 
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maintain the AZA Rhino Regional Studbooks as well as the International Studbook for Sumatran Rhino. 

(12)The RAG has continued to intenictions between the SSP and o&er Regional Captive Breeding 

Programs and the International Studbooks for African and Indian Rhinoceros. 

(]3)There have been delays in publication of Around the Horn. The Rhino Conservation Newsieiter (the joint 
newsletter of the AZA Rhino Advisory Group, the IRF, and the Rhino Global Action Plan (GCAP)) due to 
reorganization of the Program Office. 

Financial Report 


Starting Balance as of 3 ! July 1 996: $ 1 ,9 1 0.76 

Funds Raised*; $ 0.00 

Funds Expended*: Support for AZA Husbandry Manual $ 1,800.00 

Bank Charges 82.50 

Total $ 1,882.50 

Ending Balance 30 June 1997: $28.26 


• Much of the AZA Rhino Advisory Group's activities relative to tn situ programs and research projects is in 
partnership wifli die International Rhino Foundation (IRF) which from Sq?t. 1996 to Sqst. 1997 is 
committing $ 500,000 to in situ and $ 244,000 to research projects. 

Short-term Goals for Upcoming Year 

(1) Continue with implementation and proAicc update of the AZA SSP Masterplan for Rhino. 

(2) Continue financial support of management-oriented research on rhinos, especially in conjunction with the IRF 
Research Program. Continue efforts to better coordinate and caulyze research on rhino reproduction; 

(3) Continue and increase support of programs for in situ conservation of rhinos, again in conjunction with IRF; 

(4) Facilitate additional exchanges of ririno between SSP ;Mid other Regional Rhino Breeding Programs; 

(5) Contribute to improvement of the SSP Program for Sumatran Rhino. 

(6) Form technical support teams for manageraent/manipulation of rhino. 
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ZOO 

ATLANTA 


January 26, 1998 


The Honorable Jim Saxton, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, 

Wildlife and Oceans 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 

Dear Congressman Saxton: 

Pursuant to the truth and testimony act, 1 am providing the following information on Federal 
Grants received by Zoo Atlanta: 

1. Institute of Museum Services - $1 12,500 for 1995-1996 and for 1997-1999 
General Operating Support 

2. National Science Foundation grants received Morehouse College/Zoo Atlanta 
1994 - $31,000 - 1995 - $44,000 

To support minority undergraduate research program in conservation, biology and animal 
behavior. 

3. National Fish & Wildlife Foundation - $250,000 grant pledged 1993* 

• (paid through 1997) 

To support construction of the Conservation Action Resource Center. 

4. U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Cooperative Agreement- $90,000 awarded 1993 rcvd 
March 1995 • To support construction of new Education animal holding facility. 

5. U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Cooperative Agreement - $20,000 awarded 1994 
To support curriculum development of programs to be used as part of partnership. 

6. U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Cooperative Agreement - $40,000 awarded 1995 

To support participation of underprivileged urban audiences in zoo education programs. 


/OIL 


auringmJcyAalWoiidiirOimmt 

800 Cherokee Avenue, S.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30315-1440 
(404) 624-5600 Facsimile (404) 627-7514 


AMCatCiua Zoo urn Koutatvm 
AttoaanoK 
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The Honorable Jim Saxton 
Page Two 
January 26, 1998 

7. U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Cooperative Agreement - $7,000 awarded 1995 
To support the development of CD-ROMs for use in USFWS GSAMS (Georgia 
Statewide Academic Medical System) distance learning programs. 

8. Institute of Museum Services - $1,975 - 1/3/95 - 1/2/96 

To support participation in the Museum Assessment Program (MAP). 

Respectfully submitted. 


Terry L. Maple, Ph.D. 

President and Chief Executive Officer 

/gk 

Attachment; Curriculum Vitae 
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The Rhino and Tiger Product l.abeling Act 
and Reauthorization of the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act 

Testimony of Kathryn S. Fuller 
President, World Wildlife Fund 
before the Subcommittee on Fisheries. Wildlife, and Oceans 
of the House Committee on Resources 
February 5, 1998 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
appear here today. I am Kathryn Fuller, President of World Wildlife Fund. WWF is the largest 
private conservation organization working internationally to protect wildlife and wildlife 
habitats. We currently support conservation efforts in more than 100 countries, including almost 
all tiger and rhino range states. 

My testimony today focuses on the proposed Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act and 
the reauthorization of the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act. 1 want to provide WWF's 
perspective on why the Labeling Act is vital to strengthening the capacity of law enforcement 
agencies to police the illegal trade in rhino and tiger products and why an appropriation of $1 
million for FY 1999 for the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund is critical. 

I want to commend the Subcommittee, and particularly Chairman Saxton, for your 
leadership in protecting wild tigers and rhinos. I also want to thank Chairman Young for 
introducing legislation to reauthorize the Rhino and Tiger Conservation .Act. The Rhino and 
Tiger Conservation Fund has given a tremendous boost to conservation efforts for tigers and 
rhinos across Asia and Africa — and it has the potential to do even more. 

The United States has long been a leader In international conservation. For more than 25 
years, the Endangered Species Act has served as model legislation for countries worldwide 
struggling to protect imperiled species such as tigers and rhinos. By addressing the range of 
threats — from poaching to illegal trade to habitat loss — the ESA has served as a critical 
weapon in the global fight to stop species' decline. In recent years, the United States also has 
taken unprecedented action under other laws such as the Pelly Amendment to the Fisherman’s 
Protective Act to encourage stronger endangered species protection measures in other countries. 
By imposing wildlife trade sanctions on Taiwan for its failure to stop the illegal trade in tiger and 
rhino products, the United Stales stimulated much-needed consers'ation progress, not only in 
Taiwan but elsewhere in Asia as well. And, through programs administered by the Department 
of the Interior. U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, and USAID, the United States has provided 
critical on-the-ground support for efforts to protect dwindling populations of tigers, rhinos, 
elephants, and other threatened species. 
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Wta -Bit N taLthc Rhino iad Tigtr PriMlmt '.abtliBg Att 

This Subcommittee is well aware of the crisis facing rhinos and tigers in the wild, and the 
staggering declines these species have experienced, Ninety-five percent of the world’s wild 
tigers have disappeared since the turn of the century, with losses to poaching accelerating over 
the past decade. There are fewer than 6,000 tigers remaining in the wild today. Similarly, more 
than 95 percent of Africa’s black rhinos have been lost in just three decades. Today there are 
fewer than 2,500 animals in the wild. Asian rhinos face even longer odds. Take the Javan rhino, 
for instance — there are probably no more than 70 living in the wild today. 

We know all too well where the blame lies for these dramatic declines. In addition to 
having lost so much habitat to expanding human use, tigers and rhinos have been poached nearly 
out of existence for their highly valued body parts. Poaching represents the most immediate 
threat to the survival of these species, a problem driven by the demand for bone, horn and other 
parts used in traditional Chinese medicines. In the past decade alone, as many as one-quarter of 
the world’s tigers may have been killed to supply an international black market trade. As 
economies have grown in East Asian countries and trade centers such as China, South Korea. 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong, so has the commerce in tiger, rhino and other species used in 
traditional medicine, in spite of a 20-year-old ban under the Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES). 

Many people do not realize that the United States is also a significant market for 
packaged traditional Chinese medicines containing or claiming to contain tiger bone, rhino horn, 
and other protected species. Two weeks ago. World Wildlife Fund released a report produced by 
its wildlife trade monitoring program, TRAFFIC, highlighting an alarming trend. There are 
more medicinal products advertised as containing tiger bone in North American markets today 
than there were five years ago. According to TRAFFIC’S investigation, which covered seven 
major cities in the United States and Canada (Atlanta, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco. 
Seattle, Toronto and Vancouver), over 40 percent of the nearly 1 1 0 traditional medicine shops 
surveyed had tiger and rhino medicines for sale. Investigators found 3 1 different types of tiger 
and rhino medicines available, the vast majority made in China. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to 
submit a copy of the TRAFFIC report for the record. 

Why, in spite of the Endangered Species Act, CITES, the Lacey Act and other laws, are 
these products readily available for sale on the U.S. market? There are three primary reasons: 

( 1 ) inadequate enforcement of existing import prohibitions established under the Endangered 
Species and Lacey Acts; (2) lack of domestic legislation prohibiting the sale of products labeled 
as containing endangered species; and (3) lack of public awareness about the illegality of such 
products and the threats to tigers and rhinos in the wild. 

Inadequacies in laws regulating domestic tiger and rhino trade have attracted increasing 
scrutiny in recent years. At each of the past two Conferences of Parties to CITES in 1994 and 
1997. resolutions were passed calling on member governments to improve legislation controlling 
trade in tiger and rhino parts, including the prohibition of internal trade in these species and their 
derivatives as well as in products labeled as containing their parts or derivatives. Yet, while 
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China, Taiwan, and Hong Kong have strengthened their laws to comply with the CITES 
recommendations, the United States has still to act. 

The United States has allowed a fundamental weakness in current trade controls to 
remain, which makes it relatively risk-free to ^11 rhino and tiger products in this country. 
Although import of and interstate commerce in rhino and tiger medicines are prohibited under 
both the Endangered Species and Lacey Acts, these laws place the burden of proof that a product 
actually contains the prohibited wildlife ingredients upon the government. Forensic analysis of 
these products is costly, time-consuming, and generally inconclusive, presenting a powerful 
disincentive to prosecuting suspected violations. The Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act 
would allow enforcement agencies to take immediate action against anyone caught importing, 
exporting or selling products advertised as containing tiger or rhino. 

Controversy continues over whether products in the U.S. marketplace do in fact contain 
endangered wildlife ingredients. Their low cost and widespread availability would seem to defy 
the laws of supply and demand. However, if these products contain even trace amounts of tiger 
bone or rhino horn, the volume of sales represent an imminent threat to the survival of these 
critically endangered species. Furthermore, even if they contain no rhino or tiger derivatives, the 
promotion of these products stimulates the demand for real rhino and tiger medicines, and makes 
consumers less receptive to medicinal substitutes made from non-endangered species. 

To address this problem. Congress should pass the Rhino and Tiger Labeling Act and 
make the sale of any product advertised as containing rhino or tiger illegal. Next, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service should implement a national strategy. The TRAFFIC study helps pinpoint 
where attention is most needed. Notably, Los Angeles, the one city where the federal 
government has made a concerted effort to enforce the import laws and increase public 
awareness, ranked as the “cleanest” city for endangered species medicines in the study. Finally, 
the conservation community and federal and state agencies responsible for wildlife trade control 
must work closely with traditional Chinese medicine and Asian communities to raise awareness 
about both the trade problem and the plight of the endangered species involved. We must work 
together to find and advocate culturally appropriate substitute medicines. To this end, we at 
WWF are very pleased to have launched, with the American College of Traditional Chinese 
Medicine in San Francisco represented by Dr. Lixing Lao at this hearing today, a national 
outreach effort on tigers and other endangered species used in traditional medicines. 

Why the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act Should Be Reauthorized 

We have all heard the grim statistics about the dire status of tigers and rhinos. Equally 
deserving of recognition, though, is the heartening progress made in recent years toward halting 
and reversing these trends. In 1985, a survey of tigers in the Russian Far East reached the 
alarming conclusion that only about 250 of these animals — the world’s largest and perhaps 
most dramatic tigers — remained. In the chaotic aftermath of the breakup of the former Soviet 
Union in the early 1990s, poaching escalated further. Russian and international conservationists 
and many governments, including the United States, quickly joined forces — and contributed 
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financial resources — to shore up protection for tigers. A 1 996 survey counted as many as 475 
tigers in Siberia — strong evidence that the population may be rebuilding. 

There are rhino success stories as well. In Royal Chitwan National Park in Nepal, a 
population of greater one-homed rhinos that numbered about one thousand at the beginning of 
the century had shrunk to a seemingly doomed 60 individuals only two decades ago. Today, this 
population is estimated at a robust 450 rhinos, thanks to intensive conservation efforts — made 
possible by steady funding — that have staved off human encroachment and reduced poaching 
incidents to near zero. In Africa, black rhinos also have benefited from vigorous protection 
measures that have helped many populations stabilize during this decade after the poaching 
carnage of the 1970s and 1980s. 

The message here is simple: the situation for tigers and rhinos is critical, but it is by no 
means hopeless. When financial support is available, and reliable, the improvements can be 
rapid and dramatic. We know what needs to be done. We have better data on these species and 
their habitat, closer international coordination among stakeholders, and a more strategic vision 
than ever before. An example of research that pinpoints specific places and projects for tiger 
protection is A Framework for Identifying High Priority Areas and Actions for the Conservation 
of Tigers in the Wild, a joint publication of Worid Wildlife Fund, the Wildlife Conservation 
Society, and the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation’s Save the Tiger Fund. This report 
delineates 25 remaining habitat areas where tigers stand the best chance of long-term survival. 

By concentrating on these 25 areas, we can maintain representation of tigers across their full 
range. The report also analyzes the viability of existing tiger reserves, pointing out that many 
are too small to sustain tiger populations, and that many tigers live outside reserve boundaries. 
Ultimately, each critical tiger habitat area should contain a network of tiger reserves surrounded 
by buffer zones where limited human activities are permitted and linked by corridors that allow 
tigers to disperse among once-isolated islands of habitat. Securing such protected area networks 
— and the tiger’s future — hinges upon securing long-term investment from sources like the 
Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund. 

WWF has a comparable recovery strategy for African rhinos, and will complete an 
assessment of Asian rhino needs later this year. WWF’s African Rhino Action Plan identifies 
key rhino populations — those with the greatest probability of long-term survival — and sets out 
a blueprint for achieving stable rhino populations. Priority projects such as expanding rhino 
reserves and intensifying anti-poaching efforts require a major commitment of resources at a time 
when many African countries have scaled back wildlife conservation budgets in response to other 
pressing development needs. And wildlife management agencies in many Asian countries are no 
better off financially than they are in Africa. Here, too, funding from the Rhino and Tiger 
Conservation Fund is a critical complement to the support already coming for rhino conservation 
from other private and public sources. 

As with the African Elephant Conservation Fund, widely recognized as a success, the 
Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund represents a long-term commitment by the United States 
government to these threatened species. While the U.S. supported 31 important projects in FY 
1996 and FY 1997, many remained unfunded and the number of proposals to the Fish and 
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Wildlife Service continues to rapidly increase. The Fund, which must be shared among tigers in 
14 countries and five species of Asian and African rhinos, is spread far too thin. Although the 
Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act authorizes up to $5 million a year, only $400,000 per year has 
been appropriated. We at WWF urge Congress to appropriate $1 million for the Rhino and Tiger 
Conservation Fund in FY 1999. This additional investment will make a significant and 
measurable difference for these imperiled species. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee today. Mr. Chairman, 

I will be happy to answer any questions. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Rhinos and tigers are among the most critically endangered large mammals in the world and are 
the focus of extensive global conservation efforts aimed at halting their decline. Consumer 
demand for and trade in the parts and derivatives of these species supply luxury markets as well 
as markets for cultural and medicinal needs. One of the most complex and far-reaching of these 
demands is for use in traditional medicines. Traditional Chinese medicine (TCM) uses these 
animal derivatives to prepare medications in two forms— as individually prepared prescriptions 
and as over-the-counter packaged medicines. Most of the latter medicines are manufactured in 
China and are sold in markets worldwide. 

While the illegal trade in raw products of endangered species is an undisputed problem, 
conservationists have long debated the degree of threat posed by the trade in prepared medicines 
containing or claiming to contain protected and regulated species. But most conservationists 
believe that whether or not the medicines always contain these species, the advertising and 
promotion of such ingredients sustains consumer demand for them and perpetuates the 
conservation problem. As such, these products should be treated as if they contain these 
derivatives and their trade should be prohibited or regulated as dictated by the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES). 

Commercial trade of raw rhino horn and tiger or leopard bone and their derivative products is 
prohibited by CITES (all species are listed in Appendix I of the Convention), as well as by 
domestic legislation in several countries, including Canada, the United States, and China. In 
Canada and the United States, the burden of proving that those products actually contain the 
species listed rests with the government. Unfortunately, although seizures occur at the port of 
entry when products are occasionally intercepted, few, if any, prosecutions of those dealing in 
these medicines have taken place because current forensic techniques are as yet unable to detect 
many of the derivatives in these products. The offer for sale of these otheiv.’ise illegally 
imported medicines continues because of lack of a strong law enforcement deterrent and, 
presumably, lack of consumer awareness about the problem. Conservationists believe that the 
ongoing availability of these products in North America constitutes a violation of CITES and of 
domestic legislation, is a threat to the species concerned, and should be stopped by wildlife law 
enforcement agencies. 

TRAFFIC North America investigated the display and sale of endangered species products in 
two Canadian and five U.S. cities beginning in late 1996 through fall of 1997. TRAFFIC focused 
on North American Chinatowns because of the concentration of shops that presumably sell those 
products and because these neighboihoods are visited by Chinese and non-Chinese alike. The 
TRAFFIC investigator posed as a customer but did not make any attempt to deceive any 
shopowner into offering to sell a product that might not normally have been readily available in 
the shop. 
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TRAFFIC gathered information on offers to sell medicines that contained or claimed to contain 
legally protected species-rhino (Rhinocerotidae spp.), tiger (Panthera tigris) and leopard (P. 
pardus). TRAFFIC also collected information on medicines that contained or claimed to contain 
legally regulated species— musk deer (Moschus spp.) and bear (Ursidae spp.). Legally protected 
species are those that cannot be commercially imported into Canada and the United States for 
commercial purposes under CITES provisions. Legally regulated species are those that are 
governed by CITES and that generally may be imported with a permit from the country of origin 
or reexport. 

Of the 110 shops surveyed, 50 percent offered for sale one or more protected species medicines 
or medicines or products that contained or claimed to contain the target protected species— tiger, 
rhinos, and leopard. The medicines most commonly found offered for sale were those that 
contained or claimed to contain tiger parts and products, although musk deer products were 
almost as common. The least commonly found medicines were those containing or claiming to 
contain bear parts and products. At least 31 different types of rhino-or tiger-containing 
medicines, produced by between 29 and 34 different manufacturers, were found offered for sale 
during the survey. The cities with the greatest proportion of shops that offered for sale medicines 
containing protected species which were presumably illegally imported are, in descending order: 
New York, Vancouver, Seattle, Toronto, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

TRAFFIC concludes that: 

■ Protected species medicines are readily available In North America 

■ Protected species medicines are available because of legal inadequacies 

■ North America appears to be significant market for these medicines 

■ Illegal stockpiles of these medicines may exist 

■ Public outreach must be initiated to eliminate these markets 
TRAFFIC recommends that: 

V Regional law enforcement must be increased 

V Legislation to control internal trade needs to be strengthened 

V Stockpiles and manufacturers should be identified and inventoried 

V Collaborative North American public outreach efforts are required 

V U.S. governmental funding for tiger and rhino conservation and trade 
control efforts should be increased 

v 
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In the twelve-year Chinese calendar, 1998 is the Year of the Tiger. It is also the 2Sth anniversary 
of CITES-the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora, The coincidence of these two auspicious events, one in Chinese culture and one in 
wildlife conservation, provides an appropriate backdrop to the release of this report, which is part 
of a two-part research project on the market for and use of rhinoceros and tiger products in North 
America. The project was designed to assist die CITES parties. North American governments, 
and other interested organkations and agencies in reducing and eventually eliminating the 
demand for wild tiger and rhino parts in North America. 

Rhinos and tigers are among the most critically endangered large mammals in the world and are 
the focus of extensive global conservation efforts to halt their decline. Although habitat loss was 
and is the primary cause of the decline of these animals, international illegal trade of their parts 
and derivatives is also of intense concern. Consumer demand for and trade in these parts and 
derivatives supply luxury markets as well as markets for cultural and medicinal needs. One of 
the most complex and fer-reaching of these demands is for use in traditional medicines. 

Hundreds of millions of people throughout the world depend on traditional medicine systems 
that, in turn, depend on wild animal and plant derivatives as ingredients of medicines and tonics. 
Conservationists believe that uncontrolled demand—particularly of endangered species, such as 
tigers and rhinos-is a threat to those species’ survival. Examples of the species used in 
traditional medicine along with the disorders and illnesses they are intended to treat appear in 
Table 1. 

Spearheading the international initiative to halt the trade of tiger and rhinoceros parts, the parties 
to CITES passed two resolutions in 1994 (see appendices 1 and 2) that highlighted ongoing 
problems with illegal trade of these species. The resolutions requested that the CITES parties 
and other relevant organizations escalate their law enforcement efforts to halt persistent poaching 
and illegal trade to eliminate demand for rhino and tiger products, and to consolidate stockpiles 
of tiger parts and derivatives. In 1997, the CITES parties strengthened the tiger resolution, 
asking the CITES Standing Committee to periodically provide annua] updates on country-by- 
counOy progress in law enforcement efforts and legislative amendments to stop the illegal trade. 
During discussions before the passage of this amended resolution in 1 997, many parties affected 
by the export ban strongly expressed their concern that some countries, particularly developed 
countries, were not making a sufficient effort to eliminate the trade in products labeled as 
containing tiger parts or derivatives. 

At the same time, CITES parties passed another resolution (see ^jpendix 3) recommending that 
parties increase collaborative public awareness efforts within the toditional medicine industry 
and medical systems. The parties determined that these efforts needed to focus on conservation 
of overexploited wild species, such as rhinos and tigers. The resolution also recommended that 
law enforcement be increased, forensics analyses be developed or improved, substitutes or 
alternatives be sought, and captive-bred or artificially propagated sources of wild specimens be 
developed. A number of nongovemmentol organizations responded to the CITES requests 
that countries develop public outreach projects and materials and provide technical support The 
international TitAFFIC Network, which now consists of 20 offices worldwide, provides 
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govenmients with up-to-date information on these exploited species to help develop a profile of 
the trade and to identily those dealing in and consuming the products (Callister and Bythewood 
1995; Leader- Williams 1992; Mills 1997; Mills and Jackson 1994; Mulliken and Haywood 1994; 
Nowell et al. 1992; Gaski and Johnson 1994, and others). 


Table 1. Traditional Chinese Medicinal Use of Select Wild Animal Farts 


PartUsed 

Infl&atiQii Treated* 

Bear Gall 

high fever and convulsions; spasms; hot 
skin lesions; red, painful, swollen eyes; 
trauma; sprains; swelling and pain; 
hemorrhoids 

Musk Grains 

convulsions; delirium; stupor and fainting; 
closed disorders; tetanic collapse; phlegm 
collapse; seizures; swelling and pain; toxic 
sores; carbuncles; coronary artery disease 

Rhino Horn 

extreme heat or heat signs; high fever; 
erythema; purpura; nosebleed; vomiting of 
blood; convulsions; delirium; manic 
behavior 

Tiger Bone 

migratory joint pain and stiffiiess; 
paralysis; weak knees and legs; spasms; 
stiffiiess and pain the lower back; pain in 
bones 


Source; Bensky & Gamble, 1993 

* TCM evaluates disorders or tnbalances in the whole body or system rather than focusing solely on symptoms 
or indications. 


The North American Market for Endangered Species 

Long before CITES passed the 1994 and 1997 rhino and tiger resolutions, it was presumed that 
the demand for rhino and tiger parts and products had been reduced or almost eliminated in the 
United States. In 1973, when the U.S. Endangered Species Act (ESA) came into effect, the 
commercial trade of many ESA-designated species, inclutfing the tiger and all endangered rhino 
populations, was prohibited. The ban restricted supplies for the consumar’s luxury demand to 
buy tiger skins for decoration and adornment, and tiger and rhino sport-hunting trophies, but the 
some demand for tiger and rhino parts and products— as used in traditional East Asian medicine— 
persists in North America and has yet to be addressed regionally or nationally. 
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Traditional Chinese medicine (TCM) uses animal and plant derivatives to prepare medications in 
ttvo fotms~as individually prepared prescriptions and as over-the-counter medicines. 
Unprocessed or partially processed animal and plant pans-“materia medica”-are mixed 
according to ancient formulas, usually by a traditional practitioner. Just as in so-called modem 
Western medicine, prescriptions are di^iensed after a practitioner has diagnosed the disorder or 
illness of the patient. The medicines are usually mixed in traditional medicine shops or clinics 
but may be prepared and consumed at home. These same animal parts may also be mixed 
according to such formulas but then processed into pills, tablets, or tonics. These medicines are 
produced in mass quantities and packaged in a factory. The consumer purchases these products 
the same way as Western over-the-counter medicines, often selecting the medication upon the 
recommendation of a sales clerk or family member, or using their own judgment. Most of these 
medicines are manufectured in China and are sold in markets worldwide. 

Conservationists have long debated the threat posed by the trade in medicines containing or 
claiming to contain protected and regulated species. To date, wildlife forensics analyses of these 
medicines indicate that many do not actually contain the parts or derivatives of the animals 
identified on the medicines’ lists of ingredients. These same tests, however, often caiuiot detect 
very low levels of animal parts in medicines nor identify parts or derivatives that have been 
changed by high temperatures or other processing. Also, some of the tests used are not very 
specific. For example, the test to verify the presence of tiger bone can determine the presence of 
bone but cannot identify the species or even recognize the source as cat Conservationists 
believe, for the most part, that whether or not the medicines contain these species, the advertising 
and promoting of these products as containing anim al parts sustains consumer demand and 
perpetuates the conservation problem. Recognizing this and the still growing science of wildlife 
forensics, the patties to CITES decided (Resolution Conf 9,6) that these medicines should be 
treated as if they contain these derivatives or as “readily recognizable” parts and derivatives in 
CITES lingo. As such, trade in these medicines should be prohibited or regulated, depending on 
the species. In the 1 994 resolutions on tiger arrd rhino trade, CITES parties also recorrrmertded 
that all parties eliminate the demand for tiger and tiiino products. 

Eliminating the demand for a product-e^iecially one that has humanitarian and cultural roots-is 
a difficult task and one that requires a multidisciplinary approach. Traditional tools, such as 
better implementation of CITES or increased efforts toward cooperative law enforcement, vrill 
not fully stop the illegal trade. Because most of the international trade of tiger parts used in 
traditional medicine is illegal in countries under CITES and the ESA— as well as in China, where 
the manufectured medicines are produced-TRAFFIC recognized that before efforts could be 
undertaken to eliminate the trade (as requested by the resolutions), the market would have to be 
more defined and consurtters identified. By its very nature, the illegality of the market precludes 
precisely documenting the exact numbers of consumers and products used. By using standard 
surveying tedmiques and sociological research, TRAFFIC plaimed, instead, to identify and 
assess tire behavior of the persorts demattding the products, as well as the rrature of the demand 
itself 
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To understand the behavior of the person demanding these products, in July 1997, TRAFFIC 
North America hired a professional market research firm. Using East Asian researchers and the 
appropriate languages, the firm surveyed ethnic Chinese-Ajnericans on their use and knowledge 
of endangered species derivatives for medicines. Traditional East Asian medicine has used the 
parts and products of rhinos, tigers, and oflier animals fijr centuries. A recent TRAFFIC report 
highlights the persistent trade in these products among some consumers in spite of legal 
prohibitions (Mills 1997). Because East Asian traditional medicine has its roots in the more 
ancient traditional Chinese medicine, TRAFFIC decided to focus on TCM rather than the larger 
and more broadly defined East Asian medicine market and its demand. Focusing on the roots of 
the tradition should make the results more applicable. The results of that survey will be released 
in the near future. 

To clearly understand the nature of the demand, TRAFFIC North America investigated the 
display and sale of endangered species products in Canada and the United States. Initiated in late 
1996 and completed in the fall of 1997, the investigation documented the variety and availability 
of manufactured traditional medicines that contained or claimed to contain parts and products 
fiom endangered and regulated wildlife throughout the region. The investigator used for 
comparison a 1995 TRAFFIC report that documented the types of products containing protected 
and regulated species sold in the United States (Gaski and Johnson 1994). The 1996-97 survey 
results also were compared with a similar survey (Mills 1996) that was conducted over a three- 
year period in mainland China, where most tiger and rhino products are manu^tured and may 
still be, despite a manufacturing and export ban imposed in the mid-1990s. These comparisons 
helped to gauge the importance and, therefore, the significance of North American markets for 
these products. This report chronicles the results of that survey. 

The Legality of the North American Market 

Commercial trade of raw rhino hom and of tiger or leopard bone and their derivative products is 
prohibited by international treaty (all are listed in Appendix I of CITES) as well as by domestic 
legislation in several countries, including China (Notice Promulgated by the State Council on the 
Prohibition of Trade in Rhinoceros Hom and Tiger Bone), the United States (Endangered 
Species Act [ESA] and the Lacey Act), and Canada (The Wild Anim al and Plant Protection and 
Regulation of International and Interprovincial Trade Act [WAPPRUTA]). 

The ESA prohibits the import of, export of, and interstate commerce in live animals, raw parts, or 
products of taxa listed as threatened or endangered, including rhinos (except Southern white 
rhinos) and tigers. Thus, the import and interstate commerce of medicines containing rhino hom 
and/or tiger bone is a violation of the ESA. The Lacey Act prohibits the import, export, transport, 
sale, or purchase of fish and wildlife taken or possessed in violation of state, federi, Indian 
tribal, or foreign laws. Thus, tiger bone or rhino hom medicines possessed in violation of foreign 
law and subsequently imported to the United States would violate the Lacey Act 

Taere are, however, two important drawbacks to the current legal situation in the United States. 
First, although a product may be labeled as containing rhino hom or tiger bone, under the ESA 
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and the Lacey Act, the burden of proving that those products actually contain the species listed 
rests with the government As a result, few, if any, prosecutions have occurred involving the 
illegal importation of mannfectured tiger bone and rhino horn medicines because current forensic 
techniques are as yet unable to identify tiger bone or rhino horn in medicinal products. Second, 
both the ESA and Lacey Act address &e issue of import ot, export of, and interstate coirunerce in 
rhino and tiger products, but tlrey largely fail to additss the sale of fhose products within a state. 
This enforcement area is currently left to state law, though few states have passed legislation to 
address the sale of foreign endangered species. 

In 1 993, China issued the Notice Promulgated by the State Council on the Prohibition of Trade 
in Rhinoceros Horn and Tiger Bone, which prohibited all use of derivatives of rhino hom and 
tiger bone, including the manufacture and export of commercial products (all production was 
banned after 29 May 1993 and export after 30 November 1993). 

In Canada, WAPPRui l A prohibits corrunercial import, export, or possession for cormnetcial 
sale of any part of or product derived from a listed endange^ species under WAPPRITA, which 
includes all CITES Appendbc I species (Anon. 1997). It is also illegal to import any wildlife part 
or derivative that was obtained or exported in violation of the law of another country. Thus, the 
import and the interptovincial or intertenitorial cotrunerce of medicines containing rhinoceros 
hom or tiger bone would be a violation of WAPPRITTA. However, Canada has the same 
problem with enforcement as does the United States because the burden of proof lies with the 
govemnrent and it generally cannot be proven that these medicines contain tiger or otha 
endangered species. As a result, no prosecutions have ever been successful. And while 
possession for the purpose of sale is federally prohibited, it is generally difficult, if not 
impossible, to trace the origin of medicines in shops back to their import into Canada. 

Despite these legal prohibitions and the efforts of wildlife enforcement agencies (Gasid and 
Johnson 1994, Chalifour 1996), products containing or claiming to contain drirroceros hom and 
tiger bone continue to be avtdlable in North America, particularly widnn Asian communities in 
large cities such as New York, San Francisco, Toronto, and Vancouver, where these items are 
used in TCM. Conservationists believe that this ongoing availability constitutes a violation of 
CITES and of domestic legislation, is a threat to the ^)ecies concerned, and should be stopped by 
wildlife law enforcement agerreies. 

Canadiaa Efforts to Eliminate the Ilicgal Market 

]nmid>1994, a joint investigation by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and die Cmadian 
WiUlifr: Service (CWS) uncovered mote than 19,000 illegally inqioited pack^ed tiger 
medicines and mote dian 26,000 other illegally imported packaged wildlife m^cines in a 
Biiti^ Columbian wardtouse (Chalifour 1996). This discovery prcanpted a crackdown on ill^ai 
medicinal wildlife trade in die Pacific and Yukon CWS tegicm of Canada. As part of this 
crackdown the region has adopted a policy of 100 percent lefetial by customs officials to CWS 
for inqiecdon of any shipment declared as crmtaining East Asian medicines (Chalifour pers. 
comm. 199S). Careful inspection of diese shipments by CWS foUotvs. A similm refeiid system 
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is in effect in the Ontano i^on of CWS, and other proactive or preventive efforts have also 
been undrataken in other regions as well. For example, many regional CWS offices work closely 
with impoiteis of traditional East Asian medicine to ensure that importers are complying with da 
laws relating to medicines containii^ endangered species. 

In 1996, a search warrant served by Revenue Canada Customs on anofltra British Columbian 

company resulted in the seizure by CWS of 180 boxes of goods that contained illegally smuggled 
imms such as raw tiger bone, bear gall bladders, and alligator parts (Chalifour 1996). Althou^ 
there have been many seizures of tiger and ihino parts and products (including some raw parts) in 
Canada, there have been no successful prosecutions relating to the illegal trade in tiger or ririno 
parts or products.. Many CWS regions are also tiaming customs agents to screen for and identify 
CITES goods coming into Canada. 

Environment Canada has produced some materials to inform travelers and the traditional Asian 
medicme c ommumt y about Canadian wildlife laws. For example. Environment f^anaHa has 
published a multilingual brochure, poster, and video, ^Eixlangered Species and the Traveler.” 
(The brochure and video ate available in English, French, Chinese, Vietnamese, Korean, and 
Japanese.) Environment Canada also teamed up with WWF-Canada and Karuna Community 
Services (a community Buddhist groiq> in Toronto) in 1997 to produce a brodiure on how 
WAPPRUTA legislation applies to medicines that claim to con tain wildlife and other ingredients 
derived fiom tigers or rhinos. Some CWS regions display CITES exhibits at international 
airports within their jurisdictiotL The Pacific and Yukon CWS region, for instance, has an 
interactive, multilingual exhibit at the Vancouver airport In paimership with WWF-Canada, the 
Ontario CWS office is hoping to place a s imilar exhibit in the Toronto airport 

Regulating trade in CITES products falls under federal jurisdiction. WAPPRUTA also makes it 
an offense to transport any wild animal or plant part fiom one province or territory to another if it 
was taken, possessed, distributed, or transported in violatian of a {uovincial or teiritorial law, or 
transported without provincial or territorial permits. 

U.S. Efforts to Eliminate the Illegal Market 

U.S. efforts to stop illegal trade ate comparable to those in Canada, where most law enforcement 
efforts focus first on regional problems and then become even more focused on problems around 
urban ports. There does not seem to be a concerted national or even regional effort to address the 
illegal trade associated with traditional East Asian medicines. However, two interagency task 
forces, one in Los Angeles and a more recent one in San Francisco, arose fiom the preliminary 
law enforcement efforts that requited the cooperation, expertise, and authority of a number of 
federal, stale, and city wnidlifo, judicial, and health agencies. A more comprehensive discussion 
of these task forces can be found in the Los Angeles and San Francisco sections of this report 
The efforts of these two task forces need to be emulated in other urban areas of the United States, 
particularly in New Yoric Chy. 
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The CITES Management Authority of the United States and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) Office of Management Authority launched a pilot public outreach project in Los 
Angeles in 1995. The project is reviewed in the Los Angeles section of this report. While the 
USFWS has not been able to maintain the intensity ofits efforts because of financial limitations, 
it has maintained contact with the traditional medicine community in Los Angeles and has 
continued to provide information through its Web site, factsheets and other materials, plus 
occasional presentations at symposia and traditional medicines meetings, when invited. In 
addition, the USFWS used materials developed by World Wildlife Fund to collaborate on a 
project with WWF and the American Zoo and Aquarium Association (AZA) to initiate a public 
outreach program in the traditional medicine commurtity in Los Angeles. TRAFFIC North 
America and the World Wildlife Fund undertook this sociological survey of Chinese Americans 
to identify the demand for and use of medicinal products that use parts of endangered species, the 
attitudes of Chinese Americans toward the use of such medicines, and the conservation of 
endangered species. The report of that work is described in the introduction of this publication 
and will form the basis of an informative education outreach project in Los Angeles. In 1 996, a 
small group of interested teachers attended a training session, and the USFWS provided 
substitute teachers to take their classes during that period (Anonymous 1997). 

This U.S. outreach effort will involve the traditional medicine community in ongoing efforts to 
eliminate the trade and use of medicines made from illegally imported protected species. As a 
prelude to that effort, WWF will launch a plan for its “Year for the Tiger” during the Chinese 
lunar new year that is the “Year of the Tiger.” Elements of that plan are to eliminate the trade of 
tiger products, establish tiger conservation trust funds for habitat protection, increase resources 
for tiger antipoaching efforts, and help to build public awareness of tiger endangerment around 
the world. 

Other nongovernmental organizations in the United States, such as the Wildlife Conservation 
Society in New York, will be launching similar initiatives in 1998 for the Year of the Tiger. 
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TRAFFIC gathered information on offers to sell medicines that contain or claim to contain 
legally protected species— rhino (Rhinocerotidae spp.) and tiger (Panthera tigris). TRAFFIC also 
collected information on medicines that contain or claim to contain legally regulated species- 
musk deer (Moschiis spp.) and bear (Utsidae spp.). This compilation was to differentiate 
between medicines that could never have been legally imported into North America and those 
that may have been legally imported if certain requirements had been met under Canadian or 
U.S. law or under CITES provisions. Another legally protected species-leopard (Panthera 
pardiis)—v/as added as the survey began in response to increasing evidence that leopard is being 
used in place of tiger in many traditional medicines (Mills 1997; Gaski and Johnson 1995). 

Table 1 lists the medicinal uses of the parts and derivatives of those species. For this report, such 
medicines will be called protected species medicines or regulated species medicines. 

Legally prntected rpe.r.iex are those that caimot be imported into the United States or Canada for 
commercial purposes under CITES provisions. The parts of all of those animals are prohibited 
from commercial trade by CITES Appendix I. In addition, the tiger, leopard, and all but one 
rhino population (the southern white rhino subspecies) are also listed in the United States as 
endangered under the ESA and caimot be traded commercially. The offer to sell medicines 
containing or claiming to contain those species in North America suggests that they were 
illegally imported. 

T.epallv regulated xpenie.t are those that are governed by CITES and that generally may be 
imported -with a permit from the country of origin or of reexport. Two taxa in this investigation- 
musk deer and bears— are identified as regulated, although some populations or species within 
these taxa are listed in CITES Appendix I or II. Therefore, medicines that contain these taxa may 
or may not have been legally imported, depending on the species or population used. Six 
national populations of musk deer are listed in CITES Appendix 1, and a few— notably the 
Chinese population— are listed in Appendix 11 . The former may not be imported for commercial 
purposes but the latter may be imported with permits. Most populations or species of bears also 
are listed in Appendix I, but a few-such as the North American black bear— are listed in 
Appendix II. Again, the former may not be imported for commercial purposes, and the latter may 
be imported with permits. So the offer to sell medicines containing or claiming to contain the 
words “musk” or “bear” does not necessarily suggest that they were illegally imported. 

The United States is home to a small population of ethnic-Chinese, some of whom have lived 
here for many generations and some of whom have recently arrived from mainland China and 
other coimtries. The 1990 population of Chinese in frie United States was 1 .7 million, or about 
0.7 percent of the U.S. population. The ethnic-Chinese population of Canada is about a third of 
the population of the United States, but it represents a larger percentage of the total population 
of Canada. The 1 991 population of ethnic-Chinese in Canada was 587,000, or about 2 percent of 
Canada’s population. 

Becatise tradition and culture are such an intrinsic part of the lives of Chinese people, physical 
manifestations are evident wherever they live, particularly where they establish and maintain 
uniquely Chinese neighborhoods, known as Chinatowns in North America. TRAFFIC decided 
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to focus on documenting the availability of tiger and rhino medicines in North American 
Chinatowns because of the concentration of shops that presumably sell those products. TRAFFIC 
recognized that Chinatowns were visited by Chinese and non-Chinese alike and that the results of 
the survey would represent the market throughout North America. 

Although the final study covered seven cities, TRAFFIC initially identified two U.S. cities with 
the largest Chinese populations— New York City and San Francisco— and two cities in Canada— 
Vancouver and Toronto. TRAFFIC thought Toronto would provide a central regional 
perspective. TRAFFIC added Atlanta to provide a southern U.S. perspective, plus two U.S. 
cities on the West Coast-Seattle and Los Angeles— because demographic information suggests 
that most of the Chinese-North American population lives on the West Coast. 

TRAFFIC engaged the services of an independent researcher of Chinese descent (hereinafter 
referred to as the investigator, who is an expert in conducting such surveys. The investigator 
spoke fluent Mandarin Chinese. He was chosen for his expertise in traditional Chinese medicine 
in general and for his knowledge of manufactured TCM products specifically. Although the 
investigator posed as a customer and did not introduce himself as an investigator for TRAFFIC, 
there were no attempts to trick any shopowner into offering to sell a product that might not 
normally have been readily available in the shop. TRAFFIC wished to document products that 
would be readily available to any customer. However, if information on products not displayed 
was provided by the shopowner or sales clerk during conversations with the investigator, that 
information was noted. 

TRAFFIC sent the investigator to the Chinatown section of each city to locate East Asian 
pharmacies and markets (hereinafter referred to as "shops") to be surveyed. The investigator 
surveyed every shop he encountered for the display of or offer to sell the target medicines. No 
effort was made to randomize the sample; however, this potential limitation in sampling design 
was likely offset by the high percentage of shops that were surveyed in each city. In other words, 
the investigator surveyed most shops in the Chinatowns of each city. TRAFFIC believes that 
this method strongly suggests that the samples were representative of each city and, therefore, 
comparable. 

The investigator surveyed all open display areas for raw parts of rhino and tiger, as well as for 
manufectured medicines containing rhino hom and/or tiger bone. Whenever possible, the 
investigator reviewed the ingredients lists of manufactured medicines in both Chinese and 
English to see if rhino hom and/or tiger bone were listed. After exiting the shop, all displayed 
medicines listing rhino hom, tiger bone, leopard bone, musk, or bear bile were recorded along 
with the prices and dates of manufacture, if listed (notmally, the medicines had no dates). 

During the course of a conversation, the investigator sometimes asked about the availability of 
raw rhino hom, tiger-bone wine, or tiger-bone plaster in a number of other shops. No 
assumptions were made regarding the actual ingredients of any commercial medicine, and only 
those medic'mes that listed the ingredients on or within the packaging were listed as protected 
species or regulated species medicines. 
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TRAFFIC used the same sampling methodology as that used in a survey conducted over a three 
year period, fiom 1993 throu^ 1995 by TRAFFIC East Asia in China (Mills 1997) so that the 
results could be compared. Overall, TRAFFIC wanted to derive an accurate count of (1) the 
number of shops offering for sale one or more medicines listing tiger, rhino, leopard, bear, or 
musk deer as ingredients; (2) the average number of medicines of protected or regulated taxa 
offered for sale per shop; and (3) the number of different brands or types of medicines offered 
for sale. 
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The seven cities selected as targets for the market survey represent a significant percentage of 
Chinese-North American populations. The five U.S, cities-Atlanta, Los Angeles, New York, 
San Francisco, and Seattle— included 61 percent of all Chinese-Americans living in the United 
States (according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census for 1990). The two Canadian cities-Toronto 
and Vancouver-had 69 percent of the total Chinese-Canadian population (according to Statistics 
Canada figures for 1991). 

The survey results are summarized on a city-by-city basis in this section. Of the 1 10 shops 
surveyed, 50 percent (55 shops) offered for sale one or more protected species medicines, or 
medicines or products that contained or claimed to contain the target protected species-tiger, 
rhinos, and leopard. Forty-six percent (42 shops) offered for sale one or more regulated species 

The cities vnth the greatest percentage of shops that offer for sale medicines containing protected 
species are in descending order: New York (83 percent, or 10 of 12 shops); Vancouver (63 
percent, or 15 of 24 shops); Seattle (50 percent, or 6 of 12 shops); Toronto (50 percent, or 10 of 
20 shops); Atlanta (50 percent, or 3 of 6 shops); San Francisco (42 percent, or 8 of 19 shops); 
and Los Angeles (18 percent, or 3 of 17 shops). 

As shown in Figure 1, the medicines most commonly found offered for sale in North America 
were those that contained or claimed to contain tiger and musk parts and products. The least 
commonly found medicines were those containing or claiming to bear parts and products. 
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Of protected species medicines, raw parts or medicines listing rhinoceros bom or tiger bone as 
ingredients were found in 55 shops (50 percent). 

Raw rhinoceros horn was found in only one shop (less than one percent) in Vancouver. All othei 
items found for sale were manufactured medicines. Tiger-bone plaster was found in 14 shops 
(13 percent) in six cities. Tiger-bone wine was found in six shc^ (6 perceirt), five of which wen 
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in Vancouver. Medicines listing leopard bone as an ingredient were found in 18 shops (17 
percent). 

On a positive note, 40 sliops (37 percent) surveyed did not ofifer to sell any protected or regulated 
species medicines. Of the total shops surveyed, 12 percent offered to sell regulated species 
medicines only-bear or musk deer-that may or may not have been legally imported. 

At least 3 1 different types of riiino-or tiger-containing medicines, produced by between 29 and 
34 different manufectmers, were found offered for sale during die survey. A precise count of 
manufacturers is not possible because the names of some manu&cturas differed slightly on 
different labels and might actually represent the same company. For example, Guiyang Chinese 
Medicine Factory and Guiyang Chinese Medicine Pharmaceutical Factoiy may or may not be the 
same manufacturer. 
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Atlanta 

The Chinese-American population in Atlanta, Georgia, was the smallest in all the cities surveyed. 
Approximately 11,000 Chinese- Americans live in Atlanta, representing about 0.6 percent of the 
U.S. Chinese-American population (according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census figures for 
1990). The six shops surveyed in Atlanta’s Chinatown were on New Peach Road and Buford 
Highway. 

To traffic’s knowledge, there have been no focused federal, state, or local law' enforcement 
efforts to eliminate or even control the trade of protected species products in Atlanta. Also, there 
no outreach efforts ^pear to be in place to advise or educate Atlanta citizens about this problem. 

What’s For Sale? 
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Figure 2. 


The results and percentages shown in Figure 2 (and the discussion that follows) are not 
cumulative. Most Atlanta shops sold more than one medicine, and some shops sold protected and 
regulated species medicines. This small sample size limits the conclusions and comparisons that 
can be made regarding this city. 

Because Atlanta’s Chinatown is small, the investigator visited only six shops. As seen in Figure 
2, musk was the most common species medicine found in those shops. Protected species 
medicines— containing or claiming to contain tiger, leopard, or rhino-were offered for sale in 
three shops (50 percent). One shop (1 7 percent) had tiger-bone plaster, none had raw rhino hom 
or tiger-bone wine. Three shops (50 percent) bad other medicines that contained or claimed to 
contain ihino hom or tiger bone, with an average of one such item offered for sale per shop. One 
shop offered for sale five different types of medicines containing or claiming to contain tiger 
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bone or rhino horn as ingredients. AH of the shops sjld at least one protected or regulated 
species medicine. 

In two shops, the salespeople told the investigator that tiger bone had been banned a long time 
ago. A musk medicine was recommended as a substitute for a tiger-bone plaster in one shop. 

Only 3 of the 1 4 protected or regulated species medicines available for sale had the date of 
manufacture on the package-two were dated 1993 and the other 1991. In one shop, the 
salesperson said the medicine with tiger bone was shipped to the store within the past year. Two 
of the medicines offered for sale had crudely altered packaging. On one medicine, the tiger bone 
ingredient was listed but then crossed out with ink. On the other, a completely new list without 
tiger bone was glued over a list claiming the medicine contained tiger bone. 
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Los Angeles 

The Chinese-American population in Los Angeies, California, is the third largest in all U.S. and 
North American cities surveyed. About 308,000 p>eople, represent about 19 percent of the U.S. 
population of Chinese-American population (according to Bureau of the Census figures for 
1990). The 17 shops surveyed in Los Angeles were on Broadway, North Spring, New High, and 
Hill streets. 

Los Angeles is the site of m^or law enforcement and public outreach efforts, among them a law 
enforcement task force that focuses on traditional medicines. The recently-formed Wildlife Task 
Force is a multiagency initiative consisting of inspectors and agents from the U.S. Customs 
Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Food and Drug Administration, and U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The task force, developed by a team of U.S. Customs imp>ort specialists, seeks to 
address illegal wildlife trade in general and the illegal importation of traditional Chinese 
medicines specifically. The focus on TCM occurred largely because the rate of consumjjtion of 
illegally imp>orted endangered sp>ecies in the Los Angeles area is one of the most significant in 
North America and there has been little success in combating the illegal trade into the city. 

The task force meets regularly to discuss the successes and failures of past interdiction efforts 
and to make future plans to address the trade. The tagW force has conducted a number of 
concerted law enforcement efforts (called “blitzes”) by thoroughly insp>ecting international cargo 
shipments, passenger flights from target countries, and packages from key countries at the 
international mail division. 

One example of a successful blitz was an insp)ection of a C hina Eastern Airlines passenger flight. 
The agencies involved in the task force inspected the baggage of 223 passengers and found 45 
violations, including 18 agriculture violations, 12 fish and wildlife violations, and 15 food and 
drug violations. Violations ranged from p>ersonal shipments of tiger bone plasters and musk deer 
medicines to a commercial shipment of herbal medicines. 

On 28 January 1994, agents from the California Department of Fish and Game, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, and Los Angeles Police 
Department broke up a bear parts poaching and smuggling operation. William Jin Taek Lee, a 
Korean-American businessman, allegedly operated a hunting club that arranged illegal bear hunts 
for overseas clients. Capping the 1 8-moath investigation was the arrest of Joseph Chan g, who 
purchased thousands of dollars worth of bear gallbladders from undercover agents. Chang was 
allegedly involved in a bear parts trading operation that extended to four western states (Anon. 
1994). 

In September 1994, Chang Hao An was ^prel^ded at Los Angeles International Airport as he 
attempted to import a complete Amur tiger {Paruhera tigris altaica) skeleton, along with 200 
vials of dried bear bile, two large bear gallbladders, and 60 boxes containii^ rhinoceros horn, 
saiga antelope, and musk deer pills. U.S. Customs discovered the items in Chang’s baggie and 
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detained him. Chang was arrested by U.S. Fbh and Wildlife Service agents, pro^cuted for 
smuggling, and sentence to 21 months in prison (Anon. 1995). 

On 6 September 1995, U.S. Customs and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service officials seized more 
than five kilos of bear bile at Los Angeles International Airport. Agents also confiscated musk 
deer glands, rhinoceros hom pills, and tiger bone plasters from the clothes and baggage of four 
Chinese nationals. The subjects were charged wii 10 counts of smuggling, unlawful 
impoitetion of wildlife, mid violations of the U.S. Endangered Sji^ies Act All four defencknts 
pled giulty to a misdemeanor, Two were released with time already served; the other two were 
sentenced to prison: one for one year and one for eight months (Anon. 1995a). 

On 25 September 1995, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service agents in Alaska seized 60 brown bear 
(Ursus arctos) gallbladders that were concealed in a shipment of two tons of Russian reindeer 
{Rartgifer tarandus) velvet antler headed for Los Angeles (Anon. 1995b) 

On 8 September 1995, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service authorities at Los Angeles International 
Airport sei 2 ed 45 lm>wa bear gallbladders and 20 seal {Callorhinus ursinus) smuggled 

inside a commercial shipment of reindeer antlers from Russia (Anon. 1995c). 

On 19 October 1995, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service launched a pi^lic ediu^ation pilot 
program in Los Angeles to inform citizens friat certain products for sale in Asian medicine shops 
may contain parts from endangered species, as well as toxins that may be potentially harmfiti to 
human health. Tltt event was a joint effort among federal and state agencies and 
nongovmmnental organizations to provide new information to consumers and to clarify U.S. law 
enforcement responsibilities for protecting endangered species. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service worked closely witii the Los Angeles Unified School District, 
the Los Angeles Zoo, TRAFFIC, and WWF to develop a TCM educational program that could 
be offered in middle schools, adult education programs, and workshops. Teachers received 
training enabling them to e;q>lam the health risks associated with the use of some packaged 
medicines, the laws protecting endangered species, and the reasons that possession and sale of 
products containing parts of endangered species may be illegal (Anon. ]995d). 
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What’s for Sale? 
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Fi{arc3. 


The percentages in Figure 3 (and the discussion that follows) are not cumulative because some of 
the shops offered for sale more than one medicine and some ofEered for sale both protected and 
regulated species medicines. 

Of the 1 7 shops in Los Angeles surveyed by the investigator, 13 (76 percent) did not offer for 
sale any proterted or regulated species medicines. Leopard and musk were the most common 
species medicines offered for sale in the shops. Hiree shops (18 percent) offered for sale 
protected species medicines that contained or claimed to contain leopard or tiger, and one of 
thore shops had two different brands. The average number of tiger and rhino items offered for 
sale per shop was insignificant, since only one shop offered to sell one riiino or tiger medicine. 
Three shops (18 percent) offered for sale protected ^)ecies medicines and three offered for sale 
regulated species medicines. 

Sales clerks in 12 of the 17 shops (71 percent) were aware of a ban on selling tiger bone. One 
clerk indicated that the sale of musk was also prohiinted, and another indicated that the Food and 
Drug Administration prohibits the sale of any medicine containing tiger bone or musk. Another 
clerk said that tiger bone could not be imported or sold, and yet another said that it cannot be 
sold anywhere in the world because the tiger is a protected animal 

No medicines were seen with altered packaging and none had dates of manufacture. 
Coincidentally, Los Angeles was the last city surveyed, and the investigator concluded that Los 
Angeles was the "cleanest" city he had visited in North America. 
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New York City 

The Chinese-American population in New York City was the second largest in all U.S. and 
North American cities surveyed. The approximate 321,000 people represent about 19 percent of 
the U .S. population of Chinese-Americans (according to U.S. Bureau of the Census figures for 
1990). The 12 shops visited in New York City were on Canal, Lafayette, Mulberry, Elizabeth, 
Baxter, Bayard, and Mott streets. 

To TRAFFIC’S knowledge, there have been no focused federal, state, or local law enforcement 
efforts to eliminate or even control the trade of protected species products in New York City. 
However, the Wildlife Conservation Society in New York initiated a pilot strategy for public 
outreach that focuses on Chinese communities in the Flushing, Queens, and Manhattan 
Chinatowns, along with an education project that is initially working with school children of 8- 
1 0 years of age in the Brooklyn Chinese community (Bolze, pets, communication). 

What’s for Sale? 
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Figure 4. 


The percentages in Figure 4 (and the discussion that follows) are not cumulative because some 
shops offered for sale more than one medicine and some offered for sale both protected and 
regulated species medicines. 

Twelve shops were surveyed in New York City and only two (17 percent) did not offer for sale 
any protected or regulated species medicines. The most common species medicines offered for 
sale were those that contained or claimed to contain tiger and musk. Ten shops (83 percent) 
offered for sale protected species medicines that contained or claimed to contain tiger, leopard, or 
rhino. Five shops (42 percent) had tiger-bone plaster, none had raw rhino horn or tiger-bone 
wine. One shop offered up to four rhino or tiger medicines. The average number of rhino and 
tiger items offered for sale per shop was two. 
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Six shops (50 percent) offered for sale regidaJed species medicines that contained or claimed to 
contain musk or bear bile. One shop offered to sell four different brands of medicines that listed 
tiger bone, rhino, or a combination of both, as ingredients. 

In 3 of the 12 shops (25 percent), sales clerics told the investigator that tiger bone was banne4 
and one cleric also indicated that musk was banned. Another sales cleric indicated fhid he was 
aware that someone in the city had been caught selling rhino hotru 

None of rite medicines offered fca: sale had dates of manu&cture, and none had altered 
packaging. The name of one medicine, “Tianqi Shexiang Hugu Zhuifenggao,” suggested that it 
contained tiger bone, but no ingredient list was printed or inserted in the pacdcage to confirm this. 
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San Francisco 

The Chinese-American population in San Francisco, California, is the largest of all U.S. and 
North American cities surveyed. Approximately 332,000 people represent about 20 percent of 
the U.S. population of Chinese-Americans (according to U.S. Bureau of the Census figures for 
1990). The 19 shops visited in San Francisco’s Chinatown were on Stockton, Clay, Washington, 
Pacific, Grant, and Jackson streets. 

Two years ago, San Francisco created a multiagency task force similar to the one in Los Angeles 
to address the illegal wildlife import and export in San Francisco. The task force is headed by a 
member of the U.S. Attorney’s Office and has members fiom the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
National Marine Fisheries Service, U.S. Customs, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and 
Drug Administration, and California Department of Health Services. Given the large Chinese 
population and the TCM industry in the San Francisco area, the illegal trade in endangered 
species parts and products is the task force’s primary concern. 

To TRAFFIC’S knowledge, there have been no focused public outreach efforts in San Francisco. 

What’s for Sale? 


OF 19 SHOrS SnSVZVED, 4 OUT OF ID 
OFFDtED TO SEU. 



P cr ea n t m «f AD $arve^4 

Figure 5. 


Of the shops surveyed in San Francisco, 8 of 19 (42 percent) did not offer for sale any protected 
or regulated species medicines. The most common species medicines found in the 19 shops were 
those that contained or claimed to contain tiger (the most common) and musk. Eight shops (42 
percent) offered for sale protected species medicines containing or claiming to contain tiger, 
leopard, or rhino. Two shops (1 1 percent) had tiger-bone plaster, but none had raw rhino horn or 
tiger-bone wine. Eight shops (42 percent) offered for sale other medicines with rhino horn or 
tiger bone or both. The average number of ihino hom or tiger bone items offered per shop was 
less than one. One shop offered to sell five different types of medicines that listed tiger bone or 
rhino hom as an ingredient. 
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Six shops (32 percent) offered to sell regulated species medicines. Six shops (32 percent) offered 
to sell medicines listing musk as an ingredient. 

In six shops (32 percent), the sales clerks told the investigator that tiger bone was banned. None 
of the medicines had dales of manufacture. The packaging and ingredients lists of three 
medicines wdiich were seen for sale elsewhere in the United States and Canada and were known 
to have tiger bone as an ingredient, did not list it on the package. No packages were altered nor 
were any ingredients struck off the lists, as seen in other cities. 
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Seattle 

The Chinese-American population in Seattle, Washington, was the second smallest in all the 
cities surveyed. Approximately 29,000 people represent about two percent of the U.S. 
population of ChiiiKe-Americans (according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census figures for 1990). 
The 12 shops surveyed in Seattle’s Chinatown were on Maynard, King, and Weller streets, and 
on Beacon, Seventh, and 128th avenues. 

To TRAFFIC’S knowledge, there have been no focused federal, state, or local law enforcement 
efforts to eliminate or even control tlK trade of protected species products in Seattle. Also, no 
outreach efforts appear to have advised or educated Seattle citizens about this problem. 


What’s For Sale? 
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Figured. 


The percentages in Figure 6 (and the discussion that follows) are not cumulative because some 
shops offered for sale more than one medicine and some offered for sale both protected and 
regulated species medicines. 

Of the shops surveyed in Seattle, 4 of 12 (33 percent) did not offer for sale any protected or 
regulated species medicines. Of the 12, only 10 shops had commercial Asian medicines of any 
type. Tiger, rhino, and musk were the most common species medicines found in the shops 
surveyed. Six shops (30 percent) offered to sell protected species medicines. Rhino horn or tiger 
bone items were offered for sale in six shops (50 percent). The average number of rhino horn or 
tiger bone items offered for sale pet shop was two. 

Six shops (50 percent) had regulated species medicines. One shop had 1 1 different types of 
medicines listing tiger bone, rhino horn, musk, or leopard bone, or combinations of those, as 
ingredients. 
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In six shops (50 percent), sales clerks told the investigator that tiger bone was banned. One clerk 
said that tiger bone is illegal in the United States but is available in Asia. Another indicated that 
musk was also banned. 

None of the medicines had dates of manufacture. None had altered packaging, although one 
medicine previously identified as claiming to contain rhino did not have an ingredient list, so it 
could have contained diino. 
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Toronto 

The Chinese-Canadian population in Toronto, Ontario, is the largest in any Canadian city and 
third largest in all North American cities surveyed. Approximately 210,000 people represent 
about 36 percent of the Chinese-Canadian population (according to Statistics Canada figures for 
1991). The 20 shops visited in Toronto’s Chinatown were on Dundas, St. Andrews, Huron, and 
Spadina streets. 

Efforts to control trade in protected species in Toronto has been focused largely on importation. 
The CWS Ontario region recently completed a pilot project wherein they trained two customs 
officers in Toronto to be CITES specialists. Although successful, such training projects are not 
yet a permanent policy of the region. The same region also produced a multi-lingual brochure on 
WAPPRIITA and the trade in medicines containing wildlife ingredients, in cooperation with 
WWF Canada and Karuna Community Services (Anon. 1997). 

To traffic’s knowledge, there has been no comprehensive provincial or local law 
enforcement efforts to eliminate or even control the trade of protected species in Toronto. The 
above-mentioned brochure has been distributed and there are plans to have a foimal meeting with 
importers of traditional medicine, however, no overall public awareness effort has been 
undertaken and no outreach efforts appear to have been initiated to advise or educate Toronto 
citizens about this problem. 

What’s for Sale? 
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Figure 7. 


The percentages in Figiire 7 (and the discussion that follows) are not cumulative since some 
shops offered for sale more than one medicine and some offered for sale both protected and 
regulated species medicines. 
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Of the shops surveyed in Toronto, 7 of 20 (35 percent) did not offer for sale any protected or 
regulate species medicines. Tiger and musk were the most common species medicines found in 
the 20 shops surveyed. Protected species medicines containing or claiming to contain tiger, 
leopard, and rhino were found in ten shops (50 percoit). Rhino horn or tiger bone items wwe 
found in seven shops (35 percent). Two shops (10 percent) had tiger-bone plaster, one shop (5 
percent) claimed to have tiger-bone wine and no shops had raw rhino horn. Five shops (25 
percent) had other commercial medicines with rhino horn or tiger bone. One shop offered to sell 
five rhino or tiger medicines. Eight shops (40 percent) offered regulated species medicines for 
sale. The average number of items per shop was less than one. 

In nine shops (45 percent), the sales clerks told the investigator that tiger bone is banned firom 
sale. One clerk said that tiger bone plasters cannot be found anywdiere in the world because 
tigers are fully protected animals. Another said that rhino horn is banned fiom sale and that 
antelope or other horn be used even if rhino horn could be found in the city, it would 

be too expensive. Still another clerk said that rhinos are class one protected animals and that 
anyone caught selling horn get 15 years in jail. One clerk helpfully offered anodier tiger 

bone plaster as an alternative, and another su gg ested that tiger bone wine may be available for 
between C$25 and C$125, a bottle depending on the brand, but it is kept in a secret place because 
of the ban. 

None of the medicines had dates of manufacture and none of the packages were altered. Some 
brands were known fiom previous shops to have contained or claimed to contain tiger or ihino, 
but the packages examined did not list those ingredi^ts. Interestingly, one of the medicines 
listed “Afiican tiger bone” on the package. Because lion bone has been noted on medicine lists 
that formerly listed tiger bone, it is not certain if this was lion bone or the result of an effort to 
bypass prohibitions on “Asian tiger bone.” 
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Vancouver 

The CHnese-Canadian population in Vancouver. British Columbia, was the second largest in the 
two Canadian cities and fourth largest of all North American cities surveyed. Approximately 
198,000 people represent about 33 percent of the Chinese-Canadian population (according to 
Statistics Canada figures for 1991). The 24 shops surveyed in Vancouver’s Chinatown were on 
Main. Pender, Gore, Keefer, and Hasting streets. 

The Pacific and Yukon CWS region of Canada has adopted a policy of 100 percent referral by 
customs ofScials to CWS for inspection of any shipment declared as containing East Asian 
medicines (Chalifour pers. comm. 1998). Careful inspection of these shipments by CWS 
follows. CWS regional staff have also been working closely with the importers of traditional 
East Asian medicine into the region to ensure that they are aware of WAPPRIITA rules. CWS 
staff in this region have occasionally gone into shops and seized CITES Appendix I items under 
WAPPRIITA prohibitions on sale. However, no prosecutions have ensued. 

A number of federal cooperative law enforcement efforts have occurred in Vancouver. 
Reportedly, more than 21 1 .000 items whose ingredients contained or claimed to contain 
endangered species derivatives were seized at the port of Vancouver in 1995, compared to only 
1,200 items seized in 1987 (Anon. 1996). 

On 28 June 1996, Canadian Customs inspectors and Canadian Wildlife Service (CWS) officers 
in Vancouver seized almost 20,000 items of illegally imported Asian medicines containing or 
claiming to contain parts or derivatives of endangered wildlife. The shipment, sent from Hong 
Kong, was destined for Canada’s growing East Asian communities in Vancouver and Toronto 
(Anon. 1996). 

On 29 March 1997, officers of the MinisOy of Environment, Land and Parks along with regionai 
conservation officers assisted by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, seized 21 bear 
gallbladders at the Vancouver International Airport from a man traveling from Toronto to 
Vancouver (Anon. 1997). 

On 1 1 April 1997, officers of the Ministry of Environment, Lands and Parks in Victoria, British 
Columbia, reported that charges had been filed against Chun Mau Wong for selling bear 
gallbladders between Seattle, Washington, and Vancouver, British Columbia, to an undercover 
officer on two occasions (Anon. 1997a). Although most of these cases have received local, 
national, and even international publicity, the only efforts to advise or educate Vancouver 
citizens about this problem are the CWS distribution of a joint CWS and WWF brochure on 
WAPPRIITA, meetings with importers of medicines, and visits to retail shops. 
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What’s For Sale? 
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The percentages shown in Figure 8 (and the discussion that follows) ate not cumulative because 
shops offered for sale more than one medicine, and some offered for sale both protected and 
regulated species medicines. 

Of the shops surveyed in Vancouver, 6 of 24 (25 percent) did not offer to sell any protected or 
regulated species medicines. Musk, tiger, and ihino were the most common species medicines 
found in the 24 surveyed shops. Protected species medicines were offered for sale in IS shops 
(63 percent), widi rhino horn or tiger bone items offered for sale in 14 simps (38 percott). Three 
shops had tiger-bone plaster (13 percent), and five had tiger-bone wine (21 percent). Raw rhino 
hom was offered for sale in one shop (4 percent). Twelve shops (50 percent) had only regulated 
species medicines. The average number of rhino and tiger items offered for sale in all shops 
wveyed was two. 

In 14 shops (58 percent), the sales clerks told the investigator that tiger bone, rhino horn, and 
musk were banned. One clerk told the investigator that rhino hom might be available in the city 
but that no one would sell to a stranger because someone had been arrested for selliirg musk or 
bear bile. Another clerk also indicated that diino hom might be available. Still another indicated 
that musk was illegal, but was not certain why. 

None ofdie medicines had dates of mann&cture. Two medicines had altered packaging on 
which the musk, tiger bone, and bear bile were covered by black ink. One medicine, 
“Hugushuifeng” plaster, had tiger in its ruune but did not list tiger as an ingredient. Three 
medicines woe known to have once bad tiger bone as an ingredient, but it was no icmger listed 
on the package. Chie medicine, “Diedazhitonggao," specifically indicated on its pack^e that it 
“exclu^ any part of tiger.” 
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Canada and the United States are not the only non> Asian countries that have an intemai market 
for traditional medicines that contain or claim to contain protected species such as tiger and 
rhino. According to an analysis of Chinese CTTES data by TRAFFIC International, 1 6 non- 
Asian countries— Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Denmark, France, Ghana, Italy, 
Mauritius, the Netherlands, P anama, the former Soviet Union, Togo, the United Arab ^nirates, 
and the United States—were documented destinations for tiger products from China (Mulliken 
and Haywood 1994). But, as noted in this 1994 analysis, these medicines are found in markets 
worldwide. 

Australian and New Zealand Markets 

An investigation by TRAFFIC Oceania in 1995 (Callister and Bythcwood 1995) revealed that 
Australia and New Zealand had small markets and legislative inoblans diat deterred effective 
implementation of CITES and intemai controls. TRAFFIC Oceania visited 144 shops in three 
cities in Australia and 30 shops in two cities in New Zealand. TRAFFIC found that 3 of 20 
shops in Australia and 4 of 20 shops in New Zealand sold tiger medicines, compared to 9 of 20 
in Canada and 8 of 20 in the Unit^ States. (See Table 2.) 


Table 2. Comparison of the Availability in Five Countries of Manufactured Products 
Claiming to Contain Rhino and Tiger Parts or Derivatives 


Goiaitry 

Number of 

Shops/Oties 

Surveyed 

Survey 

YeBr(s) 

• 

Bencemageof 
Surveyed Shops 
Selling 

Pioducts 

Besceotageof 

Sutv^red 

^M^S^Oing 

Slmio 

Bnxfaicts 

Australia 

144 shops 
in 3 cities 

1995 

Hpenxnt 

3 percent 

Canada 

44 shops 
in 2 cities 

1996-1997 

45 percent 

18 percent 

China 

280 shops 
in 7 cities 

1993-1995 

3 percent 

4peicent 

New Zealand 

30 shops 
in 2 cities 

1995 

20 percent 

0 percent 

United States 

66 shops 
in S cities 

1996-1997 

41 percent 

14 percent 


Source: Callister and Bythewood 1995, Mills 1997. 
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The Chins Marh^ 

In mid-1993, China prohibited the internal and eKtemal trade and manufacture of tiger and rhino 
medicines. Following dsat ban, TRAFFIC East Asia b^an a three-year survey to detramine the 
continued availability of medicines and of raw rhino and tiger products in China. In total, 13 
cities were surveyed in China, however, to better compare the survey results wifli the Norfe 
American survey (see Table 3), TRAFFIC North Amraica calculated the results using seven 
Chinese cities visited in 1995 (see Table 4). 

Results from China in 1996 showed that in these select sevrar cities, 54 of the 280 shops (19 
percent) offered for sale rhino or dger items. Eleven different types of rhino-or-tiger-containing 
commercial medicines were found that were produced by aKuoximaJely 1 3 manufacturers (see 
Table 5). In the seven cities surveye4 6 of 20 shops sold tiger medicines. 

Based iqron diis information, TRAFFIC Nordi America notes that the current availability of 
protected or regulated species medicines in these five western countries appears to be even 
greater dran what was found by TRAFFIC East Asia in China in 1995. TRAFFIC East Asia 
found only a snail re^ual trade of stdi medicines within China in the years since die complete 
prohibition on their sale, manufiictute. and export At the same time, however, TRAFFIC East 
Asia found dial a few manu&ctuiers were stili udlling to siup (and even manu&ctore) prohibited 
mediciims to potential buy«s out^ Qiina deVito ttese pr^bidons. The North Amaicm 
availability of rhino and tiger medicines mamifiictured in China suggests diat there might be 
odrermannfiKanms or erqpmtetswilihig to bteaic the law to export diese medicines, or that 
stockpiles of these medicines remain both within or outside Ctdna. 

This ^leculadim on illepl manu&cture in Cluna, illegal exptnt fiom Caiina, or stod^iles in 
other countries is fiiitha: supported by the fitot that TRAFFIC Nmth America idoitified a total of 
31 medicines fixim at least 29 Chinese manu&cturers for sale in North America (see Table 6). If 
we conqpare these results to those moititHied above ton China, more dian twice as many 
medicines are found in the United States and Canada than those found in China, the 
manufocturing source of sudi medicines. The list of medidnes sold in die United States and 
Canada was compared to a list ptevimisly conqiiled by TRAFFIC of the late t980s dnough d» 
early 1990s (Gaski and Johnson 1994) documoited 73 medicines containing or claiming to 
contain dger parts. More information on die manuftctureis and their stodqaies, if any, is 
needed. 
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Table 4. Snmmaiy of Data CoUected During tbc TRAFFIC Network Survey of Businesaea in 
Sekcted Citiea in the People’s Rqmblic of China, 1996. 



Bc^img 

Cbeagdu 

NaiJumg 

bkangha. 

Tianjin 


:22ief^;drou 

Number of businesses 
surveyed 

49 

53 

33 

25 

35 

50 

35 

No. bosiaesses wM 
at one RHHB item 

[RH/TB ittm- raw RH, 
TBP, TBW, or other 
asmmerouii medks^ 
cmttaitting TB, RH, or 
both] 

U<22.4%) 

1 (15%) 

6(1S5%) 

2(8.0%) 



7(20.0%) 

Number of businesses 
widt raw RH RHP 

0 

1 

2 

m 

1 

2 

4 

Number of businesses 
with TBP or TBW 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Number of businesses 
(%) withotiier 
cmnmercial medicines 
COTtaining TBJtH, or 
bodi 

1 1 (22.4%) 

0(0.0%) 

0 (0.0%) 

2(8.0% 

22 (62.9%) 

2 (4.0%) 

2 (5.7%) 


Formula: RH === rhinacetoo hom; RHP = riiinocenis bom powder; TB = tiger bone; 
TBF = tigerboiie piaster; TBW = tigerbooe wine or t^erhasie.papgya seine 
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1. Protected Species Medicines Are Readily Available In North America 

Protected species medicines-those containing or claiming to contain tiger, rhino, and leopaid- 
continue to be widely and openly available on the North American market as seen in the graphic 

below. 

This is supported by the results that show that: 

a high percentage of shops (50 percent) offered to sell manufactured medicines listing 
rhino horn and/or tiger bone as ingredients were identified; 

these protected species medicines were offered for s^e in all cities surveyed; and 

a large number and variety of brands of manufactured medicines were offered for sale. 


or tu SHOTS SURVEYED, S OUT OT IS OTYCRXD 


TO SlIX TROTXCTED STEOES SSEDIOHES 





Figure 9. 


These survey results are especially relevant because they were obtained by an investigator of 
Chinese descent who was a total stranger to the clerks and shopkeepers surveyed. If a stranger 
could obtain these results-in a system based strongly on trust and long-standing personal 
relationships~one might conclude that many more items, possibly even raw tiger bone or rhino 
bom, might be available to trusted regular customers. 

2. Protected Species Medicines Are Available Because of Legal Inadequacies 

The protected species medicines found in die survey are available because legal inadequacies or 
loopholes allow these medicines to be legally sold since they cannot be proved to be illegally 
imported For example, «nce tiger bone medicines caimot at this time be forensically (aoved to 
contain tiger bone, the illegal import of these medicines cannot be proved in a court of law. 
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Prosecutors for both the Canadian and U.S. governments are required by federal law to show that 
the products do contain tiger bone. Because of this burden of proof requirement under both 
countries’ federal laws and because most of these medicines are smuggled into both countries, 
these medicines are “legally sold” throughout the region since their illegality cannot be proved 
otherwise. 

The market flourishes because of the “legal availability” of these medicines and the fact that 
almost 10 percent of ethnic-Chinese surveyed by TRAFFIC in July 1997 use or have used tiger 
bone medicines. This market continues even though it has been illegal to commercially import 
tiger products into the United States since 1972. 

Therefore, of the 1 .7 million Chinese-American population, at least 1 53,000 have used tiger 
medicines at least once. Thus, at least 1 53,000 individual packages of medicine that contain or 
claim to contain tiger were purchased or will be purchased by this small group of consumers in 
the United States. These numbers do not take into account other ethnic East Asian or even non- 
Asian users of these medicines. Herbal— and therefore traditional— packaged medicines have 
become popular with people of all ethnic background in Canada and the United States. 


1 OF 10 ETHNIC CHINESE-AMEIUCANS USE OR 
HAVE USED TIGER BONE MEDICINES 



H«vc Uh 4 •r 0« Tlxtc Inptdicsu? 


Figure 10. 


3. North America Appears to Be a Significant Market for These Medicines 

The openness and effective “legality” of the offer for sale of these products in North America 
suggests and even promotes the idea that the United States and Canada are significant Western 
markets for protected species medicines. Virtually all (except one in Hong Kong) of the rhino 
horn and tiger bone items found in the North American stirvey were commercially manufactured 
in China. There is also a greater variety of these medicines in North America than in China—4 1 
percent of the shops in North America offered these products for sale as compared to 19 percent 
in China. 
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Overall, considerably more brands or types of manufactured medicines, made by nrare 
manufecturets, were offered for sale in Norfli America in 1996-1997 flian in China in 1996. Is 
the North American market encouraging the development of new products or sustaining a market 
for products that have been outlawed in China? The survey found that North America had 3 1 
types of medicine compared to 1 1 types of medicine in China. Aipotdihately 29 manufecturets 
were associated with the medicines offered for sale in North America, compa^ to 
approximately 1 3 manufecturets in China. 

4. Illegal Staciqrilcs of These Medicines May Exist 

The widespreal availability and variety of manufactured medicinK in North America three to 
four years afeer the Chinese ban went into effect suggests that cottunercial medicines claiming to 
contain ihir.o horn or tiger bone continue to be manufactured in or exported from China. This 
situation would clearly be a violation of Chinese law as well as U.S. and Canadian laws; 
therefore, it is important to document whether such manufacture and export is actually taking 
place. A second possibility for the continuing st^ly of these medicines is that another country 
is illegally reejqxtrting stockpiled manufactured medicines that were imported at one time ftom 
China. Still another reason may be that one or more North American importers purchased and 
stockpiled these medicines as the Chinese ban went into effect and those stocks are a source of 
the trade. 

Determining the age of medicines identified in the survey is difficult because very few of the 
medicines surveyed had a manufacture date on the package, and those that did were dated 
September 1993. (The Chinese prohibition went into effect in mid-1993.) Illegai imports of 
these medicines have been documented in the past in a TRAFFIC analysis of U.S. imports of 
protected and regulated medicines (Gasld and Johnson 1993), and such imports have been 
intercepted in law enforcemoit investigations. 

5. Poblic Outreach Must Be Initiated to Eliminate These Markets 

A lesson may be learned fiom the results of this survey. Los Angeles was the “cleanest” of all 
North American cities. In nonnal circumstances, the profile of Los Angeles would be very 
similar to that of San Francisco. Bodi are in California, both have large and historic Chinese- 
American populations, and both harbor a well-established and defined Chinatowm. However, 
Los Angeles has been subjected to intensive, multi-year, cooperative law enforcement efforts by 
federal, state, and local law enforcement authorities. Subsequent court cases and sentences 
received extensive press coverage in die city and throughout the region, as well as in East Asia. 
During that time, the U.S. govermnerxt also initiittFH a brief pilot project on public outreach on 
the use of tiadifionai medicines that exploit endangered iqrecies. 
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ACTION 1. Increase Regional Law Enforcement. 

Both Canada and the United States have comprehensive laws to implement most of the 
provisions of CITES and to strot^y penalize and deter illegal trade. Both countries also have 
wildlife legislation-the U.S. Lacey Act and a provision in Canada’s WAPPRIITA—lhat prohibit 
the import and interstate, interprovincial, or interterritorial commerro of animals taken in 
violation of the wildlife laws of any country, state, province, or territory. In addition, the 
combined force of law enforcement peisotmel in Canada and the United Slates focusing on 
wildlife trade issues exceeds the entire wildlife enforcement capacity of some continents. 
Therefore, although inadequacies exist in both countries’ wildlife legislation that impede 
prosecution of illegal trade in endangered species medicines, these countries are clearly not doing 
enough on a nation-wide basis to stop illegal imports and eliminate markets and demand. 

In addition, a key issue for law enforcement agencies in North America is the ability to 
determine whether commercially available medicines actually contain the rhino horn or tiger 
bone listed as ingredients. Forensic testing has thus far failed to detect measurable quantities of 
rhino horn or tiger bone in any of the many medicines tested. Without a way to definitively 
prove that parts and derivatives of protected species are actually present in these medicines, the 
U.S. and Canadian governments appear reluctant to prosecute businesses that sell these 
medicines. 

Recommendation A: The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Canadian Wildlife Service 
should develop national strategies to address the issue of illegal trade in medicines advertised as 
containing endangered species. These strategies should draw upon the expertise and knowledge 
of federal, state, provincial, and territorial wildlife and other agencies. They should also utilize 
the legal authority of other government agencies, such as health, food and drug, and customs 
agencies. These strategies should centralize intelligence and other information related to source 
countries and importation methods most likely to involve illegal trade in endangered species 
parts. Since Canada and the United States are major markets for illegal endangered species 
products, both countries have an obligation to CITES to devote additional resources to wildlife 
trade controls. 

Recommendation B: Individual states within the United States should consider adopting 
legislation that would prohibit the sale of medicines claiming to contain endangered species and 
their parts and products. 

Recommendation C: U.S. states and Canadian provinces and territories should adopt 
legislation to prohibit the sale of products whose labels list protected or regulated species, 
especially medicines that list tiger and rhino as ingredients. 

Recommendation D: The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s Clark R. Bavin National Forensics 
Laboratory, working with the Canadian Wildlife Service and other forensics scientists, should 
continue to promote the development of techniques (including the application of forensic 
science) for identifying parts and derivatives of endangered and protected species used in 
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traditional medicines, and should assist other countries by sharing this expertise and helping to 
solicit other external expertise. 

ACTION 2. Strengthen Legislation to Control Internal Trade 

At the 1994 CITES meeting held in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, the parties to CITES specifically 
recommended that all countries interpret the term “readily recognizable derivative” as “any 
specimen which appears fi'om an accompanying document, the packing or a marking or label, or 
from any other circumstances, to be a part or derivative of an animal or plant of a species 
included in the appendices,” unless otherwise exempted. This recommendation was reinforced at 
the 1997 CITES meeting. As clearly illustrated by the results of the TRAFFIC survey, neither 
country has responded to this resolution or amended its legislation, regulations, or even national 
policy with regard to addressing this identification issue. 

The lack of detectable quantities does not necessarily mean that rhino horn or tiger bone was not 
used to manufacture the medicine. Because the Chinese government recognized this problem, 
China’s 1993 ban assumes that any co mm ercial Chinese medicine listing rhino horn or tiger bone 
as an ingredient actually contains hom or bone. Most protected and regulated species medicines 
offered for sale in North American shops were manufactured in China. 

Recommendation E: The U.S. Congress should pass the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act 
in either its House or Senate form. The Act wotild prohibit the import, export, and sale of 
products labeled to contain certain endangered species. Subsequent to passage of the Act, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, with the assistance and support of other agencies, including U.S. 
Customs, U.S. Food and Drug Administration, and state agencies, should make a concerted effort 
to aggressively enforce this legislation by pursuing and prosecuting those who violate its 
prohibitions. 

Recommendation F: Canada should actively pursue the passage of a second regulation to 
WAPPRITTA or to non-wildlife legislation (such as that regulating customs or food labeling), 
prohibiting the import, export, and sale of products labeled to contain CITES Appendix I species. 
The Canadian Wildlife Service should wo* with other federal, provincial, and territorial 
agencies to enforce existing legislation, particularly on possession to sell, by aggressively 
prosecuting those who violate these prohibitions. 

ACTION 3. Identily and Inventory Stockpiles and Manafactnrers. 

It is not a simple task to determine the dates of manufacture or of importation of commercial 
medicines. Whereas some of those medicines formerly displayed a production date on the box or 
ingredients list, very few of the commercial medicines seen in the current North American survey 
bad manufacture dates (and all dates seen were before 29 May 1993). The only way to verify an 
importation date is to be present when the items are actually imported (as a Customs or wildlife 
inspector might be). 
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From the Chinese government’s perspective, the only legal medicines now in the United States 
or Canada would have to come fiom stockpile that exited before the ban, because the 
manufacture of these medicines has been illegal since May 1 993 . Whether such stockpiles 
actually exist is impossible to determine because no detailed inventories of manufacturers or 
importers in China or elsewhere are known to have been conducted at the time of tte ban. 
Research done in 1995 by TRAFFIC East Asia (Mills 1997) suggests that some manufacturers 
were willing to export prohibited stockpiles to overseas buyers or even to manufacture prohibited 
medicines if specifically requested. The 1997 CITES tiger resolution sp«:ificaUy asks parties to 
consolidate and ensure adequate control of stocks of tiger parts and derivatives. China has made 
positive efforts to respond to CITES requests for such stockpile inventories in the past, and an 
immediate caU for an mvntory of any stockpiles by manu&cturers or others would assist CITES 
law enforcement efforts throu^out the world. 

Recommendation G: The United States and Canadian CITES authorities, with die assistance of 
the CITES Secretariat, should ask die Chinese government to confirm that the status and security 
of stockpiles of these products in China and Hong Kong. These authorities should also ask for 
the same confirmation fiom otha CITES patties, such as Singapore, Malaysia, Korea, Japan, 
Vietnam, and odier countries that have expoited similar manufactured medicines (made in China 
and elsewhere) to the United States and Canada. Both countries should also investigate the 
potential existence of such stockpiles within North America. 

Recommendation H: It is critical to detetinine if commercial medicines containing or claiming 
to contain rhino horn or tiger bone continue to be manufactured in China. This knowledge can 
best be obtained by the Chinese increasing thpir use of overt monitoring of the manufacturing 
industry, combined with undercover investigations. 

ACTION 4. Initiate CoUaborative Nordb American Public Ontreach Efforts. 

TRAFFIC believes that the impact of law enforcement initiatives, the subsequent publicity 
stemming fiom them, and associated public outreach efforts have changed the patterns of sale 
and use of protected species medicines in Los Angeles, although there ate no baseline data to 
support this conclusioiL Undoubtedly, when local-or, even better— nationwide or regionwide law 
enforcement efforts work in concert with focused public outreach initiatives, then shopowners 
and consumeis will learn that trade in these medicines constitutes a law enfoicement violation 
and a conservation problem and people will no longer offer them for sale or purchase them. This 
concltmon is supported by the anecdotal infoimation collected during the survey of salesclerks’ 
knowledge of locsd law enforcement efforts. 

Recommendation I: Interested federaL state, ;aovincial, and territorial government agencies, 
nongovernmental organizations, and traditional medicine communities and practitioners in North 
America should work together to initiate new outreach and education efforts in key consumer 
areas within the United Slates and Canada. These efforts should focus on the following: 

V create an awareness of the plight of endangered species; 
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V establish a causal link between the decline of endangered species and the use of 
TCM; 

V highlight effective alternatives and sustainable substitutes to these medicines; 

V ensure that the message is not pointed solely at TCM use, which only villianizes 
TCM users. Present a clear message that TCM is only one element in a larger 
problem of habitat loss, human encroachment, poaching, and other pressures on 
wildlife. 

ACTION 5. Increase U.S. Govemmenta! Funding for Tiger Conservation and Trade 
Control. 

The United States is one of the richest nations on earth and can provide, under the U.S. Rhino 
and Tiger Conservation Act and other programs, funds to organizations and governments to 
undertake research projects related to rhino and tiger conservation. It should especially direct 
those funds to projects intended to stop the chronic and extremely detrimental illegal trade in 
endangered species. 

Recommendation J: The U.S. Congress should at least double the fimding appropriated under 
the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act as a response to the efforts of CITES parties to help tiger 
range states “demonstrably reduce the illegal trade in tiger parts and derivatives by the 1 1th 
meeting of the Conference of the Parties to CITES” (See appendix 1 ). 

Recommendation K: The United States should proactively encourage governments of tiger 
range and consuming countries to apply for this funding and also to provide support to pursue 
effective alternatives and sustainable substitutes for protected or endangered species medicines, 
especially with regard to tiger bone and rhino horn. 
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Conf. 9.13 (Rev.)' 


Conservation of and Trade in Tigers 


AWARE that ttiree subspecies of tiger, Rantfiera iigris, 
have become extinct within the last SO years and that 
many of the surviving populations of the species have 
decfi^ sharply within the last five years; 

NOTING that w8d populations of tigers are threateried by 
the combined effects of poaching arxi of habitat loss 
caused by disturbance, fragment a tio n and destruction; 

AWARE also that the tiger is Dsted in Apperxfix I and 
ntemational co mm erce in the species is prohfeited; 

NOTING that, despite inctu^on of the species in 
AppenrSx I, trade in tiger specimens has escalated, 
and could lead to extinction in the w3d; 

NOTING writh alarm that the use of medidnes and products 
containing tiger parts and derivatives exists in many 
countries of the wortd; 

NOTING further that the Stancfing Comrrtittee has called 
upon alt Parties an6 non>Par6es to the Convention to take 
such measures as are required to halt the llegal trade to 
tigers and tiger parts and derivatives; 

RECOGNIZING that strengtherwd techracal cooperation 
between range and non-range States, artd financial support, 
would contrtoute to more effective tiger oe^iservation; 

RECOGN0NG also that long-term solutions to the 
protection, conservation and management of the tiger and 
its habitat require the adoption of bold and unprecedented 
actiorts; 

ACKNOWLEDGING that increased political convnrtrr^ertt, 
financiai resources and expertise to some range and 
consumer States will signtficantiy improve the control of the 
negaf kDQr^g of tigers, trade in their parts and derivatives, 
and protection of their hat^t; 

APPRECIATING the positive actions taken by some 
consumer States to address the illegal trade in tiger parts 
and derivatives: 

COMMENDING the initiatives by some range Parties to 
facilitate co-operation in tiger conservation, including: 

a) Irxfia, which, with co-sponsorship from the United 
Nations Erwironment Programme (UNEP), convened the 
first meeting of tiger range States, to March 1994, to 
est^Gsh a Global Tiger Forum, and also fecStated, with 
governmental and nor>-govemmentel support, the Global 
Tiger Fonim in organizing a meettog of 11 tiger range 
States, three non-tiger range States and two donor 
agencies in March 1997 for the promotiiw of technical 
co-operation, inter-State tiger conservation strategies, 
tran^ and capacfiy bulding programmes arto 
developtog infor ma tion-sharing systems ^ conservation 
of the tiger and control of tr^ in ti^ parts and 
derivatives through intemational cooperative efforts; 

b) Thailand, which convened a workshop to October 1994 
to map distribution of tigers ar>d toe status of toeir 
forest habitat in a Geographic Information System and 
to initiate regional co-operative action in this regard: 

c) Nepal, which converwd a workshop in March 1996 of 11 
tiger range States to prepare a manual on systematic 
census techniques for tig^ 


d) the Russian Federation, which, with tiie cooperation of 
other governments arto NGOs. has estatAshed 
effective anti-poaching patrols, offidaly expanded 
protected areas for tigers, adop^ a national strategy 
for the conservation of the Amur tiger and completed a 
nation^ tiger census; 

e) China, which cortvened a meeting of Asian countries. 
inckN^ tiger range and consumer States, to discuss 
meaT« of stre ng to er tin g co-operation on wildHte trade 
matters, which resuited in the adoption of the Beijing 
Statement (1995): 

f) Viet Nam. which hosted as woikshop in March 1995 to 
promote co-operation between toe Lao People's 
Democratic Republic, Cambodia aruj Viet Nam to 
conserve tigers; 

THE CONFERENCE OF THE PARTIES TO THE 
CONVEbmON 

URGES: 

a) an Parties and notvParties, especially tiger ran^ arxl 
consumer States, to adojM compr^^erisive legislation 
aito enforcement controls as a matter of urgency, with 
toe aim of efirranating trade in tiger parts and derivatives, 
in order to demon st rably reduce toe Segal trade in tiger 
parts and derivatives by the llth meeting of the 
Conference of toe Parties; 

b) the SecretariaL where possible, to assist those Parties 
seeking to improve their legislation, by providing to 
them technical advice and relevant information; 

c) an Parties seeking to improve their legislation controlling 
the trade in tigers and tiger parts and derivatives, or to 
adopt such legislation, to tndude penalties adequate to 
deter Segal trade and to consider introducing national 
measures to taolitate imptementation of CITHS. such as 
voluntanly prohibiting totemaJ trade in tigers and tiger 
parts and derivatives, as wel as in products labelled as 
contatoing parts and derivatives of tiger 

d) all Parties to treat any product claiming to contain tiger 
specimens as a reacSly recognizable tiger derivative and 
therefore subject to the provisions relating to Appendx-I 
species, as provided for in Resolution Conf. 9.6, and to 
enact legislation where it does not exisL to fully 
implement these provisions for such products: 

e) those Parties and non-Parties in whose countries 
stocks of tiger parts and derivatives exist to consofidate 
and ensure adequate control of such stocks: 

f) all range States and consumer States that are not party 
to CfTES to accede to it at toe earliest possible date; 

8TX] 

g) tiger rarrge and non-range States to support and 
participate to intemational tiger conservation 
programmes artd consider jcxntog the Global Tiger 
Forum; 
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A|^)endix 1 cont 


RECOMMENDS: 

a) that the governments of figer range States and. where 
appropriate, norwange ^les. estabitfi co^jperafive 
biote i a l and muMateral arrangement s for the 
management of shared wUBfe speass and protected 
h abit ats with comnKm bourxlaries in order to achieve 
more effective control of llegat transborder movemertf 
of tigers artd tiger parts and derivatives: 

b) that Partes and nor>-Partes converte regtorof 
wtwkshops on law enfor c emen t needs assodated wHh 
traisborder movement of tiger parts and derivatives, 
wtih technic^ assi stance from the CITES Secretariat 
and, where avaBable. firrandal suftoort from ir r t eres ted 
governments and NGOs; 

c) ttrat al range and consumer States strengthen 
communication and sharing of information by 
designating at least one contact person in order to 
esttefish a regionai rtetworfc to assist in the control of 
the Segal trade in tiger parts and derivatives: arto 

d) al Parties and noivParties to use fuly the ECO- 
MESSAGE of ICPO-interpol, wtuch r^ates to standard 
procedures for exchange of intelligerwe data, for 
improved coSaborative enforcem en t in the control of 
tig^ trade; 

REQUESTS: 

a) countries wiflt the relevant expertise to encourage and 
support range and oortstaner States, as a matter of 
urgency, in tfte development of a forertsic protocol for 
identifying tiger'^iorw derivatives in medictoes and the 
establi shm ent of forertoic fodSties, and to provide 
tedinicai assistarKe to aid the detection and acaaate 
idertffication of tiger parts and derived manufactured 
products: and 


b) that since biotogical and (Ssirtxjtion data are esser^ 
for ^ implemettelion of the Conventioa donor nations 
assist in fining tire irtirastructure and the provi si on of 
expertise to devdop computer d ata b ases and mapping, 
as wel as any other nece ssa ry conservation 
management and enforcement tedmiques; 

RECOMMENDS that the gov ernm en ts of tiger*cor)sumer 
States: 

a) work with traditioftot-med i cine communities artd 
industries to develop strategies for eliminating the use 
at>d consumption of tiger parts arrd derivatives: 

b) carry out appropriate education and awareness 
campaigns, mstidng use of indgenous knowledge and 
traditionat wisdom, directed at appropriate rural urban 
comtrxNtities vid other target groups in range 
States, on the ecdogical ireportartce of the tiger, its 
prey ar>d its habitat: artd 

c) where rtecessary arxl aj^tropriate. remove tiger parts 
and derivatives from the official pharmacop^ and 
indude acceptatte substitute products that do rtot 
ertdanger other wid species, artd introduce 
programmes to educate indjstry and user groups in 
coftsunter States in order to etiminate the use of tiger* 
derived subsiartces and promote the adoption of 
alternatives; artd 

CALLS UPON an govemmen te artd rntergovemmenta! 
orgartizatiorts. interrtatiortai aid agencie s , artd rton- 
govemmental orgartizations to provide, as a matter of 
urgency, funds artd other assistartce to stop the ilegal 
trade in tigers artd tiger parts and derivatives and to ensure 
the survival of the tiger in the wild. 
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Appendix 2. 


Conf. 9.14 


CoRSWVSthKi of f^lnoccros In Asia and Africa 


DEEPLY CONCERNED that many r h i no c eros p^wiations 
have eortfnued to deefine drasScaOy and ttiat f3ur of ttie five 
species are threatened VMh erdnefion; 

RECALLING that the Conference of the Patties induded all 
species of rh in oceros In ApperxSxl of the Convention in 
1977 artd adopted Resolution Conf. 3.11 on the Trade in 
Rhinoceros Horn (New DeM, 1981) artd ResohjGon 
Conf. 6.10 on the Trade in Rh ir toceros Products (Ottawa. 
1987); 

RECALLING ferfiter thaL at its eighth meeting 
0<yDto. 1992), the Conference of the Parties Erected the 
SttfKSng Cornmatee to address rtmooetos consetvafion 
problem s; 

NOTING the detafied con si derafion given to rfenooero s 
conservation at the 28lh (Lausanne. 1992), 29th 
(WasMngtoa D. C.. 1993), 30(h (Brussels. 1993) and 31st 
(Geneva, 1994) m co tin gs of the Starving Committee, arvl 
the recent aefiorts of the CommtOee; 

NOTING also the recommendations of the A/urr^ 
Committee ^larare. 1992; Brussels. 1993); 

RECALLING the resolutions and recommendafions of the 
United Nations Ertvfiorvnent Programme Conference 
between the Rhinoceros Range States. Consumer States 
and Donors on Ftrrarrdng the Cortservalion of the 
Rhinoceros (Nairobi, 1993): 

COMMENDING the efforts made ^ range States to protect 
thw rltinooaro s populations against iegal hunting, often 
under very dfficult CBcumstanoes: 

COMMENDING forther the recerh measures taken ^ 
countries to control and reduce use of rhinooeros horn, 
espedaly countries where use is part of a cultural tradition 
e)dending back many centuries; 

CONCLUDING that ail the above measures have not 
arrested the decline of rhinoceros populations: 
RECOGNIZING that fite Begal trade In rtsnooeros horn is 
now known to be a global law enforcement problem, 
extending beyond range States and traditional consuming 
countries; 

AWARE that ^ven the social, ecorxmvc and cu&nl 
reaBbes in marty producer and consumer States, emphasis 
solety on law enforcement has fafied to remove the threat to 
rhinoceroses; 

CONSCIOUS toat stocks of rh in ocer os horn continue to 
accumulate in some courttries and that the ctf far their 
destruefion, as reoommervjed by Resolution Oonf. 6.10, has 
not been im plemented and is no longer corxsktered 
ap prop ria te by a number of Parties; 

CONCERNED that the destruction of stocks of r hinoc e ros 
horn could in all probabiBfy increase the ri^ to remaining 
ihinooerDs popui atk io s; 

RECOGNIZING that recent intematiQ na l measures have 
had a number of unintended consequences. inducBng 
dri^ the trade farther underground, and have coincided 
wtth a rise in price in some consumer oountoes; 
RECOGNIZING further that there is a diversity of opinion as 
to the most effective app roa ches to the conservafion of 
iNnoceroses in Am arto Africa; 

CONCERNED that the direct threats to rhinoceros 
popufetions are not betr^ reduced, and that the cost of 
ensuring adequate securi^ for ttmn is tncreasng artd can 


noteasiy be met by many raige States under the present 
corKfifiorts; 

THE CONFERENCE OF THE PARTIES TO THE 
CONVENTION 

URGES: 

a) those Parties that have legal stocks of rhinoceros hom 
to i den t if y , mark, register and secure al such stodcs; 

b) al Parties to i mp lem en t adequate legislation, incfadrtg 
Memai bade restridion s . dmed at reducing fflegal bade 
in thinocetes products; 

c) range Stales to be viglant in their law enforcement 
efforts and to place increased emp hasi s on toe 
prevention of ie^ hunting and on deteefien of 
pcfenbal offerMfers; 

d) that taw en fo rcement co-operation between States be 
increased in order to curtal ba f T i cki r^g in rhinoceros 
hom; and 

e) the consumer States to wwk wRh traditior\d-meddne 
c omm u n Hi es and industries to develop strategies for 
elminating toe use atto consumption of rhinoceros parts 
and derivatives; 

DIRECTS toe Starwfing Committee to continue to pursue 
actions aimed at reducing legal trade, ertsuring that 

a) al such acfivffies are a ccomp a nied by evaluatiorts of 
their effectiveness; 

b) standardeed indcators of success are developed to 
measure changes in leveis of legal hunting and of the 
status of t H nocaro s popUtofiom in the range States; arvl 

c) the pdides guiding intervenfions are lesponave to the 
outcome of evaluations vtd are modified accordingly; 

RECOMMENDS that each range State develop for its 
rhinoceros population a recovery plan toat. rHeraSar. 

a) is appropriate for the situation in its country, 

b) w3l not adversely affect rhinoceros conservation in other 
range States; 

c) mdudes prowsions for the reinvestment of revenues 
derived fr^ use of rhinoceros that is consistent with toe 
Convention, in order to offeet the high costs of thtor 
conservation; arto 

d) aims towards a longterm goal of sustairting, on a baM 
of setf-suffidertcy, their ihinoceros conservation efforts; 

URGES: 

a) potential donors to assist with the fundng efforts of the 
range States to implement rhinoceros recovery ptarto; and 

b) the Global Envvonment Fad^ to fund the protection of 
rhinocero s populations wShin the contnd of broadly 
ba se d proiect s for the conservation of biolonfoal 
dvers^, 

CALLS for consbuctive engagement a mong s t al Parties to 
toe Convention to achieve toe aims of this Resolution; and 
REPEALS the Resolutiorts fisted hereunder 

a) Resolution Conf. 3.11 (New Defiti. 1981) - Trade in 
Rhinoceros Hom: and 

b) Resolution Conf. 6.10 (Ottawa, 1987) - Trade in 
Rhinoceros Products. 
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Ajipeadi^.3. 


Conf. 10.19 


TraMonal Mftdidim 

f^COGN!Z»4G ihai wU fauna and floia are used in many 


lofins re t r ad to Mi taeiSdre and fiiat contiRued and 
uiconlroBed use of several retdangered species in tradttonai 
medkane has been ttie subject of conoem among range 
States and constsner countries in view of ttie potendal threat 
to the iong^enn sur>d^ of these species and the 
dewdppmerdof t raeWo na imsdfcinesonasostagabt efa ads ; 
RECOC^iZiNG fhat tradSond-medictoe systems in 
East Asia were derived from tradibonal Chinese medUne 
which ts a rafional system of tho(^ and practo 
developed over several mfliennia and nwolvmg eidensive 
dtoica! observteion and tei^ng; 

AWARE toat toe V^tortd Heafih Orgreuzation has 
adcnowfedged the import anc e rri tradibonal medcines to the 
woricfs medidnal security and that mOGons of people 
depend on these medteines for primary health care: 
CONVINCS3 of toe twed to inprove understanding ^out 
the j^y^cance of fradtionai meddnes w toe woricfs healto 
care systrens wtoBst addressing the problreRS of over* 
exploitatire) of certain wad spedes; 

AOKNOWLEOGING that many forms of traditional medicine 
depend on toe sustainable harvesting of wild spec^: 
RECALUhK3 Resotutions Conf 8.15 and Conf. 9.18. 
adopted at toe eighth and nirtfi meetings of the ConfererKe 
of toe Parties (Kyoto, 1992: Port Lauderdale. 1994) which 
acknowledge that pressure on wild pre>utetions may be 
relieved by captive breedmg artd artificial propagation; 
RECOGNI^NG toe importance of research into toe use of 
substitutes for specimens of endangered species; 
BEUEN^NG that adequate measures shoiid be taken to 
conserve wild species at risk of over-expioitaiion to avoid 
toeir bec om ing threatened to the point where more severe 
meas(fftts may be necessary as in toe case of toe 
rhinoceroses reid the tiger; 

CONVINCED of toe importance of comprehensive natiorui 
legislation and Hs effective enforoem en t for the 
implementation of toe Convention in aB party States: 


THE CONFEF^NCe OF THE PARTIES TO 1>« 
CC»^VENT10N 

RECOMMENDS that toe Parties: 

a) work dosely with gnxqis of tracBSonal^reddnepracaion^ 
and corsumers in developing pubic education and 
awareness proy amme s tcwrefos toe reduction and 
eventu^ eirnnation of legal use ^ rextengreed ^leaes, 
and developing awreeness of toe rreed to avoid over* 
eiqiloiiation of otoer wOd species; 

b) ensure that, in accordance with Resolution Conf. 9.6 
adopted at toe ninto meeting of toe Con fare ne e of the 
Parties (Fort Uuderd^. 1994^ todr natiorey legidatton 
effedrvely conbc^ bade in sSl parte and derivatives of 
species used for heating purposes and trade in medicinal 
products containing or purporting to contain them; 

c) strengthen efforts to enforce legslation governing trade 
in threater>ed and endangered species «id c^sitefee on 
toe value of »jch action in fooi^ putiSc ^^ition ret 
toe impoftctoce of safeguarrimg w3d popttiatiorrs: 

d) prornote the development of techruques, tnduding the 
application of fbrerisic scireKe, for identil^r^ parts and 
derivatives used in traditional medicines; 

e) inve^ate the potential for frrtoer use in ba^tireiat 
medtcirres of substitutes for spectmerts of threatened 
wild species, ensuring that this does not lead to other 
species becoming threatened; and 

f) consider, where appropriate and with suflicierrt 
safeguards, toe apptication of aitifka^ propagation arxl. 
In certain oncumstances. captive teeed^. to meet the 
needs of traditional medicines where this would r^eve 
pressure on wild populations of species and is in 
accordance with their national legislation; and 

URGES potential donors to assist with fondtog actxms to 

implement the measures to tots Resolution. 
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lUCN 

lh« WmM CMMnMiM IhMn 


The TRAFFIC Network is the world’s largest wildlife trade 
monitoring program with offices covering most parts of the 
world. TRAFFIC is a program of WWF-World Wildlife Fund 
and lUCN-The World Conservation Union, established to 
monitor trade in wild plants and animals. It works in close 
cooperation with the Secretariat of the Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES). 


The TRAFFIC Network shares its international 
headquarters in the United Kingdom with the 
World Conservation Monitoring Centre. 


For further information contact: 


The Director 
TRAFFIC North America 
c/o World Wildlife Fund-US 
1250 24th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
Telephone: (202) 293-4800 
Fax: (202) 775-8287 
E-mail: tna@wwfus.org 
Web Site: www.traffic.org 
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1998 marks the Year of the Tiger In the Chinese calendar. 
World Wikiltfe Fund (WWF) sees this as an auspicious 
c^WTtitfifty to bring East and West together In the cause of 
dger conservation. To mark the Year of the Tiger, WWF Is 
spearheading a rww dger cortservation Initlattve that builds 
on the successes from past conservation efforts. 

Based on the following strategic tiger conservation pian. 
WWF will biriid a fourxiation of public, polittcai, ar>d ffrunciaj 
suF^XHt M eraure that we leave our chNdren a ;^anet on 
which tigers sdll roam wild. 

Protect Critical Tiger Habitat 

In 1997 World VMIdlifo Fund and the Wildlife 
Conservation Society published A Framewoik (or Idcntifyir^ 
High Priorify Areas and Actions for (he Conservatfon of 
Tlgeis In the \Mklw^s*ippart from the NattonaJ Fish and 
\Mldtife Found^ion's Save the Tiger Fund. The report 
emphasized two pc^nts; 


To save the tiger, we must preserve representation of 
ail the evoiutkmary adapUtions that have eqiJpped 
^ers to thrive urtder varied ecologfoid condltioRS 
across thetr range. 

Most existing tiger reserves are too small to sustain 
viable tiger populations, and many tigers live outside 
the boundaries of these reserves. The repoR delin- 
eates large bkxlcs of habitat, called tiger conservation 
ta>lts (TCUs). where tigers stand ihe best chatKC of 
long-term strvtval. A broader approach is n eed ed to 
protect these important tiger habitats, which often 
extend aaoss natiortal borders. 

— Ultimately, each TCU sAouid feature a network 
of tiger reserves, sunoonded by aanes 
where Bmlted human acthities are permitted, 
and United by confdors that ^krw to 
cBsperse among once-isolated Islands of habitat 






WWF has chosen four TCUs, which represent 



four distinct types of tiger habitat, as special areas 
of focus for the Year of the Tiger; 

I ) the Russian Far East; 




V 




2) the lndochlr«se region of Vlraduy-Xie nane'Vok Don, 
encompassirtg parts of VIetrwn, Cambodia, and Laos; 

3) the CMtwan-Parsa-ValmHd region straddling Nepal 
ar>d India; ar>d 

4) the Sundarbans, a vast rrwtgrove forest shared by 
India and Battgladesh. 

The dgers that inhabit these areas have made special 
adaptations to the environmental conditions — dimate, 
topography, prey, etc. — fdurKi In each habitat type. For 
Instairce, tigers of the Russian Far Last tolerate bitterly cold 
winters and negotiate rugged, rocky terrain, preyirrgon the 
occasional Mack bear In addition to a rrsore staiKlard tiger 
diet of deer aixj wild boar. By contrast, tigers In the 
Sundarbarts. the last tigers adapted to a nsangr<»/e forest 
ecosystem, svdm arrtong Islairds In pursuit of aquatic moni- 
tor Il 2 ards. sea turtles, and fish. 

WWF supports dger conservation protects In 10 of the 
1 4 tiger range countries but will be intensifying efforts in 
the four areas described above durirtg the Year of the Tiger, 
through the following acttvlties; 

In the Russian Far East 

* Support andpoachlng operations In Khabarovsk! Krai, 
to protect both tigers ar>d their prey, by prcMdIng 
vehkles. radios, and other equipment. 

Support development of a regionwide, long-term 
tiger monitoring program to track population trends, 
poaching, etc 

Train protected areas staff in the most up-to^late 
mofiftorlrtg techniques. 

Continue testing and Improving the accuracy of dger 
census methodology, focusing on data from radlo- 
coliared tigers in Sikhote-Aiin State Reserve. 


Strengthen the anttpoaching 

fsetwork in Royal Chitwan National Park, Parsa Wildlife 
Reserve, and ValmikJ Tiger Sanctuary. 

Provide tiger marutgement training for park staff, 
including anUpoachlitg, monitoring, field data 
colieetton. a/Kl computer analysis. 

Lxparyj tiger habitat at the peflphery of Royal Chitwan 
National Park by restoring natural vegetation, 
Including grasslaivds for limited livestock grazing and 
wooded areas for sustainable harvesting for fodder 
artd fuelwood. 

Survey atxl irxmltoi the restored area’s tiger popula- 
tion using carrtera traps and pugmark aivUysis. 


In Virachay-Xe Piane-Yok Don 
(CMTibodia. Laos, and Vietnam) 

Conduct tiger surveys In Kon Tun ProvirKe In Vletruun 
and Attapeu Province In Laos to determine the 
distribution and relattve abundance of tigers. 


Support anttpoaching efforts in Mom Ray National 
Park In Vietnam by training forest guards, providing 
equipment and vehicles, artd promoting public 
awareness about tiger conservation. 


Help the Cambodian. Laotian, and Sfletnamese 
governments to map out and set up areas for tiger 
reserves, corridots. buffer zones, and development 
zones. 


In the Sundarbans 



Conduct a survey of tigers and their prey. 

Develop a strategic action plan for tiger conservation 
In this regfon In cooperation wHh the governments of 
India and Bangladesh. 
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Close Down North American 
Maricets for nger Products 

North America Is a significant secondary market tor tiger 
medicines imported from East Asia. In spite of efforts In 
parts of East Asia to crack dovsm on the Illegal tracte. 
TRAFTIC’s* recent research shov>« greater availability and 
variety of tiger medicines than ever In five major U.S. cides. 

Medicines containing or purporting to contain tiger 
derivatives can be sold !eg«Jiy In the United Sutes tod«v 
unless it can be proven they entered die countty !9e- 
gaJly or that they contain genuine tiger bone. Despite 
sophisticated forensic techniques, It Is nearly ImposdWe to 
distinguish tiger bone from the bone of other spedes. WWF 
take the ste^ in i9^ to shut down the IBe- 

gai tiger trade; 

Push for the atk^rdon of a nMloiwI bitetagency Uw 
a lr at eg y ^ Improire li^er dicdon, ln\%sMga- 
tion. and prosecution of rtwse Invt^ved In illeg^ Hger trade. 

Work with Congress to secure passage of leglilarton 
prohibiting the sale of all medkliul products Ubeied as 
ctmtatahig tigM paets. Iliis would eliminate the need for 
forensic arw^s to test the audientidty of medicines pur- 
|x>rtiiig to contain tiger derfvattves and allow for immedtate 
and direct law enforcement action. 



Eliminate Demand for and Promote 
>Uternatives to Tiger Bone Medicines 

Laws banning the sale and use of tiger bone In medi- 
cines cannot single-handedly halt the illegal tiger irade. 
Le^siatfon enforcement must be aoxmpanled by a 
<»inprrfi«i^ve campaign to stem the demand based c»i 

• a culturally sensitive and compelling message and 

' acceptable alternatives to these products. 

WWF vdli K^n with the Amedcan College of Traditloned 
Chinese Medicine (ACTCM) as ptartners working toward the 
common goal of protecting tigers while preserving the 
Integrity of traditional Chinese medicine — a time-honored 
culture tradition and time-tested health care ^««tn — 
through these activities: 

• A special symposium on wildlife conservation and tra- 
dldonai Chinese medicine, which WWF will cohost 
with ACTCM and other specidiste In the San Franclsoo 
area. 

• An extensive public outreach program with schools, 
community centers, and professional associations, fea- 
turing tiger conservatNm education infomrwrtkxt 
about effective substitutes for clger-based medicines. 

Promoting the use of acceptable substitutes Is crucial to 
reducing demand for tiger mediefnes. Research Is under 
way to Iderrttfy nanwal Ingrecflenes that posses die s<»ile 
therapeutic properties as tiger bone and can replace it vdth 
equal efficacy. 

In December 1 997. TRAFFIC, with support from WWF. 
sponsored a symposium In Hoqg Kong to brlrtg 
together prominent traditional medicine researchers 
from around the world to present their latest findings 
on effective alternatives to tiger bone to over 1 CX) 
International participants 

' TWs Informatloo will be broadly disseminated to tradi- 
tional Chinese medicjrie practitioners and consumers 

i around the world to encourage them to prescribe and 
use these substitutes instead of tiger medicines. 

— Arectnt survey <orfimlsstoned by WWf 
revealed rfiat most Chinese Amedcans who use 
7CM are concerned about rhe decline of wiki 
hger popuiatlons and woukl be wfl/lqg re 
accept siibePtvtes tor tiger bone (f they «*ere 
reiiabie and avaHabte. 


*nwlK b a* wMfe toar prasram d WoiU WIdMk hmt mi 

UCN (n« VtMd CorwfvMn Unlov. 
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Establish New Tiger 
Funding Mechanisms 

Resources available for tiger coftservatkxi tend to fluctuate 
from year to year, knpedlng eflbrts to maintain consistent, 
long-term monitoring and p rotection of tigers. Innovative 
fiBKilftg medunisms that provide a sustained source of 
fraidfog for tiger cortservatlon are urgently need e d. 

Conservation trust funds 

A conservation trust fond starts off with a large endow- 
nnent, and the Interest It generates Is avaBable year after 
year to sustain ongoing conservation Initiatives. The Bhutan 
Trust Fund, for example, with total assets In excess of $25 
million, has been yielding continuous support for a wide 
range of crittcal tiger conservation actMttes since It was 
estaUished In 1991. These activities include tralnlr^ for 
park managers artd antipoaching teams, tiger monitoring 
and census taking, and environmental education for local 
communities. 

WWF will help develop and Implement two new trust 
fonds In the Ytoar of the Tlgen 

Through a |olnt Inlriath/e wHh the U.S. Agen^ for 
Infornatlonal Development (USAID), WWF will work to 
establish a conservation trust fond In the Russian Far 
East that will support an array of tiger cortservatlon ini- 
tlarives Including habitat protection arxl antipoaching 
strategies. From an Initial USAID Investment of $1.2 
million, the trust fond is expected ro grow over the 
next five years to a total of $4 million, which WWF will 
help to raise. 

WWF will help the Indian goverrurtent to structure and 
capitalize a tiger trust fond for India, home to two- 
thirds of the world's rerr>alnlng wild tigers. 

Racycling ecotourism revenue 

Ecotourism In riger range countries can generate signifi- 
cant income. If maruged judiciously, such fonds car be 
redded into tiger cortservatlon projects. The government 


of Nepal recently passed sweeping legislatfon requiring that 
30 B> SO percent of all park revertues be channeled into 
conservation. This rewards people IMngjtear a park for 
protecting tigers and other park wHdUfe. 

WWF will work with governments of other tiger range 
countries to promote adoption of similar measures. 

Em ergen cy Rapid Response Furni 

To mark the Year of the Tiger, the WWF network Is 
establishing an Emergent^ Rapid Response Fund fix Tiger 
Conservation. The fond, which alms to start with an ir>ltlal 
capital ertdowment of $ I million, wHi provide suppwt fix a 
wide range of urgent tiger conservation problems, from 
countering sudden rises In poaching to mounting l^al 
challenges to development projects or policies threatenirtg 
to destroy tiger habitat. 

Secure New U.S. Commitments 
to Tiger Conservation 

The Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994 estab- 
lished a special fond to support rhino and tiger cons«vatlon 
efforts around the world. This fond has supported such pro- 
jects as a tiger census methodology woikshop; a large-scale 
Investigation of dger poaching and Illegal trade in India; and 
a community education center In Sumatra to teach local 
people to play a role in protecting tigers. 

Although the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act autho- 
riaes up to $5 million a year for the fond, only $400,000 per 
year has been appropriated so for. leavfng many wortl^ 
pr^ects unfunded. The tiger's range Is vast. Its conserva- 
tion needs are extensive, and the number of proposals to 
the fond Is rapidly Increasing. The hfid, whkh must be 
shared among tigers and five species of Aslan arxl African 
rhinos. Is spread for too thin. 

WWF will work to increas« coagressloml appropri* 
atfoBs for the Khleo aed Tiger CoMcrvatlon Fand to at 
least $1 million. 


Let’s leave 

W^Twildlife Fund 
1250 TVenty-fouith Street, NW 
Washington. DC 20037 
www.worldwildlife.otg 


our children a 


living planet. 


Photo Cradn 

Cower: Tlscf pflnts. VIkHkW PMveOev-, IndUn ttg«r d oi t u p. PanOn Pifc 2 t Swnmn 9ga. Howard BtVton. Tlgtr fei waxr, Howard BUtat: tiger fei deartos. DoMcr 
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I would like to thank the members of the Subcommittee on Fisheries Conservation, 
Wildlife and Oceans for the opportunity to participate in this hearing to discuss the urgent need 
for the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act (H.R 2807) and to support the re-authorization of 
the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act (H.R 3 1 13). On behalf of the Wildlife Conservation 
Society (WCS), I would like to convey our strong support for these bills and emphasize the 
importance of passing the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act I have testified before this 
Subcommittee and its predecessor both in 1994 and 1996 in support of the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Act and the fund h would establish. Today, I will focus my testimony on key 
findings of our 1996 market survey of the presence of tiger-based traditional Chinese medicine 
(TCM) products in New York City and the need for the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act. 

WCS has been dedicated to understanding and protecting wildlife and ecosystems since it 
was founded in 1895 as the New York Zoological Society. WCS scientists have greatly expanded 
our knowledge of species and habitats through pioneering, long-term field studies; have 
effectively promoted the cause of conservation through their direct role in establishing more than 
100 national parks and reserves, have trained innumerable conservationists and wildlife manners 
in developing countries; have helped to nurture the institutions in which the latter nnist work; and 
have contributed key ideas to the ongoing debates about natural resource management and 
conservation. 
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WCS, headquartered at the world-renowned Bronx Zoo, is presently pursuing its mission 
through more than 250 field projects in over 50 countries in Latin America, Africa, Asia, and in 
North America; environmental education programs reaching schools in 47 states and overseas; 
endangered species propagation in New York and Georgia; clinical and research programs in 
wildlife health sciences; and five public wildlife conservation centers in the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Manhattan, and Queens, including the Aquarium for Wildlife Conservation. 

WCS has been dedicated to protecting tigers in the wild since the 1960s when Dr. George 
Schaller, WCS Director for Science, completed the first scientific study of tigers in Kanha 
National Park, India. In 1995 we launch^ The WCS Tiger Campaign to mobilize field research 
and conservation initiatives in countries where tigers remain including India, Myanmar, Lao 
People’s Democratic Republic (PDR), Cambodia, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, and, the Russian 
Far East. While much of our work focuses on conserving tigers in the wild in these countries, it is 
also complemented with public awareness and educational campaigns, particularly in China, to 
reduce the demand for tiger bones and tiger-based products that has fueled widespread poaching 
and illegal hunting throughout much of the tiger’s remaining range. Finally, our commitment to 
saving the tiger includes our participation in captive breeding programs and educational programs 
administered at the Bronx Zoo, Please see Appendix I for more detail on the WCS Tiger 
Campaign. 

WCS has been working to protect rhinos in the wild since 1928 when it supported work 
by the Wild Life Protection Society of South Africa to create Kruger National Park. WCS efforts 
have involved purchases of vital rhino habitat for protected areas, ecological and behavioral 
studies, captive-breeding, genetic studies to address the validity of subspecies for conservation 
purposes, assessments of the range and status of rhinos, translocation of rhinos in Africa to 
reestablish populations, the establishment of protected sanctuaries in Kenya, and the funding of 
anti-poaching efforts in Africa. 

I, The Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund; Re-authorizc and fully finance it at $10 

million annually. 

In 1994 and 1996 I testified on behalf of WCS in favor of the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Fund (RTCF) and the need to allocate the full $10 million for this fund. In many of 
the African and Asian countries where the tiger and rhinos occur, financial resources are scarce. 
Thus, the RTCF offers funds that would otherwise simply not exist for specific efforts to conserve 
these species. We strongly support the re-authorization of the RTCF that would extend the fund 
to September 2004, and we believe that the allocation of funds to the RTCF should be the full $10 
million atmually. 

In both my previous testimonies 1 also provided information on the status of and threats to 
the tiger and all five species of rhinoceros and our perspective on the immediate efforts that are 
needed to conserve these species in wild. A key component of the WCS Tiger Campaign was to 
assess past conservation efforts, assess the current threats, and develop a conservation strategy 
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for protecting the tiger in the wild. Our assessment and approach were presented in Saving the 
Tiger: A Conservation Strategy a WCS Policy Report ^orchi and Bolze 1995). WCS then built 
upon this effort in a collaboration with the World Wildlife Fund-US to develop a priority-setting 
framework to identify the most important tiger populations based on ecological criteria 
(Dinerstein et al. 1997). This study also highlighted the need to focus on controlling the illegal 
trade in tiger parts and reduce demand for tiger-based products, especially for use in TCM 
(Hemley and Bolze 1997). Both of these reports have been provided to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) to guide their funding support from the RTCF. 

n. The Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act: Passage is nrgently needed. 

In June 1996, during the 104* Congress, Senator Jeffords introduced the precursor of the 
Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act (H.R. 2807) that we are discussing today. At that time, 
this Subcommittee held a hearing on the merit of the RTCF during which I strongly urged the 
Subcommittee to secure the passage of that precursor bill. In that testimony, I higlilighted that 
several preliminary market surveys were indicating that the United States and other Western 
nations were important markets for illegal tiger and rhino-based TCM products. Until that time, 
almost all of the attention with regard to reducing the threat from poaching of tigers and rhinos 
for the use of their parts in TCM had been appropriately aimed at the major East Asian consumer 
nations 


WCS commended the United States and the Department of Interior (DOI) for taking a 
lead role in pressuring the consumer nations, particularly China, Taiwan, South Korea, and Hong 
Kong, to sigmficantly improve their efforts to control the illegal trade in tiger and rhino parts and 
products. We were supportive of the use of the Pelly Amendment to the Fisherman’s Protective 
Act against China and Taiwan by the Secretary of Interior. This led to a year-long import 
embargo by the United States from mid- 1994 to 1995 on wildlife products from Taiwan for 
continuing to undermine the effectiveness of the international prohibition on trade in tiger and 
rhino parts under CITES (Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Fauna and 
Flora). But, we have also urged the DOI all along not to overlook the very same problems in its 
own backyard. 

THE PROBLEM: Western countries, especially the United States, are important 
markets for illegal tiger and rhino-based TCM products. 

TCM is a holistic approach to curing illness and maintaining health. It focuses on rest, 
exercise, and the consumption of plant, animal and mineral substances, or materia medica, as 
foods and medicines. Herbalism, as an approach in TCM, is a centuries old tradition based on the 
use of these ingredients, some of which include endangered species like the tiger and rhinos. 

Tiger bone and rhino horn, the most valued of the many parts of these species that are used, are 
prescribed by TCM practitioners and are also listed as ingredients in a variety of manufactured or 
“patented” TCM products. With the relatively large Asian communities in the West and the 
growing interest among Westerners in TCM herbalism, tiger and rhino-based TCM products have 
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become widely distributed outside Asia, including in Europe, Canada, and the United States. This 
is despite the fact that international trade in any tiger or rhino product is prohibited by CITES. 

It is important to determine the extent and nature of the market for tiger and rhino-based 
TCM products to guide efforts to reduce demand and control illegal trade in Western countries. 
Reports of two market surveys were released on January 22, 1998, at a joint press conference by 
WCS and World Wildlife Fund on behalf of TRAFFIC-North America. The major finding of both 
surveys is that tiger and rhino-based TCM products are widely available throughout the major 
Asian communities in the United States. 

WCS conducted an in-depth, six month market study of the demand for tiger-based TCM 
products in New York City, both the location of the second largest Chinese community in the 
United States, after Los Angeles, and the headquarters of WCS. From June through December 
1996, repeated visits to 37 Asian herbal shops, pharmacies and supermarkets established that 24, 
or 67% of them, carried at least one tiger-based TCM product (Bolze et al. 1998). Sixteen 
different products in the form of pills, plasters and capsules were easily purchased. These 
products claimed to treat rheumatism and a variety of ailments of the bones, muscles, and joints. 
Products ranged from $2 to $8 in price, with one product selling for $50. Raw tiger bone or any 
other bone that was labeled as tiger was not observed for sale nor did any of the TCM 
practitioners approached offer to fill a prescription that called for tiger bone as an ingredient. 

TRAFFIC-North America conducted a survey during 1996-1997 in five cities in the 
United States and two in Canada and found that 50% of the stores visited contained at least one 
tiger, rhino or leopard -based TCM product (Gaski 1998). In New York City, 83% of the stores 
contained at least one tiger or rhino-based TCM product, the highest percentage availability of all 
seven cities. A total of 3 1 different products that contained or claimed to contain tiger or rhino 
were readily available for sale. Both of these market surveys underscore that the United States is 
an important market for these illegal products. This is corroborated by reviews of the annual 
country reports to CITES which indicate that the United States is a major importer of tiger and 
rhino-bas«i TCM products (Mulliken and Haywood 1994, Mills and Jackson 1994). 

While a variety of tiger and rhino-based TCM products are widely available in the United 
States, these same products are not readily available in China where almost all of these products 
were manufactured. TRAFFIC-East Asia conducted a three-year market survey of seven cities in 
China. In 1996, of the 255 stores visited, only one store displayed a tiger bone wine or plaster 
product and merely 3% had them upon request (Mills 1997). Fourteen percent of all the stores 
visited displayed other types of tiger or rhino-based TCM products. Only 1 1 different tiger or 
rhino products were found in the stores in China compared to 3 1 in the United States Asian herbal 
stores, pharmacies and supermarkets. Also Mills (1997) saw no tiger bone on display or available 
upon request from 1994-1996 in contrast to findings from surveys conducted in 1992. 

It is ironic that illegal tiger and rhino-based TCM products are widely available in the 
United States when these products are illegal and difficult to obtain in China. It is more ironic 
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that this is a result of the United States certification of China under the Peliy amendment for its 
continued violations of CITES prohibitions on trade in tiger and riunos. China responded to 
international concerns and pressure fi-om CITES by instigating law enfra-cement efforts and 
legislative action to control the illegal trade. In 1993, China banned the domestic trade in tiger 
and rhino parts and products, prohibited manufacture and export of tiger and rhino products, and 
removed the species from the official pharmacopeia of the materia medica in China. This bail 
includes any claims to contain these species as ingredients in products. The issuance of this 
prohibition and subsequent law enforcement efforts are the primary reasons that tiger and rhino- 
based TCM products are not currently on display in China (Mills 1997). Clearly, the United 
States needs to follow suit. 

RECOMMENDATION 1; The United States needs to make law enforcement on the 

illegal trade in tiger and rhino-based TCM products a top iHiority. 

To its credit, DOI and the United States Customs Service made the illegal trade in tiger 
and rhino-based TCM products a priority in Los Angeles by forming a multi-agency law 
enforcement effort in 1994, called the Wildlife Task Force. The inspectors and agents from the 
Customs Service, FWS, the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), and the Department of 
Agriculture meet regu'ariy and have coordinated specific efforts including thoroughly inspecting 
all international cargo .shipments, passenger flights from East Asian countries, and international 
mail (Gaski 1 998). As a result, the presence of these products on the shelves plummeted in Los 
Angeles, according to the TRAFFIC-North America market survey. In the largest Chinese 
community in the United States, the survey found only one shop out of 17 displaying a ti^r or 
rhino-bas^ TCM product (Gaski 1998). 

The absence of tiger and rhino-based TCM products in the Asian herbal stores in Los 
Angeles demonstrates the effectiveness of law enforcement when this problem is made a priority. 
Unfortunately, as frir as we know, there has been no such effort in any other city with a large 
Chinese community. With the successful Los Angeles law enforcement effort as a model, it is 
inexcusiirle that illegal tiger and rhino-based TCM products are openly sold in this country and 
that there has been little or no effort by federal and state authorities to stop it outside of Los 
Angeles, though the FWS has been aware of the problem for several years. 

In our discussions with the FWS based in the New York region and the New York State 
Department of Environmental Conservation (DEC), the main effort to control the illegal trade in 
these products in New York is through the confiscation of any tiger or rhino-based products at 
the point of importation. To date, the DEC, which has the authority to seize products at the point 
of sale, has done nothing This inaction is the result of the DEC’S concern that seized products 
could not be proven to actually contain the prohibited tiger or rhino ingredients as labeled. Such 
proof is necessary under both the federal Endangered Species Act (ESA) and New York State 
law since neither makes it expressly illegal to claim to contain tiger or rhino derivatives. Not only 
is forensic analysis costly, but current forensic tests cannot verify if some of the TCM products 
were actually made with tiger or rhino parts (Espinoza et al 1994, E. Espinoza personal 
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communication). With limited staff, money and time, many tiger and rhino-based TCM products 
are escaping detection at import and are openly for sale in New York City in direct contradiaion 
to the CITES prohibition. 

RECOMMENDATION 2: Congress needs to make passage of the Rhino and Tiger 

Product Labeling Act a top priority. 

As alluded to above, a complicating factor in the trade in tiger and rhino-based TCM 
products is that many of them do not actually contain real tiger bone or rhino horn at all. Forensic 
testing conducted at the FWS National Forensics Lab in Ashland, Oregon, found no presence of 
rhino horn or of hydroxyapatite, a mineral signature for bone, in various tiger-based TCM 
products seized on importation into the United States (Espinoza et al. 1994). A fiirther 
complication is that some processing methods used to produce tiger and rhino-based TCM 
products destroy the traces of minerals and proteins needed for forensic analysis. Therefore, 
without extensive testing and investigative research, it is difficult to “prove” that a TCM product 
actually contains tiger or rhino ingredients 

The problem of verifying the presence or use of tiger or rWno parts in TCM products has 
hamstrung law enforcement, at least in New York state, where under existing federal and state 
law only products that aaually contain tiger or rhino derivatives are in violation. The claim to 
contain tiger or rhino i.i mit in and of itself a violation of the ESA or the New York state 
Environmental Conservation Law, the two primary laws that apply to tiger and rhino-based TCM 
products found in New' York City. 

The Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act (H R. 2807) would address this inadequacy at 
the federal level by making products that claim to contain tiger or rhino expressly illegal to 
import, export and sell. The passage of this bill would bring the United States into accord with 
CITES which prohibits international trade in any product that states it comains tiger, rhinoceros, 
or any other species listed on Appendix I of the treaty. In 1994, at the Conference of the Parties, 
CITES called on all signatory nations to pass domestic legislation that makes it expressly illegal 
for products to make claims to contain tiger or rhino (COP resolutions 9. 1 3 and 10.19). The 
language in H R. 2807 would make it a violation to claim to contain tiger or rhino, regardless of 
the claim’s veracity. Thus, this bill would remove the burden to prove a product actually contains 
tiger or rhino, because there would now be a legal presumption that the claim is true and violates 
the law. 

The passage of this bill will facilitate law enforcement at the point of sale. Nonetheless, 
there is still an important need to develop forensic techniques that can verify if tiger or rhino parts 
are contained in or used in the manufacture of TCM products. Undoubtedly, products will 
continue to be produced using tiger and rhino ingredients, but simply not labeled as such. It will 
be important for law enforcement efforts to be able to identify these authentic TCM products that 
are not stating the contents truthfully. 
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While we are very supportive of this piece of legislation, we would like to recommend that 
the Subconnnittee consider broadening the concept of the bill to apply to all species listed on 
Appendix I of CITES and to all species listed as endangered under the ESA. It is obvious that 
products should not be allowed to claim to contain species whose trade or use in any way is 
strictly prohibited even if the claim is felse. Even though this legislation only applies to tiger or 
rhino products, these products comprise much of the illegal market. Also, for some of the other 
prohibited or regulated species used in TCM products, there are reliable forensic tests. But, it 
would seem most appropriate to reduce the cost and burden to federal and state law enforcement 
efforts by broadening the scope of this bill beyond tigers and rhinos to make all products claiming 
to contain species listed on Appendix I of CITES and listed as endangered under the ESA 
expressly illegal. 

RECOMMENDATION 3; Remove tiger and rhino-based TCM products from the 

shelves. New York City should be a top priority for this effort. 

The successful effort of the Los Angeles Wildlife Task Force demonstrates that there is no 
need to wait for the passage of the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act before taking action to 
control the illegal importation and domestic trade in tiger and rhino-based TCM products. WCS 
strongly believes that the DOI needs to make it a priority to remove these products from the 
shelves now, especially in New York City. Regardless of whether tiger and rhino-based TCM 
products do or do not contain these species, they maintain the demand for authentic tiger 
ingredients in TCM prescriptions and manufactured products. 

Not only do these tiger and rhino-based TCM products violate endangered species 
protection laws at the international, federal and state level, these products are also potentially 
violating current federal food and drug laws and product labeling laws. The DOI needs to work 
with the FDA to explore these legal options for removing these products from the shelves, and the 
FDA needs to make this issue a priority. For example, when TCM products make claims with 
respect to curing, diagnosing, preventing, mitigating, or treating a disease or symptom, they are 
potentially violating the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act if the produa has not been 
approved to make such claims. The law defines such a product as a drug and as such is subject to 
stringent testing before the manufacturer can legally make such claims. It is possible that the 
indications and actions described on inserts and packages of many of the tiger-based TCM 
products meet these criteria with such claims of treating rheumatism, arthritis, and other ailments. 
However, potential violations of this law seem to be a low priority with the FDA. Additionally, 
the potential health risks associated with some of these products have received little attention 
from the FDA. Detection of toxic metals such as arsenic and mercury during testing firr the 
presence of endangered species in rhino-based TCM products should be a cause for concern with 
the agency (Espinoza et al. 1994, 1995, 1996). 

Another legal option under the FDA’s jurisdiction is the fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
which prohibits the use of a label on a product that purports to contain an ingredient when the 
product does not. The FDA has been criticized for filing to apply this law to TCM products that 
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wisely claim to contain tiger or rhino. The i^ency has shown little interest in pursuing this legal 
avenue despite results from forensics testing that some of these products do not contain tiger or 
rhino even though th^r are labeled as such. 

RECOMMENDATION 4; The DOI should support and collaborate with targeted 

pabKc awareness efforts in major Asian communitia to reduce demand for tiger 

and rhino-based TCM products. 

Though the first three recommendations have focused on the need to control the illegal 
trade, the resolution of the illegal trade in tiger and rhino-based TCM products is to ultimately 
reduce demand. The effort to reduce demand requires using social marketing which is the 
application of commmcal marketing techniques to social causes. Social marketing involves 
determining the specific target groups, developing the message and delivery technique for each 
group, and assessing if attitudes and behavior have changed as a result. The goal of a strategic 
public awareness campaign in the Asian communities in the United States would be to raise 
support for Uie removal of tiger and rhino-based TCM products from the shelves and to reduce 
demand for authentic tiger and rhino ingredients in TCM. 

Based on our pilot project, it is clear that a strategic public awareness effort is needed in 
New York City’s Chinese communities (Bolze et al. 1998). We found that the Chinese 
conununity, not unlike the broader American public, is generally ignorant of the threats frcing the 
tiger in the wild and unaware that the purchase of tiger and rhino-based TCM products is directly 
threatening these species in the wild Sixty-five eight to ten-year-old students, attending a 
Chinese community public school, knew little about the biology or the threats facing the tiger. 
Sixty-four percent thought that tigers were found in Africa, a similar finding to otho’ airveys 
(Bolze et al. 1998). Encouragingly, the pilot outreach effort in the form of a 3S minute 
presentation using slides and video was effective in improving the students’ knowledge and 
making the link between the threat to the tiger and the use of tiger parts in TCM. Students also 
demonstrated a strong interest in taking specific actions to address this problem such as informing 
others to avoid using tiger-based TCM products. 

Based on informal interviews with many sectors of the Asian community, we found a 
strong interest from Chinese community groups and schools in participating in public awareness 
efforts. We also identified several TCM store owners and practitioners that did not support the 
use of endangered species in TCM and who were interested in conserving wildlife. Our overall 
perspective is that various seaors of the Chinese community are concerned about conserving 
wildlife and are willing to modify their behavior by avoiding the use of tiger atxl rhino-based TCM 
products. 

The FWS has already demonstrated that it supports the need for public awareness efforts 
in its woric in Los Angeles. The agency complemented the Wildlife Task Force law enforcement 
effort with radio spots aired in the Asian languages appropriate for Los Angeles and collaborated 
in the development of educational curriculum materials on TCM with TRAFFIC-North America, 
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the Los Angeles Zoo, WWF, and the Los Angeles Unified School District (Gaski 199S). 

DL Conclusions 

► The removal of tiger and rhino-based TCM products fi'om the shelves must be a top 
priority for the DOI and New York City should be a focal area. DOl needs to collaborate 
with other federal and state agencies to explore and apply the range or legal options that 
would best achieve this goal. 

► The DOI needs to increase its port inspection efforts, develop reliable forensic tests to 
verify the presence of endangered species ingredients in TCM products, and support 
public outreach efforts in the Asian communities. These needs will require additional 
financial resources which should not come from the RTCF. Such additional financial 
needs should be added to the DOI’s budget and not taken from its other valuable 
programs. 

► The House Resources Committee needs to make it a top priority to get the Rhino and 
Tiger Product Labeling Act passed as soon as possible. This bill offers a valuable tool to 
expedite law enforcement efforts to reduce the trade in illegal tiger and rhino-based TCM 
products. 

The increasing growth in Western consumer interest in Eastern medicinal philosophy, 
including herbal TCM, is fueling demand beyond that generated by the Asian communities in 
Western countries. Numerous books and articles have been published in English by Asian and 
non-Asian authors on the herbal practice of TCM, although some are including less about the use 
of animal ingredients and offering substitutes (Bolze et al. 1998). Much of the Western interest in 
herbal TCM is based on assumptions that TCM herbal products for sale are both legal and safe 
even though these products are mostly unregulated by most Western nations’ food and drug safety 
laws. With a clear lack of awareness among the Asian and Western public that the tiger or rhinos 
are threatened by poaching for use in TCM, the presence of TCM products on the shelves 
purporting to contain tiger and rhino ingredients falsely implies that the purchase of these 
products does not threaten the species. It is imperative to crack down on the illegal importation 
and sale of these tiger and rhino-based TCM products and publicize the fact that the purchase of 
these products poses a serious threat to tigers and rhinos in the wild. 
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APPENDIX t: 

WILDLIFE CONSERVATION SOCIETY 

The WCS Tiger Campaign 


THE Wdxjlife CONSERVATic^i Scx:iETy (WCS) has been dedicated to protecting tigers in the wild since the 
1960s when Dr. Geoi^ SchaUer, WCS Director for Science, completed the first scientific study of tigen in 
Kanha National Park, India. In 1995, a comprehensive effort was launched with a generous matching 
challenge fi'om Gary Fink and MCG He^thCare Inc. The WCS Tiger Campaign has mobilized fid^ 
research and conservation initiatives in countries where tigers remain including India, Myanmar, Lao People’s 
Demo^ric Ri^ubllc (PDR), Cambodia, Malaysia, Indonesa, Thailand, and, die Parian Far East. WtuJe 
mudi of our work fiacuses on conservir^ tigers in the wild in these countries, it is also being complemented 
with ptdiGc awareness and educational campaigns, particuiariy in China, to reduce the demand for tiger bones 
and tiger-based products that Ym foded widespread poaching and iUegal hunting throughout m^h of the 
tiger’s renvuning range. 

The WCS Tiger Campaign builds on rigorous scientific research to determine the status of tigers and their 
peey\ kkntify key tiger populations; assess the effects of various human activities, such as hunting and habitat 
degradation cm and, implement conservation strategies in cooperation with natioiud and local 
governments. We help build a permanent local capacity for conservation and management by training guards 
and senior staff in protected areas as wd) as local researches in scieittific mehods and mani^eneit 
techniques. The WCS Tiger Campaign encompasses public awareness initiatives and education programs 
amemg conKimers of tiger (»oducts in both Asa and the United States to reduce the demnd for tiger bonc» 
and tiger-based products. Finally, our commitment to saving the tiger includes our participation in captive 
breeding programs and educational programs adnunistered at the Bronx Zoo. 

In soutiiem India’s Nagaraliote National Park, WCS Conservation Zodogjst Dr. UUas Karanth has conducted 
studies on tiga* and prey ecology since 1986. This work is coupled with an education program in the local 
communities surrounding the National Park. Currently, he is conducting a survey of tigers and thdr prey in 
critical tiger habitats tivougbout the country to develop a long-term conservation strategy for India's tigers. 
His work has been funded primarily by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and involves collaboration 
with the state and local governments of India and a number o( non-govemmental organizations. The model 
for tiger conservation developed in Nagarahole will be extended to three additional protected areas in the 
State of Karnataka. Mtyor fUnding for this initiative comes fiom the ‘*Save the Tiger Fund,” administered 
by the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation and funded by the Exxon Corporation. 

Indochina, vrith Asia’ s largest tracts of remaining forests, may be the best hope for the future of tigers, yet 
little is known about where they remain and how many persist. WCS supports, conducts, and directs field 
surveys in a number of countries to asseu uid morator the status and distrilnition of the (ndt^hinese ti^. 
WCS also fiKalhates workshops and training programs f<v local researchers. In Myanmar and Lao PDR, we 
^ providing i^tic^ support to national agencies responsible for the managomnt and (xm^rvatimi of 
wildlife. In Cambodia, we have initiated a collaborative project with the government to develop a tiger action 
{^. In Vietnam, WCS has funded tiger surveys cc^ucted by national and international sdentists. In 
Malaysia, WCS has just begun a comprehensive training program to assist the national government in 
surveying their protected areas to assess the status of tigers, and to implement monitoring programs. In 
southern Sumatra, one of the few places where the tiger can survive in Indoncaa, WCS sciaitms have 
initiated a long-term tiger conservation project incorporating the techniques and approaches developed in 
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India and Thailand. In Thailand, Dr, Alan Rabtnowitz, WCS Director of Science for Asia, in collaboration 
with Wildlife Fund Thailand, a national nongovernmental organization, has carried out field research in 
Thailand’s extensive network of protected areas ance 1987. He has conducted a country-wide assessment 
of tig«’ and prey abundance and has devdoped and conducted local field training workshops. In 1996, WCS 
Indochina Tiger Coordinator, Dr. Tony Lynara, began a comprdhensive scientific survey of the tiger in 
Thailand and continues to train staff members ofthc Thai Royal Department of Forestry. 

In the Russian Far East, WCS formed a partnership with the Homocker Wildlife Research Institute. Since 
1991, the Institute’s Russian and Am^icam biologic led ly WCS Conservation Scientist, Dr. Dale ^quelle, 
have conducted field research on the Siberian tiger, trdned local researchers in census methodology, initiated 
anti-poaching efforts, and improved the existing protected area system to conserve this subspecies. 

The border areas of many Asian countries contain a dgruficant portion of the re^on's r«nainmg biodiversity 
that is shared amongst countries. WCS has led the way in conservation by co-sponsoring thr^ 
Transboundary Biodiversity Conferences. The first conference, held in China, brought together officials from 
China, India, Lao PDR, Myanmar, Nepal, Thailand, and Vietnam to discuss trans-national environmental 
cooperation, including joint surveys of wildlife such as tigers and monitoring of trade across borders. 
Cambc^ia, China, Lao PDR, Maia^i^ and Thailand attended the second confer^ce held in Tl^land. In 
1998, the third conference will focus on the issue of trans-national parks and reducing the illegal trade in 
wildlife products across borders. 

Tigers play an in^rtant role in Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM). Their bones are used in prea:riptions 
and in mass-pioduc^ over-the-counter, TCM products to treat a variety of ailments induding rheumatism 
and arthritis. Consumers of these products are unaware that their demand for these products fuels poacliing 
and illegal hunting of tigers in the wild. With funds from the Cline Foundation Fund, WCS launched the 
Asian Conservation Coimnurucation Program, directed by Dr. Endi Zhang. This is the first effort ever to 
raise puWic awarenas and reduce demand fw tigo" pfx>ducts in mainland China. With support from the “Save 
the Tiger Fund”, this project is assessing the most effective techniques for reaching consumers through its 
work with the TCM community, middle school children, the Shanghai zoo, and Shanghai Ogilvy & Mather 
among others. Shanghai Ogilvy & Mather is collaborating with WCS to develop and implement a public 
SCTvice adv^^g campaign for the Chinese Year of the Tiger in 1998. This is the first time adverti^ng has 
been used in mainland China on a conservation issue. This continues our successful partnership with Ogilvy 
& Mather-Worldwide who implemented an extensive /v-o bono and internationally award-winning advertising 
campaign on the tiger that targeted the Asian region in 1995. 

In 1996, WCS conducted a pilot study in New York City’s Chinese communities and found that a wide 
variety of tiger-based TCM products were readily available and openly for sale, WCS is working to improve 
law enforcement, educate consumers, and pass national legislation that would make the sale of these products 
expressly illegal as well as increase funds for tiger conservation. WCS has offered expert testimony in 
support of legislation efforts and assisted in drafting the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994 that 
established a $10 million doOar fund for consenration efforts for tigers and rhinos. WCS continues to 
the United States and Indochinese governments on trade activities in tiger parts and products. 

At its world-renowned Bromc Zoo, WCS ensures the perpetuity of tigers through our participation in the 
American Zoo and Aquarium Association's (AZA) Species Survival Plan (SSP), a cooperative captive 
breeding program among North American zoos. The tiger was the subject of the first SSP. The Bronx Zoo's 
Education Program educates zoo visitors and school children across the United States and in China on 
wildlife conservation issues, including the status and consCTvation of tiger. 
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tional field and facility based expertise Into efforts that range from designing legislation and 
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the use of wildlife, international commercial fisheries, sustainable logging practices, and the 
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WCS Working Paper Series 

The Wildlife Conservation Society (formerly the New York 
Zoological Society and its field division. Wildlife Conservation 
International) has been dedicated to understanding and protecting the 
earth's wildlife and ecosystems since 1895. The Wildlife 
Conservation Society (WCS) has the largest field-based research 
staff of any international conservation organization, and currently 
operates more than 250 field projects in over 50 countries 
throughout Afnca, Asia, Central America, South America, and North 
America. WCS scientists have conducted pioneering, long-term field 
studies; played direct roles in establishing over 100 national parks 
and reserves; trained conservation professionals in developing 
countries; helped to strengthen the local institutions in which they 
work; and contributed key ideas to on-going debates about resource 
management and conservation. 

The WCS Working Paper Series represents preliminary results of 
basic and applied field work supported by the Wildlife Conservation 
Society. The purpose of WCS Working Papers is to distribute project 
reports, benchmark data sets of historical significance, and other 
timely technical material in its entirety, and with as little delay as 
possible. 


Copyright. The contents of this paper are solely the property of the authors, and cannot be 
reproduced without the permission of the authors. 
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The WCS Tiger Campaign 


The Wildlife CcfisHiVATicw Society (WCS) has been dedicated to protecting tigers in the wild since the 
1960s when Dr. George Schaller, WCS Director for Sci(»ice, complet^ the first scientific study of tigers in 
Kanha National Park, India. In 1995, a comprehenstN'e elfort was liuinched with a generous matchii^ 
challaige grant from Gary Fink and MCG Healthcare Inc. The WCS Tiger Campaign has mobilized field 
research and conservation initiatives in countries where tigers remain induding India, Myanmar, Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic (PDR), Cambodia, Malaysia. Indonesia, Thailand, and, the Russian Far East. While 
much of our work focuses on conserving tigers in the wild in these countries, it is also being complemented 
wtii pi^lic awueness and educational campiugns, particularly in China, to reduce the demand for tiger bones 
and tiger-based products that has fueled widespread poaching and illegal hunting throughout much of the 
tiger’s remaining range. 

The WCS Tiger Campaign builds on rigorous scientific research to; determine the status of tigers and their 
pre^; identify key tigw- populations; assess the effects of various human activities, such as hunting and habitat 
degradation on tigere; ami, implement conservation ^rategies in cooperation with nation^ and local 
governments. We hdp a pmnanent local capacity fix conservation and management by training guards 
and senior staff in protected areas as well as local researchers in scientific methods and management 
techniques. The WCS Tiger Campaign encompasses public awareness initiatives and education programs 
among conaim«^ of tiger produas in both Asia and the United States to reduce the demand for tiger bones 
and tiger-based products. Finely, our commitment to saving the tiger includes our participation in captive 
breeding programs and educational programs administered at the Bronx Zoo. 

In souths India’s Naganihole Natiortal Park, WCS Conservation Zoologist Dr. UKas Karanth has conducted 
studies on tiger and prey ecology since 1986. This work is coupled with an education program in the local 
communities surrounding the National Park. Currently, he is conducting a survey of tigers and their prey in 
critical tiger habitats throughout the country to develop a long-term conservation strategy for India’s tigers 
Ffis woric has beoi funded primarily by the United States Fi^ and Wildlife Service and involves collaboration 
with the state and local governments of India and a number of non-govemmental organizations. The model 
for tiger conservation developed in Nagarahoie will be extended to three additional protected areas in the 
State of Karnataka. Major funding for this initiative comes from the “Save the Tiger Fund,” administered 
by the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation and funded by the Exxon Corporation. 

Indochina, with Asia’s largest tracts of remaining forests, may be the best hope for the future of tigers, yet 
little is known about where they remain and how many persist. WCS supports, conducts, and directs field 
surveys in a number of countries to assess and monitor the status and distribution of the Indochinese tiger 
WCS also facilitates workshops and training programs for local researchers. In Myanmar and Lao PDR, ue 
are providing critical support to national agencies responsible for the management and conservation of 
wildlife. In Can^>odia, we have initiated a collaborative project with the government to develop a tiger acuon 
plan, In Vietnam, WCS has funded tiger surveys conducted by national and international scientists In 
Malaysia, WCS has just begun a comprehensive training program to assist the national government in 
surveying their protected areas to assess the status of tigers, and to implement monitoring programs In 
southern Sumatra, one of the few places where the tiger can survive in Indonesia, WCS scientists base 
initiated a long-term tiger conservation project incorporating the techniques and approaches developed m 
India and Thailand. In Thailand, Dr. Alan Rabinowitz, WCS Director of Science for Asia, in collaboration 
with Wildlife Fund Thailand, a national nongovernmental organization, has carried out field research m 
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Thailand's extensive network of protected areas since 1987. He has conducted a country-wide assessment 
oftigo* and prey abundance and has developed and conducted local field training workshops. In 1996, WCS 
Indochina Tiger Coordinator, Dr. Tony Lynam, began a comprehensive scientific survey of the tiger in 
Thailand and continues to train staff members of the Thai Royal Department of Forestry. 

In the Russian Far East, WCS formed a partnership with the Homocker Wildlife Research Institute. Since 
1991, the Institute’s Russian and American biologists, led by WCS Conservation Scientist, Dr. Dale Miquelle, 
have conducted fidd research on the Siberian tiger, trained local researchers in census methodology, initiated 
anti-poaching efforts, and improved the existing protected area system to conserve this subspecies. 

The border areas of many Asian countries contain a significant portion of the region's remaining biodiversity 
that is shared amongst countries. WCS has led the way in conservation by co-sponsoring three 
Transboundary Biodiverrity Conferences. The first conf^ence, held in China, brought together officials from 
China, India, Lao PDR, Myanmar, Nepal, Thailand, and Vietnam to discuss trans-national environmental 
cooperation, including joint surveys of wildlife such as tigers and monitoring of trade across borders. 
Cambodia, China, Lao PDR, Malaysia, and Thailand attended the second conference held in Thailand. In 
1998, the third conference will focus on the issue of trans-national parks and reducing the illegal trade in 
wildlife products across borders. 

Tigers play an important role in Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM). Their bones are used in prescriptions 
and in mass-produced, over-the-counter, TCM products to treat a variety of ailments including rheumatism 
and arthritis. Consumers of these products are unaware that their demand for these products fuels poaching 
and illegal hunting of tigers in the wild. With funds from the Cline Foundation Fund, WCS launched the 
Asian Conservation Communication Program, directed by Dr. Endi Zhang. This is the first effort ever to 
raise public awareness and reduce demand for tiger products in mainland China With support from the “Save 
the Tiger Fund", this project is assessing the most effective techniques for reaching consumers through its 
work with the TCM community, middle school children, the Shanghai zoo, and Shanghai Ogiivy & Mather 
among others. Shan^ai Ogiivy & Mather is collaborating with WCS to develop and implement a public 
service advertising campaign for the Chinese Year of the Tiger in 1998. This is the first time advertising has 
been used in mainland China on a conservation issue. This continues our successful partnership with Ogiivy 
& Mather- Worldwide who implemented an extensive pro bono and internationally award-winning advertising 
campaign on the tiger that targeted the Asian region in I99S. 

In 1996, WCS conducted a pilot study in New York City’s Chinese communities and found that a wide 
variety of tiger-based TCM products were readily avait 2 U>ie and openly for sale. WCS is working to improve 
law enforcement, educate consumers, and pass national legislation that would make the sale of these products 
expressly illegal as well as increase funds for tiger conservation. WCS has offered expert testimony in 
support of legislation efforts and assisted in drafting the Rhino and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994 that 
established a $10 million doUar fund for conservation efforts for tigers and rhinos. WCS continues to advise 
the United States and Indochinese governments on trade activities in tiger parts and products. 

At its worid-renowned Bronx Zoo, WCS ensures the popetuity of tigers through our participation in the 
American Zoo and Aquarium Association's (AZA) Species Survival Plan (SSP), a cooperative captive 
breeding program among North American zoos. The tiger was the subject of the first SSP. The Bronx Zoo's 
Education Program educates zoo visitors and school children across the United States and in China on 
wildlife conservation issues, including the status and conservation of tigers. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Traditional Chinese Medicine <TCM) is a holistic approach to curing illness and maintaining health 
U focuses on rest, exercise, and the consumption of animal and mineral saibstances, or materia 
medico, as foods and medicines. Herbalism as an approach in TCM is a centuries old tradition based 
on tte ust of these ir^edients, some of which include endangered spexiies like the tiger. Tiger bone, 
the most valued of the many parts of the tiger that are used, is prescribed by TCM practitioners and 
is also listed as an ingredient in a variety of manufactured or “patented” TCM products. With the 
relatively large Asian communities in the West and the growing interest among Westerners in TCM 
herbalism, tiger-based TCM products have become vridely distributed outade Asia, Including in 
Europe, Cuiada, and the United States, despite the &ct that international trade in any tiger product 
is prohibited under the Conv«ttion on International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and 
Flora (CITES), During the 1980s, it became apparent that the demand for these products v^as llieling 
widespread poaching of tigers for their bones and continues to pose a serious threat to tigers in the 
wild today. 

One purpose of this study was to assess the nature of the maricet and demand for tiger-based TCM 
products in New York City, the largwt Asian community on the East Coast of the Unit«$ Stat^. 
This study, conducted from June through December, 1996, found that tig«r-bas«3 TCM products 
were wid^y available. Sbcteen difrer»it products in the fonn of pills, plasters, capsules and wine were 
easily fHJirchased. Th«e products claimed to treat rheumatism and a variety of ^Iments of the bones, 
muscles, and joints. 

Repeated visits to 37 Oriental herbal shops and supermarkets in New York City’s Chinese 
communities found that 67% of them carried at least one tiger-based TCM product. Products ranged 
from $2 to $8 in price, 'vith one product selling for $50. Raw tiger bone or any other bone that was 
labefcsi as tiger was not observed for sale nor did any of the TCM practitionCTs approached offer to 
HU a prescription that called for tiger bone as an ingredient 

/UI of the tiger-based TCM products purchased during this study that had manufacture dates on them, 
post-data! CITES mkI are consequently illegal. However, a complicating factor is that many of these 
tiger-based TCM products do not actually contain real tiger bone or bone at all. Forensic tests have 
failed to positively identify tiger derivatives in a number of products. This may be because the 
preparation of some tiger-based TCM products destroys the elements necessary for positive 
identifrcation using forensic analysis. While United States law enables the authorities to confiscate 
TCM products labeled as containing t^er on importation, the laws do not expressly prohibit products 
claiming to contain tiger or other endangered species In New York, this has hamstrung law 
enforcemoit efforts to confiscate th«c products at the point of sale Current legislation requires that 
the law enforcement agencies prove that the seized products actually contain tiger ingredients. Some 
of the tiger-based TCM products also potentially violate consumer product labeling laws by making 
false claims to contain tiger ingredients as well as potentially violating federal food and drug safety 
laws by making unsubstantiated claims to cure and treat diseases or symptoms Further research has 
shovm that some of tl^m may pose wrious health risks to users Regardless of whether tiger-based 
TCM products do or do not contain any tiger ingredients, these products maintain the demand for 
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authentic tiger ingredients for TCM prescriptions and products The various federal and state 
agencies with authority over endangered species protection laws, food and drug laws, and product 
labeling laws have not made it a priority to determine how to remove tiger based TCM products from 
the shelves in New York using existing laws. 

The public outreach component of this study found that New York City’s Chinese community, not 
unlike the broader American public, is generally ignorant of the threats facing the tiger in the wild. 
Sixty-five eight to ten year old students, in a Chinese community public school, knew little about the 
biology or the threats facing the tiger. Sixty-four percent thou^t that tigers were found in Africa, 
a similar finding to other surveys. This pilot outreach effort, in the form of a 35 minute presentation 
using slides and videos, was effective in improving the students’ knowledge and making the link 
between the threat to the tiger and the use of tiger parts in TCM. Students also demonstrated a 
strong interest in taking specific actions to address this problem such as informing others to avoid 
using tiger-based TCM products. Based on informal interviews with many sectors of the Asian 
community, we found a strong interest from Chinese community groups and schools in participating 
in public awareness efforts. We also identified several TCM store owners and practitioners that did 
not support the use of endangered species in TCM and who were interested in conserving wildlife. 
Different segments of the TCM community along with the Chinese community at large were identified 
as potential target groups for a strategic public awareness campaign to raise support for eliminating 
the sale of tiger-based TCM products and to reduce the demand for the use of tiger in TCM. 

The following recommendations are made based on this study: 

1. Remove tigei^based TCM products and other products claiming to contain endangered 
and threatened species from store shelves. 

2. Initiate law enforcement efforts, using current laws, at the federal and state level to 
remove products containing or claiming to contain endangered species. This would 
require increasing Hnancial resources for law enforcement efforts and supporting 
coordinated efforts between the agencies responsible for protecting endangered species 
and human health. 

3. Pass federal legisiation that prohibits the sale of products claiming to contain tiger and 
al other CITES Appendix I listed species, as well as those species listed at endangered 
under the Endangered Species Act (ESA). 

4. Design and implement a targeted public awareness effort in New York and other Asian 
communitiet in the United Slates to reduce the demand for tiger and other endangered 
species in TCM and TCM products. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Traditional Chinese Medicine (TCM) is a holistic approach to curing illness that focuses on rest, 
ex&dse, and tl» consumption of plant, animal and mineral ^bstances, or materia medica, as foods 
Md medicines. TCM includes a variety of approaches to curing illness, including acuixincture and 
herbalism. The focus of this report is on heihalism in TCM. It is a centuries old tradition that has 
evolved through empirical observations on the therapeutic and clinical effects of materia medica as 
well as from folklore traditions (Bensky et al 1993). It is thought that the classical materia medica 
was first written in the late Fifth Century A.D,; however, there is no consensus on what constitutes 
the “official” body of herbal TCM. Over the past 50 years, the herbal practice of TCM has expanded 
dramatically with official encouragement and subsidies from the Chinese government (Bensl^ et al. 
1993). In iuidition, throu^XHit the W«t, there has been a huge surge in tte use of herbal TCM, used 
as a (implement to Western medical treatment and drugs (Carter 1996). 

The majority of TCM herbal Ingredients is derived from plants; however, domestic and wild animals 
are also used (Read 1982, Reid 1993, Ben^et al. 1993, Gaski and Johnson 1994). The tiger is one 
of a number of endangered, threatened, or rare animal and plant species whose parts are ingredients 
in TCM. Tiger bone, fat, stomach, kidney, eyes, whiskers, gall bladder, nose, teeth, claws, feces, and 
even animals bones in the feces are all considered ingredients either among the folk herbal traditions 
or in the texts used by trained TCM herbal practitiona^. The bones are the most valued body part 
of the tiger in the TCM herbal t«cts. In general, it is used in formulas for rheumatism and ailments 
of the bones, joints, aral muscles (Read 1982, Ou 1989, Zhang 1991, Nowell 1993). Tiger ingredients 
are mix^ with other raw materials according to traditional formulas that can be customized for the 
patient. These prescriptions can be individually prepared by the practitioner or prepared at clinics 
and pharmacies 

In addition, there has been a surge in over-the-counter or “patented” TCM products that are mass- 
produced and distributed to Asian communities throughout the world. Tiger-based TCM “patented” 
pnxlucts are in the form of pills, t^ets, boli, tonics, wines, plasters, and capsules (Gaski and Johnson 
1994, Mills and Jackson 1994). Many of these products arc based on the folk traditions of using 
animal parts to strengthen the function of the equivalent human organ or body part. The use of tiger 
and other animal penises as an aphrodisiac is based on this concept as well, but the use of this body 
part as an aphrodisiac is not prescribed in the herbal TCM literature. 

In the 1980s, it became apparent that besides habitat loss, the demand for tiger parts to supply the 
TCM maricet was posing a serious and immediate threat to the tiger Populations of tigers {Panthera 
ti^s) Imve dedmed dramatically throughout the species’ range as the result of poaching and illegal 
trade in parts, particularly for the bones (Read 1 982, Mills and Jackson 1 994, Norcla and Bolze 
1995). Under the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of Fauna and Flora 
(CITES), the international commercial trade in tiger products has been prohibited for four of the five 
subspecies since 1975, and for all subspecies of tigers since 1987. Recent efforts to design 
comprehensive strategies to protect the tiger across its remaining range have highlighted the need to 
focus on controlling the illegal trade and to reduce demand for tiger-based products, especially for 
tiger-based TCM products (Norchi and Bolze 1995, Hemley and Bolze 1997), 
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A complicating factor in the market for tiger in TCM is determining the authenticity of the ingredients in 
“patented” medidnes and of the raw bones used in prescriptions. The bones of other large cats, bears, cattle, 
pigs, and dogs are commoniy sold as raw tiger bom or used in manufacturing medicines. There are numerous 
“patented” medicines on the market that purportedly contain tiger derivatives, but forensics testing could not 
detect them (Espinoza et al. 1994, E. Espinoza, personal communication). It is also possible that the 
preparation of certain products destroys any trace of the derivatives. Ultimatdy, regardless of whether these 
products do or do not contain tigers, their presence in the market maintains the demand for authentic tiger 
ingredients in prescriptions and TCM products. 

With the increasing interest in TCM in the West, it is important to determine the extent and nature of the 
market for tiger-based TCM products to guide efforts in reducing the demand and controlling illegal trade 
in these products. The demand for tiger-based TCM medicines and raw bones is predominantly in East Asia, 
primarily in China, Japan, Hong Kong, and South Korea (Mutliken and Haywood 1994, Mills and Jackson 
1994). However, market surveys of Asian medicine shops in Asian communities in Australia, the United 
Kingdom (UK), Belgium, Canada and the United States, found a variety tiger products for sale (Mills and 
Jackson 1994, Callister and Bythewood 1995, Chalifour 1996) Based on the annual country reports to 
CITES that document seizures, refusals, and confiscations of prohibited materials, the United States is 
conadered a m^or importer of tiger-based products (MuUiken and Haywood 1994, Mills and Jackson 1994). 
Even recognizing the limitation of these data, such as the overall inadequate or total lack of reporting by 
other nuyor consumer nations which would tend to over-emphasize the role of the United States as a leading 
market, tiger products are still being seized or confiscated on importation and are readily available for sale 
in TCM shops and pharmacies in the Asian communities on the East and West coasts. 

The Chinese communities in New York City are the largest on the East coast of the United States, though 
the Chinese communities on the West coast are larger Two characteristics offered justification for this pilot 
study to assess the nature of the market in New York City’s Chinese communities for tiger-based TCM 
products and the community’s awareness of the threats to the tiger from the demand for these products 
First, these communities interact in many ways with China. Second, a limited survey of Asian pharmacies 
and herb stores along Canal Street in Manhattan in 1993 found that a number of tiger-based TCM products 
were readily available (Gaski and Johnson 1994). The overall intent of this pilot study was to determine 
what level of effort, if any, is needed to eliminate the availability of tiger-based TCM products and increase 
consumer awareness to reduce the illegal trade and demand for these products. 

This project consisted of two components: 1) a market study; and. 2) a public awareness effort. The market 
study focused on the availability and use of products labeled as containing tiger or their parts in stores in the 
major business districts in the Chinese communities in New York City. The market study attempted to 
describe the market for tiger-based TCM by examining product forms, the nature of the retailers, doctors, 
pharmacists, practitioners, and wholesale burinesses as well as their customers. Another objective of the 
market study was to ascertain the types of consumers and retailers involved with herbal TCM, their viev'.s 
and knowledge of the conservation issue with respect to tiger-based TCM and the conservation of the tiger 
in general. The second component of this project focused on assessing the attitudes and knowledge of 
students about the threats facing the tiger and the use of tiger-based TCM products. The primary objecuv e 
of this component was to help target future public awareness campaigns by identifying areas of 
misconception, ignorance and their willingness to reduce demand 
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STUDY AREA 

New York City has a iarge, wdJ-e^abKsh^ and rdativdy wealthy Ast^ community. The Asan 
communities in New York City are located in tower Manhattan and in two satellite communities: Main Street 
and Roosevelt Avenue in Flushing, Queens, and in the vicinity of Sunset Park in Brooklyn. Approximately 
230,000 Asian Chinese live in these three areas of New York City (United States Census Bureau statistics 
from 1990). The Asian community in Manhattan is concentrated around the core area defined by Mott, Pell. 
Mulberry, and Bayard Streets ^ along portions of Canal Street, Broadway and adjacent streets. The 
concentration of Chinese in this area of Manhattan is a result of the tostorical settl^nent of Chin^ 
immigrants from the 1840s to ^ly 1900s (Kwong 1996). 

The establishment of the newer satellite communities in Queens and Brooklyn have been in response to the 
high rents and limited space in Chinatown, the overall decentralization of Chinatown, and the immigration 
pBXtena frexn otluT Asan c<HinUies sudi as Korea and Taiwan (Kwong 1996), Cantoned Is the main dialect 
used, although Mandarin, the official Chinese dialect, is now more accept^ because of the business links 
between Asian communities in the United States with mainland China. Taiwanese and Korean are also 
important languages in the satellite communities as a result of recent Asian immigration patterns. 

METHODS 

1. MARKET STUDY 

Stores in the major Asian communities in New York City were selected based on a review of the telephone 
directory for “herbal” shops and trading companies and through advertisements in the World Journal, the 
largest Chinese language daily in the United States The Chinese Business Directory was also consulted to 
obtain pharmacy names and telephone numbers. The nature of training in TCM that is offered in the New 
York area was deteimined by contacting State approved Acupuncture and TCM schools (Appendix I), 

The Principal Investigator. Qiu Mingjiang, was fluent in Mandarin Chinese and English. Although he had 
no previous experience with this type of assessment, attempts were made to maintain anonymity and the 
inv^igator {H^esented himself as a potential customer wh&t approached by the storekeeper, using methods 
similar to those of other organizations such as TRAFFIC and World Wildlife Fund (WWF) (see CaJIister and 
Bythewood 1995, for example). In all situations, the Principal investigator remained flexible, using his 
judgement to inquire about the products without creating suspicion. 

In the stores, the name of each product and the manufacturer’s name were recorded. The Principal 
Investigator also attempted to acquire the following 1 ) samples of all medicines that claimed to contain tiger 
parts; 2) business cards, to ensure accuracy and authenticity of the business; and, 3) the availability and cost 
of tiger products that were not on display, such as tiger bones and tiger bone wine. The Principal 
Investigator also asked the store owners if they were aware of the legalities regarding the sale of tiger-based 
TCM products. Many of these interactions involved informal discussions about the products, their 
avail^ility, and the status of the tiger. He did not attempt to ascertain the volumes of products available 
(e g., establish or conduct an inventory) or the transit routes for these products into the Unitwi States and 
ultimately to the store. 
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At three major herbal TCM shops on Canal Street and Bowery Street in Manhattan, systematic questions 
were asked of the customers, such as their age and what they thought the efficacy was of the TCM product 
that they were purchasing. The ethnicity of the customer was noted after the conversation. 

In addition, the Principal Investigator made telephone calls to advertised TCM practitioners to fill a 
prescription for arthritis that required tiger bone. This method was used to find out whether any practitioners 
or pharmacists would prepare medicinals on-site or offer “home-made” preparations containing tiger bone 
or if they had any raw bones that were labeled as tiger bone. This effort was to determine the availability of 
on-site preparations of prescriptions as opposed to the “patented” products. 

2. PUBLIC OUTREACH 

A pilot presentation on the threats to the tiger and the role of the market for tiger-based TCM products was 
developed and given to school and community groups as a possible component in a strategically designed 
public awareness effort. A one-page announcement describing the conservation issue regarding the tiger and 
the role of tiger-based TCM was sent to the Chinese community public schools and some private schools 
Based on the response received from these schools, a focal area for this pilot study was selected. 

A ten-question, multiple-choice questionnaire, in English, was designed to both assess the knowledge and 
attitudes of the audience and the effectiveness of the presentation as a tool in educating and encouraging 
changes in attitude and behavior. The student completed the questionnaire prior to watching a presentation 
given by the Principal Investigator. They were then asked to complete the same questionnaire again 
immediately following the presentation. 

A 35 minute educational presentation, based on the major themes of the WCS Policy Report, Saving the 
Tiger: A Conservation Strategy (Norchi and Bolze 1995), was developed It consisted of both slides and 
video. The video component included; 1) a ten-minute presentation produced by WCS, “Tigers in Crisis 
The Global Tiger Campaign”; 2) a seven-minute news story by DayOne of ABC News, that aired on June 
8, 1995, about the illegal tiger bone trade, and, 3) a 20-second television advertisement from the WCS “Save 
the Tiger” public service advertising campaign that was produced by Ogilvy & Mather-worldwide on a pro 
bom basis and aired throughout Asia in mid-1995. All the presentations were made in English at the request 
of the schools. 
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RESULTS 

1. MARKET STUDY 

From July to December 1996, 37 shops were visited one to two times per week. Retail outlets 
included Asian medicine shops and grocery stores or supermarkets. Sixty-seven percent of the stores 
surveyed contained at least one product. The majority of the stores (64%) carrying tiger-based TCM 
products stocked only one or two difierent products. But, four stores carried more than five different 
tiger-based products (Figure 1). 



Number of Different Tiger-based Medicines Sold in Store 


Figure 1. Number of tiger-based products in stores visited and surveyed in Chinatown, New York City, July-Decembcr 
1996. 

Seventeen products containing, or claiming to contain, tiger parts were readily available for sale in 
the shops surveyed (Table 1). In these different products, tiger was classified as an ingredient under 
the names “Felis tigris Linn.”, “Felis tigris slyani pocock”, “Os tigris”, Panthera tigris”, “Tiger-bone 
paste”, “Tiger Bone”, “Hu-Ku”, and “Tiger’s sinews and bones” Products that were available 
consisted primarily of pills, but plasters and capsules were also available. Tiger bone wine was not 
on display. In one case, the wine was produced from behind the counter after the Principal 
Investigator had asked if it was available. Sixteen of these products were purchased by the Principal 
Investigator Prices for these products ranged from $2.00 to $8 00. Tiger bone wine was available 
for $50.00. 
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Table 1. Tiger-based TCM products readily available in shops surveyed in Manhattan, New York City. July-December 
1996. 


Product Name Advertised 
(translation) 

Manufacturer*. 

Country 

Ingredient 

Advertised 

Fonnat 

Lot date 

Du chong hogu wan 

Huabei, Hong Kong 

Tiger Bone 

Pilb 

" 

Fu Qual Musk Tou Ku Wan 

Kwang Chow, China 

Tiger Bone 

Pilb 

•• 

Hu Ku Wan (Tiger Bone PiUs) 

Fu Sung/Fusung, China 

Tiger-Bone 

Pilb 

19S7 

Hugoo Pain-Relieving Pills 

Congqing Tong Jun Ge. 
China 

Panthera tigris 

Capsules 

” 

Hugushexiang 

Fifth Chengdu. China 

Tiger-bone 

Plaster 

1990 

Jian Bu Hu Qian Wan (Tiger bone Tonic 

Pilb) 

Lanzhou Fo Ci, China 

Felis tigris 

Sinew and bones 

Pilb 

1991 

Musk-Tjgert>one Pills 

Chong Qing, Chino 

Tiger Bone 

Pilb 

- 

Natural Rheumatic^ 

Fifth Chengdu, China 

Tiger bone 

Plaster 

1993 

Pilule Coitex Eucommiae et Os Tigridis 

Guiyang Chinese, China 

Os tigris 

Pilb 

1993 

Qiang Li HoGu Zhai Zhaowan (Super Tiger 
Bone Pill)* 

Venus, China 


Pilb 

” 

Shen Jung Hu Ku Wan (Ginseng Antler 

Tiger- Bone Pills) 

Fu Sun^Tusung. China 

Tiger-bone 

Pilb 

i9r7 

Tian Ma Hu Ku Pien 

Si ChuarvSichuan. Chino 

Hu-Ku 

Pilb 

•• 

Tian-ma Hu-gu-wan 

Seventh Chengdu Dong 
Fenft China 

Panthera ligris 

Pilb 

1986 

Tianma Ouzhong (Tiger-Bone Pills) 

Chins National Native 
Produce and Animal By- 
Products, Chino 

Tiger Bone 

Pilb 

•• 

Ticnchi/Tian Hugu Wan 

Seventh Chengdu Dong 
Feng, China 

Tiger-bone 

Osli^ 

Pilb 

1992 

Tiger Bone Wine* 

Beijing Tung Jen Tang, 
China 

Tiger bone 

Wine 

“ 

To Chung Fu Qua! 

Kwong Cheong, China 

Felis trigns Lim. 

Pilb 

•• 


* SumUrdized with C«riu «nd Mmoa 1994 wtiere poaibie. 

^ ChifMM Iramtation and mert calls diis product "Natural Musk Deer and Tiger Bone Plaster”. 

* En^ish name on box reads "Fu Kwuk Zai Zao Wan” 

^ Product not purchased. 

** Infonnalion minir^ 
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AD of the products observed in this survey were manufactured in the People’s Republic of China, by 
^proximately 12 different manufacturers and one product was manufactured in Hong Kong. Nine 
products that had lot numbers indicated that they were manufactured in the late 1980s and early 
1990s (Table 1). These products were produced after the CITES prohibition on the international 
trade in tiger products and, therefore, were illegal to export from those countries that were 
signatories to the treaty prior to these dales. The majority of the products that listed tigers as an 
ingredient were labeled in both Chinese and English. One product was advertised as a Natural 
Rheumatic Plaster in En^sh on the outside, but the Chinese name on the outside packaging and the 
insert described the product as Natural Musk and Tiger Bone Plaster. 

Many of the shops visited had a “Chinese doctor" sign in the window, which typically means that a 
practitioner’s office is located in the back of the store. These TCM practitioners will both prescribe 
a treatment that they typically make themselves or recommend a “patented” product The 
practitioner’s offices tend to have a variety of raw ingredients, TCM herbal practitioners also work 
independently of shops. The Principal Investigator made 25 telephone calls to advertised TCM 
practitioners to fill a prescription for arthritis that required tiger bone. In all cases, he was told that 
the tiger was getting rare and raw bones were not avail^le In one instance, the investigator was told 
that arthritis did not require tiger bone and substitutes could be found. The Principal Investigator did 
not see any raw bone claiming to be, or labeled as, tiger in any TCM practitioner’s office that he 
visited, although he was shown what were claimed to be home-made concoctions containing tiger 
bone. A series of these herbal balls were being offered at S50 00 by a TCM practitioner. 

Another typical situation is that the TCM herbal store owner may be a “pharmacist” who will both 
recommend “patented” medicinals and fill prescriptions These shops varied in the amount of raw 
materials that were available or on display. The Principal Investigator did not see any raw bone 
claiming to be, or labeled as, tiger in any of the stores visited 

Most of the pharmacists and shop owners interviewed were aware of the illegality of the products that 
they were selling. Some of them avoided the questions while others seemed relatively informed about 
the tiger’s status, openly discussed the issue, provided suggestions on how to address proper labeling 
of TCM products, and discussed the use of substitutes for tiger bone. These people were supportive 
of efforts to eliminate the use of tiger parts in TCM because of the need to conserve the species. 

Some TCM heibal practitioners and store owners were wary during informal questioning about their 
business and the use of tiger as an ingredient in herbal TCM prescriptions and products. This 
cautiousness is likely due to a different issue currently facing TCM practitioners in New York 
Currently, the state of New York licenses acupuncturists based on training, examinations, and 
education These practitioners may also be practicing herbalism. Although herbalists do not require 
a license, bonafide training and education is available in China and a herbalist should have a diploma 
attesting to having completed a four-year degree in TCM herbalism. An undercover investigation by 
the Daily News revealed that people claiming to be “Chinese doctors” were practicing acupuncture 
without a license and a range of Western treatments fi-om abortion to minor surgery without any 
Western medical training (Gordy 1996, Pierre-Pierre 1996, World Journal, .August 9, 1996) It is 
highly likely that there are many herbalists claiming to be qualified when they are not. It is likely that 
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the licensing issue and the subsequent law enforcement which occurred during the time of this pilot 
study were responsible for some of their apprehension in talking to the Principal Investigator. 

Customers at TCM herbal shops were Asian and Non-Asian in ethnic origin. Forty customers were 
questioned in three major TCM stores on Canal and Bowery Streets in Manhattan. Sixty-three 
percent were Asians. The majority of Asian customers (64%) were 26-50 years old. This appears 
to be the main consumer group (Figure 2). 

Among non-Asian customers, the largest age group was less than 25 years old, though 40% were 
26-50 years old (Figure 3). When observed and asked, customers from the younger age group were 
visiting the stores out of curiosity. In general, the products that Non- Asians tended to buy were the 
“patented” medicinal pills, herbal balls, and capsules. These products are similar to Western 
medicines and easy to take. According to experienced practitioners. Western consumers avoid other 
forms of TCM products that require boiling the concoction and drinking, what is usually, a bitter 
tasting tea. This method of administering the herbal TCM product is more familiar to Asian 
consumers. 
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51 and 

Over 25 and 

12% Under 



26-50 

Years 

64% 


Figure 2. Age of Asian customers surveyed in three 
stores in Manhattan, New York City, July-December 
1 996 Total number of customers = 25. 


51 and 
Over 
7% 



Figure 3. Age of Non-Asian customers surveyed in 
three stores in Manhattan, New York City, July- 
December 1 996. Total number of customers =15. 
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2. PUBLIC OUTREACH 

There was a sttoi^ initial positive response from several Chinese communities, cultural centers, and 
public schools in the Chinese communities requesting a presentation for a class or at an assembly. 
The Principal Investigator delivered the presentation to eight different groups, but was unable to 
make presentations at ail the schools that requested them because of the limited time frame for the 
pilot study. The response from the schools and subsequent discussions with school principals and 
staff at the cultural centers indicated a strong interest in the conservation issues facing the tiger and 
a willingness to inform the Chinese community at large about the need to avoid using tiger-based 
TCM products. 

The questionnaire was used for three different presentations at Public School (P S.) 314, located in 
a Brooklyn neighborhood with a large Chinese- American population. Sixty-five students at P S. 3 14, 
aged eight to ten years of age, completed the questionnaire initially. The class included students of 
Asian (32%), non-Asian (57%), and “unknown” (11%) ethnicity. There ethnicity was based on their 
names. Any stated changes in the students’ knowledge and attitudes were considered to be the result 
of the combined educational potential of the presentation and the questionnaire since the study design 
did not include an assessment of the influence of the questionnaire Itself 

The students initially exhibited a poor grasp of basic information about the tiger, but showed marked 
improvement after the presentation. Before the presentation, 64% of the students believed that tigers 
live in Africa, but after the presentation, 84% wrote that tigers live in “India" or "India and most other 
Asian Countries". Sixty-one percent of these students (27 of 44) had corrected their initial error. 
Still 14% responded that tigers lived in Africa a/ter the presentation 

In a multiple choice question that offered four correct statements regarding the different threats to 
the tiger and “All of the Above”, students chose equally amongst the five answers After the 
presentation, 34% of the students (n = 44) chose the “use of tigers in TCM", making it the top 
answer choice. This was almost double the pre-presentation percentage 

Responses to several questions indicated that while most students did not use tiger products, a few 
of them or their family did. Prior to the presentation, 76% of the students (n = 44) answered that 
they would not use a tiger-based TCM produa if it was possible that the product did not contain tiger 
or if the product’s effectiveness was questionable This increased to 81% after the presentation. A 
total of four students, two of whom were Asian, stated that they or their families used tiger-based 
medicines or products. Two students changed their answer from “yes” to “no” and vice versa. The 
names of the products used were not provided although the questionnaire requested it. 

Finally, a multiple choice question offered four ways in which students could actively participate in 
conserving the tiger and an “All of the Above” choice. Prior to the presentation, students selected 
all five choices in relatively equal proportions with the top choice (26%) being that of donating to a 
conservation organization. After the presentation, the percentage of students selewing the two 
actions to inform others not to use tiger parts and “All of the Above” increased from 56% to 72% 
The «hnic breakdown of tWs subset was very similar to that of the whole and indicated that there was 
no obvious reluctance on the part of Asian students to actively inform others not to use tiger-based 
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products. One student who used tiger medicine answered that she would tell fnends and family not 
to buy tiger products. The choice to donate to a conservation organization dropped to 12%, last 
place. 

In general, the presentation and subsequent discussions with the students indicated that this was a 
useful tool for increasing public awareness and a first step in encouraging students to take specific 
actions that could reduce the demand for tiger-based products. 

DISCUSSION 

1. MARKET STUDY 

This six-month study is probably the most thorough survey on the availability of “patented” tiger- 
based TCM products in New York City’s Chinese communities. The finding that tiger-based TCM 
products were widely available corroborates and substantiates findings of two other more limited 
surveys in New York City. These other surveys, one conducted in 1993 by TRAFFIC (Gaski and 
Johnson 1994) and another in 1997 conducted by the Environmental Investigation Agency (EIA) 
(EIA 1997), were restricted to one small area and were conducted over the period of a weekend 

Our study found a number of different types of tiger-based TCM products for sale than has been 
recorded in previous surveys. For example, the TRAFFIC USA database of “patented” medicines 
found in United States markets lists seven of the sixteen products seen in our market survey (Gaski 
and Johnson 1994). The survey by EIA did not list product names in their report that we could 
compare our findings with, but they did find two stores displaying bone claiming to be tiger. This is 
in contrast to our study since the Principal Investigator did not observe raw bone labeled as tiger nor 
was he able to fill a prescription with tiger bone as an ingredient. Whether real raw tiger bone is 
available or not, the widespread presence of TCM products labeled as containing tiger maintains the 
demand for authentic tiger ingredients in TCM prescriptions and products. 

This study found that some products have dates of manufacture on them fi'om the late 1980s and early 
1990s. It is unclear whether these products are old stocks that have recently moved into the country 
illegally or whether they escaped detection at United States ports of entry years ago. Some of these 
products are now at least ten years old. It would appear that manufacturer dates are a useful, albeit 
inconsistent method for assessing whether the presence of these products violates various 
international and national laws. 

The international commercial trade in tiger, tiger parts and their derivative products is strictly 
prohibited by CITES. This prohibition includes any products that state they contain tiger, whether 
the claim is true or not. In the United States, there are a number of federal laws that implement 
CITES and affect the trade in TCM products that contain or claim to contain tiger and other 
endangered species. Gaski and Johnson ( 1 994) provide an excellent overview of these laws that are 
briefly summarized here These include: 1) the Endangered Species Act (ESA), which is the 
implementing legislation for CITES in the United States and therefore prohibits the import, export, 
and interstate commerce in live animals, raw parts, or products of species that are listed as threatened 
or endangered; 2) the Lacey Act, which prohibits the import, export, transport, sale, or purchase of 
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fish and wildlife taken or possessed in violation of state, federal, Indian, tribal, or foreign laws; and, 
3) xYitprima facie principles of United States criminal law that enables officials to seize a product that 
claims to contain a prohibited substance without physical proof that the claim is true. These federal 
laws are enforced by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS). 

In New York state, the Environmental Conservation Law (ECL), which is modeled after the federal 
ESA, prohibits the taking, importation, transportation, possession or sale of any endangered or 
threatened species or their parts. In addition, the sale of certain wild animals or wild animal parts, 
whether raw or manufactured, including tigers, is prohibited within the state of New York. The 
Department of Environmental Conservation (DEC) is responsible for the administration and 
enforcement of the ECL and has the authority to confiscate and seize products at the point of sale 

An important aspect of the ESA and New York state ECL is that neither law expressly prohibits 
products that claim to contain tiger as an ingredient regardless of the label’s veracity. Only products 
that actually contain tiger are in violation of these laws and the law enforcement authorities must 
prove that the products are actually derived from tigers. However, forensic testing for the presence 
of bone in various tiger-based TCM products seized on importation into the United States, found no 
presence of hydroxyapatite, a mineral signature for bone (Espinoza et al. 1994, Espinoza, personal 
communication). One such product that claims to contain tiger when it does not is the Natural Musk 
and Tiger Bone Plaster (Espinoza et al. 1994). This product was widely available during our survey 
Eight of the products we observed appeared in the Asian Medicinal Endangered Species Database 
that is administered by the USFWS National Forensics Lab in Ashland, Oregon 
{ht^://toh&:s.lab.rl.fws.govAab/am/cover.htm) Although these products have likely been tested, 
the results were not available for this report (E. Espinoza, personal communication). A further 
complication is that some processing methods used to produce tiger-based TCM products destroy 
the traces of minerals and proteins needed for forensic analysis. Therefore, without extensive testing 
and investigative research, it is difficult to “prove” that a TCM product actually contains tiger. 

The significant cost in terms of money and time to verify the claims on tiger-based TCM products has 
been a major faaor in the lack of action in New York from both the DEC and USFWS with respect 
to the sale of TCM products that claim to contain tiger (Nowell 1993, Mills and Jackson 1994, 
Espinoza et al. 1994, Jackson 1995, Mills 1997). USFWS confiscates products that claim to contain 
tiger at CITES designated ports. With limited staff to monitor shipments, many tiger-based TCM 
products escape detection and wind up for sale in a variety of shops and outlets in New York 
Though neither the federal ESA nor the Lacey Act apply to the sale within the state, the New York 
State ECL specifically prohibits the sale of TCM products that contain tiger. However, DEC has 
been hesitant to conduct seizures at the point of sale expressly because they will have to prove the 
seized products actually contain tiger and are in violation of state law Though there is adequate 
coordination between the state and federal agencies, the problem of the widespread availability in 
New York City of tiger-based TCM products in strict violation of CITES and federal and state laws 
seems to be a low priority. There is currently no commitment by the USFWS or the DEC to provide 
adequate financial and personnel resources to monitor shipments, conduct forensic analyses, or 
conduct investigations 
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To correct the existing inadequacy in United States federal law with regard to tiger-based TCM 
products, legislation has beat developed in both the United States House and Senate that would make 
products that claim to contain tiger as an ingredient expressly illegal. The Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Product Labeling Act (H R. 2807), currently in the House, would amend the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Act and make any product that contained or claimed to contain rhinoceros or tiger 
illegal to sell. This bill is similar to a bill in the Senate, the Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act (S. 
361), that would amend the ESA to prohibit alt products labeled as containing species listed under 
the ESA Ironically, this specific labeling prohibition was adopted by Taiwan, China, and Hong Kong 
several years ago because of pressure placed on them from CITES and the United States which 
imposed its own trade sanctions against Taiwan between 1994 to 1995 in response to Taiwan’s illegal 
trade activities in tiger and rhino parts and products (Federal Register. 60(83). April 30, 1997). 

At the federal level, tiger-based TCM products are also potentially violating current food and drug 
laws and product labeling laws. The United States Food and Drug Administration (USFDA) 
administers two federal laws that are potentially applicable to tiger-based TCM products (Gaski and 
Johnson 1994). These include: 1) The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act under the Nutrition 
Labeling and Education Act Amendments of 1990 that deals with products that claim to cure, 
diagnose, prevent, mitigate, or treat a disease or symptom and prohibits the labeling of preparations 
with any characterization or implication that the use is related to a disease or condition; and, 2) the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act which prohibits the use of a label on a product that purports to 
contain an ingredient when the product does not. 

When “patented” TCM products make claims with respect to curing, diagnosing, preventing, 
mitigating, or treating a disease or symptom, they are potentially violating the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act if the product has not been approved to make such claims The law defines such 
a product as a drug and as such it is subject to stringent testing before the manufacturer can legally 
make such claims. It is possible that the indications and actions described on inserts and packages 
of many of the “patented” tiger-based TCM products meet the criteria for a drug with such claims 
of use in treating rheumatism, arthritis, and other ailments. However, potential violations of this law 
seem to be a low priority with the USFDA. 

The potential health risks associated with these products has received little attention from the 
USFDA. Detection of toxic metals such as arsenic and mercury during testing for the presence of 
endangered species in TCM products (Espinoza et al 1994, 1995, 1996) should be a cause for 
concern with the USFDA To date these products have received limited testing or investigation from 
the USFDA which has also done little to coordinate with the USFWS and DEC on this issue 

The USFDA has been criticized for failing to apply the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act to TCM 
products that falsely claim to contain tiger. The agency has shown little interest in pursuing this legal 
avenue despite results from forensics testing that these products do not contain tiger even though they 
ate labeled as such. This legal avenue does not appear to have been pursued completely although its 
enforcement could remove some of these tiger-based TCM products immediately. 

Western attitudes and the growing interest in TCM herbalism in the West provide a growing demand 
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for TCM products and prescriptions derived from the tiger. Many Westerners believe that because 
of their “natural ingredients” alternative medicines are safer and free of side effects that are common 
with Western medicines (Carter 1996). A growing number of Westerners are complementing 
Western medical treatment with TCM products with little regard for the potentially harmful 
consequences. With the surge in use of herbal TCM, researchers in the UK have begun investigating 
the interactions, that are sometimes fatal, between herbal TCM and prescription drugs (Carter 1996) 
Although many of these TCM treatments and products are legitimate, the recent exposure of 
charlatans practicing a variety of TCM and Western medicine without licenses or training or 
prescribing treatments containing toxic metals indicates a broader problem within the TCM industry 
as a whole. While it is beyond the scope of this paper to conduct a thorough review of these issues, 
a healthy skepticism, desire for better testing, licensing, labeling, and public information should be 
promoted. 

2. PUBLIC OUTREACH 

The results from our questionnaire regarding what students aged eight to ten know about tigers 
corroborates findings from other surveys. In general, there appears to be a lack of knowledge about 
the tiger among the public in this country This ignorance persists in light of all the media coverage 
about the threats to the tiger that has occurred over the past several years in the United States. A 
survey of visitors to a new exhibit on the tiger at the National Museum of Natural History in 
Washington, D C. found that most people believed that tigers occurred in Africa (Seidensticker 
1997). Similarly, 64% of students surveyed by Kellert (1985) in the second, fifth, eight, and eleventh 
grades also incorrectly thought tigers lived in Africa 

The assessment of the presentation developed for this pilot study indicated that it increased awareness 
among the students ab^t the tiger and established the link between the use of tiger-based TCM and 
its detrimental effects on tigers in the wild For example, after the presentation, out of 44 students 
who had made an erroi in identifying the range of tigers, 27 (61% change) changed their answer to 
the correct one after the presentation. After the presentation, the use of tigers in TCM was the top 
choice among the list of threats facing the species. 

Additionally, the presentation appeared to have gone the next step of encouraging students to take 
action to address the problem. After the presentation, 7 more students out of 44 (16% increase) 
selected the choices that referred to informing others to avoid using tiger-based TCM products. 

It was beyond the scope of this pilot study to fully explore the attitudes of the various groups in New 
York City’s Chinese community regarding the use of tiger-based TCM products and the need to 
conserve the tiger. From the informal discussions the Principal Investigator had, we did learn that 
many of the people involved in the herbal TCM business, specifically practitioners and herbal TCM 
store owners, kiinv that tiger-based TCM products and using tiger bone in TCM herbal prescriptions 
is ille^. Since these products are widely available in the Chinese community, it is clear that a public 
awareness effort is needed to raise support for the removal of tiger-based TCM products from the 
shelves and to reduce demand for authentic tiger ingredients in TCM. 

A strategic public awareness campaign requires defined target audiences and the use of specific 
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techniques for reaching them with the goal of attitudinal and behavior change. From this pilot study, 
potential target groups are the TCM store owners, TCM herbalists, the TCM schools in the area, and 
the Chinese commuraty at large. The last group was not well-defined by this pilot study because of 
its limited scope. Much of the pilot outreach effort focused on school children based on the 
assumption that they, or the schools as a organized entity in the community, could be an effective 
conduit into the 6mily to influence the potential purchaser of tiger-based TCM products. We were 
unable to substantiate this assumption. However, research by Kellert (1985) on children's attitudes 
toward wildlife indicates that, in general, children over the age of thirteen should be targeted since 
by this age they can grasp ethical and ecological concepts that underlie conservation arguments 

Though the ultimate goal of a strategic public awareness effort would be to reduce demand for the 
use of tigers in TCM, specific attitudinal changes and actions should be intended for each target 
group. For example, TCM herbal shops and other retail outlets would be encouraged not to sell 
tiger-based TCM products. TCM practitioners would be encouraged not to recommend these 
products and inform patients of the need to avoid using tiger ingredients. The Chinese public at large 
would be targeted with the message to avoid purchasing “patented” medicines. The Principal 
Investigator identified several informed TCM store owners and practitioners who were concerned 
about conservii^ wildlife and did not support the use of endangered species in TCM. Collaborating 
with the TCM schotrfs would also be important with this target group, thou^ these entities may not 
reach those practicing TCM herbalists that have received no formal training at all. There is interest 
within the community about the conservation impUcations of heibal TCM. The Principal Investigator 
was also invited to write an article regarding the use of tiger in TCM for the largest bi-monthly 
journal on TCM in the United States (Mingjiang 1996) (Appendix II). 

Public awareness efforts need to include some form of evaluation to assess how effectively the target 
audiences have been reached and whether attitudes and behaviors have changed. Pre- and 
post-attitudinal surveys of the target audiences will indicate "claimed" changes in attitudes, but actual 
behavior change would need to be assessed with long-term monitoring and assessing independent 
indicators. One possible independent indicator could be assessing whether there is a noticeable 
change in the availability of tiger-based TCM products in stores. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Remove tiger-based TCM products and other products claiming to contain endangered and 
threatened species from store shelves. 

A varitty of “patented” TCM products claieiing to contain tiger as an ingredient are widely available 
throughout New York City's Chinese conununities Though this pilot study focus^ on the 
availability of tiger products, a variety of cither products were readily available that claimed to contain 
leopard, seal, pangolin, musk deer, and; rhinoceros All of these species are listed under CITES 
Appendbc I and are prohibited. Since the tiger has such a strong imagery in Asian culture, this species 
can be the focus of a broader ^ort to reduce demand for endangered and threatened wildlife in TCM 
and related products. 

The increasing growth in Western consumer interest in Eastern medicinal philosophy, including herbal 
TCM, is fueling demand beyond that generated by the Asian communities in Western countries. 
Numerous books and articles have been published in English by Asian and non-Asian authors on the 
herbal practice of TCM (e g., Reid 1993, Bensky et al. 1993), although some authors such as 
Haddady (1996) are including less about the use of animal ingredients and offering substitutes. Much 
of the Western interest in herbal TCM is based on assumptions that TCM herbal products for sale are 
both legal and safe even though these products are mostly unregulated by most Western nations' food 
and drug safety laws. With a clear lack of awareness among the Asian and Western public that the 
tiger is threatened by poaching for its bones for use in traditional Asian medicines, the presence of 
TCM products on the shelves purporting to contain tiger ingredients implies that the purchase of 
these products does not threaten the species 

2. Initiate law enforcement efforts, using current laws, at the federal and state level to remove 
products containing or claiming to contain endangered species. This would require increasing 
Ibiancial resources for law enforcement elTorts and supporting coordinated efforts between the 
agencies responsible for protecting endangered species and human health. 

The fact that many “patented” TCM products claiming to contain tiger are widespread throughout 
New York City’s Chinese communities indicates a failure in United States law enforcement to prevent 
the sale of these illegal products. Federal enforcement efforts have focused on confiscating tiger- 
based TCM products at the point of entry where both personnel and resources are limited 
Consequently, TCM products containing tigers continue to enter the United States undetected. Once 
within the state, these products are openly for sale The DEC has the authority to confiscate at the 
point of sale, but has been reluctant to do this because of the time and costs in proving the seized 
products actually contain tiger as an ingredient. It is clear that despite coordination and cooperation 
between the two levels of government, they have done very little to address how to remove tiger- 
based TCM products from the shelves in New York City. It is unclear whether the agencies have 
been waiting for changes in federal legislation to address this problem that TCM products are not 
expressly illegal if labeled as containing tiger, whether the claim is true or not (Recommendation 3) 
Regardless of whether tiger-based TCM products do or do not contain any tiger, these products 
maintain the demand for authentic tiger ingredients in TCM prescriptions and manufactured products 
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There are at least two laws under the jurisdiction of the USFDA that have not been pursued 
adequately and warrant investigation. A task force involving federal and state agencies should be 
established to conduct an assessment of current legislation in an effort to remove products containing 
or claiming to contain tiger and other endangered species, especially if these medicines have health 
risks associated with them. This task force should include the USFDA and any state and local 
agencies with jurisdiction over human health and product labeling laws given the potential health 
issues evolving with the “patented" TCM industry. 

3. Pass Federal legislation that prohibits the sale of products claiming to contain tiger and all 
other CITES Appendix I listed species, as well as those species listed as endangered under the 
ESA. 

Enforcement efforts to confiscate products for sale that contain or purportedly contain tiger as an 
ingredient or other endangered species would be facilitated by correcting a legal inadequacy in the 
ESA. Bills currently in the United States House and Senate would make products that claim to 
contain tiger as an ingredient expressly illegal. This would eliminate the need to prove whether the 
products were authentic in order to prosecute under the ESA. The Rhinoceros and Tiger Product 
Labeling Act (H.R. 2807), currently in the House, would amend the Rhinoceros and Tiger 
Conservation Act and make any product that contained or claimed to contain rhinoceros or tiger 
illegal to sell. This bill is very similar to the Senate bill. The Rhino and Tiger Product Labeling Act 
(S. 361). that would amend the ESA to prohibit all products labeled as containing species listed under 
the ESA, 

4. Design and implement a targeted public awareness effort in New York and other Asian 
communities in the United States to reduce demand for tiger and other endangered species in 
TCM and TCM products. 

A public awareness effort is needed in New York City's Chinese communities because of the 
widespread availability of tiger-based TCM medicines and the general lack of knowledge that the 
demand for these products is threatening tigers in the wild by fueling poaching for their bones. The 
goal of this effort is to raise support for removing these illegal tiger-based TCM products from the 
shelves as quickly as possible and reduce demand for authentic tiger ingredients in TCM prescriptions 
and products. From this study specific target groups include Asian medicine shop owners, TCM 
practitioners, the TCM schools in the areas, and the consumers 

Though it was beyond the scope of this study to design specific messages and techniques for targeting 
different groups, genuine interest and concern regarding the use of endangered species in TCM and 
related products was identified among TCM practitioners, Asian herbal store owners and TCM school 
administrators. All the individuals that were directly involved in TCM knew that the sale of 
tiger-based TCM products was illegal. In addition, a pilot educational presentation targeting older 
elementary school children indicated that this audience was interested in taking action to inform 
others to avoid purchasing tiger products A variety of Chinese community centers and many public 
and private schools were very interested in becoming a part of a public awareness effort as indicated 
by the interest generated on this subject amongst the public once it was brought to their attention 
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bi ^neral, designing a {mbiic outreach effort targeting sectors of the public, a primary m^st^e for 
consumers is to avoid purchasing "patented" TCM products that claim to contain tiger. The Chinese 
community media has shown a strong interest in the overall issue of the use endangered species in 
TGM and should be integrated into a public awareness effort (e.g., Liu 1996). Even with all the 
coverage in English in the western press regarding plight of the tiger, it does not appear to have 
reached the CMnese communities nor saturated the Chinese media. 
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APPENDIX n. Mingjiang, Q. Tigers worldwide face extinction: environmental groups 
appeal for better management of traditional Chinese medicine. New York’s Chinese 
Medical Report. August 8, 1996 (in Chinese with English translation). 

Title: The Tiger Worldwide Face Extinction; Environmental Appeal for Better 
Management of Traditional Chinese Medicine 

Author: Qiu Mingjiang, International Programs, Wildlife Conservation Society 
Source: The Chinese Medical Report (Bimonthly) 

Date: August 8, 1996 
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Distribution: Major Chinese Medicine Practitioners in North America 
Circulation: 30,000 

Translation 

The tiger, Panthera tigris, has a natural history of at least one million years. Tiger canines 
were discovered at Zhukoudian near Beijing, where the Peking man's fossils were found 
early this century. According to paleontologists, the tiger around that time began to 
spread from mountains in southern China to various types of habitats in Asia, from 
Caspian Sea region to Taiwan, Korea, and Japan, and from the boreal forest in Siberia to 
the tropical jungle in Bali. It had become the most adaptable animal on earth other than 
human being. 

The tiger occupies an important place in our culture Other than the current name of hu or 
laohu . it appears in Chinese literature under more than ten different names, such as hodu, 
vutu - shanjun . li'er (The Li), lifii (Father Li), Paling (the Giant Spirit), and Dachong (the 
Giant Worm). Regarded as a symbol of prowess and masculinity, the tiger has inspired 
generations of artists who produced immortal artistic works in China’s history However, 
its very beauty and strength has created a myth that threatens its very existence today. 
Since 500 A.D., tiger parts have been utilized in traditional Chinese medicine. This 
tradition spread later to other Asian countries, such as Japan, Korea, and India. All tiger 
parts are claimed valuable. Tiger bone is said to clear cold in a patient’s body, a condition 
associated with poor circulation. Tiger penis is believed to be an aphrodisiac. Tiger 
whiskers are prescribed to relieve toothache, tiger hair for driving away centipedes when 
burnt, tiger eyes for malaria, epilepsy and convulsions, and tiger fat for vomiting and 
hemorrhoids. Even tiger feces and urine are prescribed as medicines. Such blind worship 
of the tiger has cast a shadow on the fate of the animal. 

By late 19th and early 20th centuries, the tiger had disappeared in many places in Asia due 
to increasing human population, rapid deforestation, and habitat loss. In the 1970s, thanks 
to the dedications of conservation groups, the tiger’s decline was stabilized, at least 
locally in India. In 1991 when the former Soviet Union broke up, a large number of tigers 
were killed due to the lack of law enforcement during the transition. In the summer of 
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1992, many tigers in India’s famous tiger reserve, the Ranthambhore Tiger Reserve, were 
killed. In Au^st 1993, Indian law enforcement personnel confiscated 400 kg of tigers 
bones, an equivalent to the weight of 40 tigers’ skeletons. 

According to the estimate of field scientists, there are no more than 5,000 wild tigers left 
in the world presently. In mainland China, the tiger has become extremely rare. Less than 
100 animals live in the remanent forests in south and northeast China, and in southeastern 
Tibet. Protecting the South China tiger, Panihera tip-is amovemis a distinctive 
subspecies, has become one of the high priorities in tiger conservation. 

According to surveys conducted by WWF-US, up until 1994, out of the 249 traditional 
Chinese medicine manufacturers in Mainland China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, South Korea, 
Japan, and Singapore, 19 produced medicines containing or purporting to contain tiger 
bones. Various tiger-based medicines are found in Chinese medicine shops all over the 
world, such as Musk Deer-Tiger Pill, Tianqi Tiger Bone Pill, Tiger bone Tonic Pill, 
Tianma Tiger Pill, and Duzhong Tiger Bone Pill 

Are tiger parts really medicinal? Is it scientifically valid to use animal parts to nourish 
analogous human organs? Answering such questions is a challenge to traditional Chinese 
medicine. In 1994, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service scientists employed 
sophisticated laboratory equipment to analyze the traditional product. Musk Deer and 
Tiger Bone Plaster, an externally applied medicine for curing arthritis and backache. In 
the plasters, the experts did not find any hydroxyapatite, the main inorganic component of 
tiger bone, which was claimed by the manufacturers as the one of the ingredients. This 
test has demonstrated that what has made the Musk Deer and Tiger Bone Plaster work for 
centuries has not really been the tiger bone, but other constituents of the prescription. 
Another medicine that claims to contain tiger bone is the Tiger Bone Tonic Pill. Apart 
from the claimed tiger bone (1,86%), the medicine also contains 59.26% mutton and some 
medicinal plants such as PhellodenJroti amurense, Cypomorium coccineum, and 
Anemarrhena asphodloides. What is really playing a role in the warming effect of the 
medicine, the tiger bone, the mutton or the tonic herbs? Anyone who has had a bowl of 
mutton soup in a cold winter will have no problem answering that question. 

Findings above suggest that tigers are illegally traded on black market. It was estimated 
by field scientists that 3,000 tigers were killed between 1990 and 1995, their bones and 
other body parts used by business people for profit or by ill-informed individuals as 
medicine. 

Therefore conservation efforts must be focused on investigating the illegal trade of raw 
tiger products. But what should we do with the medicines that claim to contain tiger bone 
but they actually do not? From an environmental conservation point of view, those 
pharmaceuticals should be prohibited for sale, as they violate the Federal Government's 
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Endangered Species Act. On the other hand, if they do not contain tiger parts, they 
violate the Federal Labeling Law. In June 1996, a testimony was conducted at the House 
of Representatives on the Rhino and Tiger Protection Act. Future regulations and 
improvement of the management of those products are expected. The best way to avoid 
litigation is not to import those products or put pressure on the manufacturers to label 
those products properly before they are shipped to different parts of the world. 
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to save wildlife ♦ to teach ecology ♦ to inspire care for nature 

The >^ildlife Conservation Society, founded in 1895 as the New York Zoological 
Society, works to save wildlife throughout the world. With 60 staff scientists and 
over 100 research fellows, the Society has the largest professional field staff of 
any U.S.-based international conservation t^ganization. The Society currently 
conducts more than 2S0 field projects in 52 countries throughout Africa, Asia. 

Latin America, and North America. 

weS’s strategy is to support comprehensive field studies to understand ecosys- 
tems and wildlife needs, train conservation professionals, and work with local 
stair and partnen to protect and manage wildlife and wild areas for the future. 

Familiarity with local conditions allows WCS scientists to effectively translate 
data from the field into conservation action and policies, and to develop locally 
sustainable solutions to ctmflicis between humans and wildlife. An acknowledged 
leader in its field. WCS has forged productive relationships with governments 
and local organizations worldwide. 


Wildlife Conservation Society 

International Program 2300 Southern Boulevard Bronx, New York 10460 
http://www.wcs.org 
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History and Current Status of Tiger Conservation 
Introduction 

In a remote Javanese village, a farmer went out one morning to find a tiger sound asleep 
beneath his rice bam. Even sleeping, this tiger was a problem the farmer knew was beyond 
his ability to solve. So the farmer hastened to consult with his village head. The village 
head accompanied the farmer back to the bam, where the tiger still lay sleeping. Agreeing 
this problem was beyond both of their abilities, they hurried a few nules to tell the sub- 
district officer about the tiger. All three returned to the bam to view the sleeping tiger, 
then went off to enlist the help of the district officer. Moving up the bureaucratic chain to 
seek a solution to the sleeping tiger went on all day until finally a by-then large group of 
men reached the regional commander of the army. The commander marched out to the 
village and laid out a plan to deal with the sleeping tiger but before it could be 
implemented the tiger woke up and moved away. So now they had a different, but still real 
problem: there was a tiger near the village but no one knew where it was. Suddenly, 
leaving the bam was a very risky proposition. 

This story was told to anthropologist Clifford Gertz in the 1950s, in the Southern 
Mountain region of Java, an area where some of Java’s last tigers lived. It might have been 
a local joke about bureaucracy, as Gertz believed the story too well formed to be literally 
true. But since I first heard this story in the 1980s, I have believed it to reflect the central 
dilemma in saving tigers. Lurking unseen or asleep under a bam, a tiger is perceived to be 
a problem requiring a solution — and it doesn’t take too much imagination to predict what 
a military solution to this problem might be. To save tigers in Asia, this perception must 
change. We must find ways to make a live tiger worth more than a dead tiger, and 
landscapes with tigers worth more than without them. 
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A Brief History 

Tigers (Panihera tigris) are formidable predators. They can and do kill people, but 
through most of history, people were poorly equipped to kill tigers. In some parts of Asia, 
hunting tigers was the prerogative of royalty; in others, trapping a problem tiger was the 
task of specialist tiger magicians. Later, during the European colonial rule that prevailed 
over much of the tiger’s South and Southeast Asian range, and with the advent of modem 
weapons like high-powered rifles, tiger hunting became the stuff of legends. Great white 
hunters were enlisted to remove tigers that threatened people. Jim Corbett, for instance, 
achieved fame when he was enlisted to track down and kill India’s “Champawat Tiger,” 
which took 436 human lives, more than any maneater in history. Clearing a region of 
tigers also became a sign of progress and modernization. In China, tigers were killed as 
vermin, much as wolves and pumas were in the American West. But it seemed to those 
who hunted tigers and knew them best that there would always be tigers somewhere. 

Just a century ago, tigers ranged from the Russian Far East, through eastern and 
southern China, southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, and into the Indus River Valley 
of Pakistan. Separate populations of tigers also lived in and around the Caspian Sea, and 
on three islands in Indonesia; Bali, Java, and Sumatra. But even over this huge range, 
tigers were not particularly abundant; large solitary predators never are. Requiring huge 
home ranges and habitats rich in water, vegetation cover, and deer and pigs to prey on, 
tigers numbered perhaps only 100,000 individuals 100 years ago. 

Today, however, the entire wild tiger population is somewhere between 5,100 and 
7,600 and tigers range over only a fraction of the area they once did. The tigers of Bali, 
Java, and the Caspian Sea are extinct, and south China's are nearly so Tigers remain in 14 
“range states” in the numbers indicated. India — 2,500 to 3,750; Nepal — 18- to 250; 
Bhutan — 50 to 240; Bangladesh — 300 to 460, Myanmar — unknown number of tigers 
present; Thailand — 200 to 600; Laos — unknown number of tigers present; Vietnam — 200 
to 300, Cambodia — 100 to 200; Malaysia — 600-650; Indonesia (on Sumatra)— 400 to 
500; China — 72 to 95; Russia — 415 to 476; and North Korea — fewer than 10. Except for 
Russia, however, these are not hard numbers, but merely estimates made by each of 
countries named. Experts recognize that some countries, and some researchers, may 
inflate or underestimate numbers for political and other reasons. 

A 1997 World Wildlife FundAVildlife Conservation Society survey revealed that 
the areas where tigers could live — areas of suitable tiger habitat — in 12 of these countries 
(excluding Russia and China) were fragmented into about 1 60 distinct and disjunct blocks. 
Including Russia and China adds about seven more. Moreover, about 100 of these blocks, 
dubbed Tiger Conservation Units (TCUs), are very small and if they hold any tigers at all, 
they are unlikely to survive very long. The TCUs are separated by habitat that tigers 
cannot cross. Perhaps surprisingly, much of the remaining tiger habitat is outside of 
protected areas such as national parks. Most disconcerting is that even some areas of good 
tiger habitat lack tigers because populations of deer and wild pigs, on which tigers depend 
for food, have been so depleted by human hunting that tigers cannot survive there. 
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So while 5,000 to 7,000 tigers sounds reassuring at first, this would be true only 
these tigers lived in one large population. In fact, the situation is desperate. Dividing those 
say, 6,000 tigers, by 160 yields an average of 40 tigers per TCU. For instance, along the 
Nepal-India border, tigers were historically distributed continuously across the lowland 
Himalayan forest. Today, four sqraiate populations remain in this region, three in Nepal 
and one in India. The three Nepal populations are estimated to contain 48 to 49, 30 to 32, 
and 15 to 16 breeding tigers respectively; the Indian population is also quite small. To put 
these numbers in perspective, population biologists doubt that a population of 50 or fewer 
breeding females will survive over the long term. 

The ease with which such small populations can be lost is firightening. Aside from 
the longer-term effects of reduced viability due to inbreeding, such populations may die 
out due to what scientists refer to as “stochastic events,” and everyone else calls accidents 
or acts of god. An epidemic disease among the ti; s or thar prey, a drought or flood or 
fire, chance variation in birth and death rates that .caves only females or only males, or 
even a determined poacher — and tigers blink out of that area. Because inhospitable Irabitat 
bars new tigers fiom re-populating the area, tigers are simply gone. Biologists are looking 
carefully at Way Kambas National Park in Sumatra, 60 percent of which burned during 
1997’s El Nim-caused drought. About 36 tigers were living in Way Kambas before the 
fire; studies are underway now to see how many remain. Way Kambas is separated fi’om 
the next TCU by 100 miles of hostile habitat, so there is little chance of tigers moving in 
from other areas; neither would tigers have been able to escape the fires to greener 
pastures. 

Save the Tiger - Part 1 

The cry “Save the Tiger” was first heard in 1969. Almost 30 years later, the tiger’s future 
is still not secure, though not for want of trying. Eliminating the threats to this endangered 
species has proven to be like putting out a forest fire: As flames are doused in one spot, 
sparks begin to fly in another. 

At the 1969 meeting of the Intematioruil Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources (now lUCN- World Conservation Uttion), held in India, senior 
conservationists, many of whom had hunted tigers in their youths and were intimately 
familiar with India’s forest and wildlife, voiced alarm about the disappearance of tigers. In 
1972, a survey confirmed their fears: only about 2,000 tigers remained in all of India, and 
fewer than 500 in Nepal, Bhutan, and Bangladesh. This set in motion one of the most 
famous and extensive wildlife conservation initiatives ever undertaken in India, or, in fius, 
in all of Asia. 

India’s Project Tiger was launched in 1973 with the enthusia^c support of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, a powerful patron. The tiger was made India’s national symbol. 
International conservation organizations rushed in to help, especially the World Wildlife 
Fund and lUCN-WorM Conservation Union, launching a fund-raising drive in support of 
Project Tiger and similiu' conservation efforts in other tiger-range countries. The 
Smithsonian initiated its Tiger Ecology Project in Nepal to learn about the behavior and 
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ecology of tigers. Even before this, in 1970, tigers were placed on the U.S. Endangered 
Species List. 

These efforts addressed what were then the primary culprits in the decline of 
tigers: loss of habitat, and over-hunting for sport and to satisfy a demand for tiger skins to 
be &shioned into fur coats and other luxury items. 

Tiger conservation in India and elsewhere was implemented through top-down, 
command-and-control programs in which the tiger was treated as a public good. In India 
and elsewhere, tiger killing was banned. Habitat for tigers was set aside in specially 
designated tiger reserves, in which every effort was made to separate tigers from people, 
usually by restricting commercial harvest of forest or other products in these reserves and 
by relocating the inhabitants. The hope was that tiger protected in reserves would increase 
in number and then disperse into non-reserved forest lands. Trade in tiger parts, especially 
skins, largely came under control with the advent of the 1975 International Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES), and the tiger appeared, effectively, to 
have been taken out of commercial trade. Public relations campaigns that made wearing 
tiger fur (and the fur of other endangered spotted cats) unfashionable. The effort to save 
the tiger was off to a respectable start, in a reasonably short period of time, and many 
assumed that these actions would save the tiger in at least part of its range. 

By the mid-1980s, we knew that the Caspian. Javan, and Bali tigers were extinct 
and, after years of being hunted as vermin and for medicinals, the situation of the South 
China tiger was critical, Sumatra’s tigers, where forests were being rapidly transformed 
for agriculture and fragmented, were down to about 500. Details concerning the tiger’s 
status remained unavailable from Myanmar, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and Malaysia. Yet 
there were glimmers of hope for the tiger based on the optimistic reports from India, 
research in Nepal, and ongoing censuses in the Russian Far East Information coming out 
of the Russian Far East indicated that Amur (also known as Siberian) tigers were making a 
modest recovery. The continuing in-depth study of the ecology and behavior of tigers in 
Nepal’s Royal Chitwan National Park showed tiger populations growing. Some Indian 
biologsts were describing ever-increasing tiger numbers, doubling from 1972’s 2,000 to 
an estimate in 1989 of more than 4,000. 

Then, almost at the moment when conservationists were prepared to declare that 
the tiger was on the way to recovery in at least part of its range, new information — and 
new threats — emerged. 

India’s increasing tiger numbers had been a beacon of hope for conservationists, 
many of whom believed that India was the one place tigers would make it. But in the late 
1980s, the way in which these numbers were determined was called into question. It turns 
out that there was no reliable information to justify India’s optimistic numbers. In fact, 
careftil studies indicated far fewer tigers existed than the official counts claimed. Further, 
cracks began to appear in the model for India’s Project Tiger. The limitations of the 
heavy-handed, top-down approach to protecting tigers, especially with diminishing central 
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control, were becoming apparent. Because of human population growth in and around 
tiger reserves, people and thar livestock were spilling into reserves, rather than tigers 
spilling out of reserves into surrounding forest areas, as was originally envisioned. At 
about the same time, the first scientific search for tigers in Thailand revealed that there 
was habitat for tigers in wildlife sanctuaries and national parks, but few or no tigers there. 

Throughout the tiger’s range, forest tragmemation was seen as growing problem in 
Asia’s increasingly human-dominated landscapes. Further, what forest remains suffers 
from excessive extraction of fodder and other products, including the deer and wild pigs 
on which tigers depend and which people also hunt to fill the cooking pot. With such 
pressure both within and outside of reserves, room for tigers has become vanishingly 
small. 


The late 1980s and early 1990s also saw a sudden and dramatic rise in tiger 
poaching, this time not for fur but for bones and other parts used in Traditional Chinese 
Medicine (TCM). Growing prosperity in Asia as a result of the region’s stunning 
economic boom, which enabled more people to be able to afford tiger-based medicines, 
coupled with the near extinction of tigers in China and Korea, was pushing this new 
demand. In Nepal, in India, and in the Russian Far East, tigers began to disappear 
practically before the eyes of scientists who were studying them. Law enforcement 
officials were recovering large quantities of tiger bones and other parts from smugglers, 
and these were believed to represent just the tip of the tiger bone iceberg. There was also 
an increase in the legal trade of tiger products among some nations that were not 
signatories to the CITES agreement. Most of these tiger products were destined for 
China, Taiwan, Japan, South Korea, and other Pacific Rim countries, as well as parts of 
North America and Europe with large numbers of Asian immigrants, who use TCM. TCM 
use has also been growing among Americans and Europeans interested in more natural, 
holistic approaches to health and health care. 

Save the Tiger - Part 2 

This where things stood in 1994, when a Time magazine cover shouted that the tiger was 
“Doomed,” and U.S. Secretary of the Interior Bruce Babbitt warned “There may not be 
another chance to save tigers.” This new crisis galvanized the conservation community. It 
became clear that saving the tiger was not a battle to be won once and forever, but a 
continual process of holding old threats in check and preveming new ones from emerging 
as conditions change. 

India addressed this crisis with the 1994 formation of the Global Tiger Forum, an 
attempt to engage the international community in tiger conservation. The U.S. Congress 
passed “The Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act of 1994” to assist conservation 
programs in nations whose activities affect rhino and tiger populations. Under this 
legislation, the Department of the Interior funds small programs that enhance sustainable 
development projects with an impact on the conservation of tigers and rhinos. Also in the 
U.S., the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation, in partnership with the Exxon 
Corporation, pledged more than $1 million a year to a “Save the Tiger Fund” to invest in 
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strategic projects that would make a difference to the tiger’s future. U.S. AID has also 
supported programs that are benefit to tiger conservation in the Russian Far East and 
Nepal, for example. Conservation organizations, such as the World Wildlife Fund and the 
Wildlife Conservation Society, launched new programs and re-energized existing efforts 
devoted to tigers. And new conservation organizations emerged, here and in tiger range 
states, to help. Perhaps most important, in the last few years all of these various players 
have recognized the need for cooperation among themselves. Like tigers, the biologists 
interested in tigers have been aggressively territorial, a strategy that works better to 
enhance egos than it does to save tigers. 

Today’s primary threats to tigers have evolved from those of the past: loss of 
large, continuous blocks of habitat, rather than loss of habitat per se; vanishing prey in the 
remaining tiger habitat; and poaching and trade in tiger parts for medicine rather than 
hunting for sport or fur. It’s also clear that there is no universal quick fix: we must define 
what is needed to save tigers in each region of its wide geographic range. Understanding 
and negotiating to meet these needs in the rapidly changing natural and social Asian 
landscape is largely a political and socioeconomic task, and ultimately an issue of social 
valuation: How do you make a live tiger worth more than a dead tiger? How do you make 
habitats with viable populations of tigers worth more than habitats without them? How do 
you meet the needs of people and tigers? We have returned to the bam, so to speak. 

Large blocks of habitat, blocks of habitat far larger than can be contained only in 
reserves or similar protected areas, will be needed to save tigers. As noted earlier, most of 
the habitat that remains for tigers is outside of reserves. Conservation action cannot stop 
at the borders of reserves, most of which are too small to support viable populations of 
tigers for the long-term Protected areas are necessary, but they are not sufficient. We now 
know that conservation must take place beyond the boundaries of these reserved lands, 
and that will require addressing problems at the ecosystem level and including all the 
stakeholders living and working in that ecosystem. 

Reports from the Field 

Take the issues surrounding the Amur tiger in the Russian Far East. The estimated 450 or 
so remaining Amur tigers are distributed over a vast mountainous habitat about 620 miles 
long and 185 miles wide. This is roughly the size of Sumatra, the world’s sixth largest 
island, and the north-south distance compares to that between Reno, Nevada, and 
Vancouver, British Columbia. The turmoil caused by Russia’s rapidly changing political 
system, with new economic constraints and opportunities, is well known. These changes 
are also placing new demands on the habitat of the Amur tiger, the prey of the Amur tiger, 
and the Amur tiger itself The old system of protection by authoritarian rule and 
inaccessibility is fast disappearing. Increased accessibility to tiger habitat through 
expanding road networks leads to poaching of tigers and their prey. 

In Russia, however, poaching is a loaded word. Hunting is a well-established 
tradition in Russia, and literally the entire adult male population in the Russian Far East 
hunts. Firearms adequate to kill large mammals are common. In these tumultuous 
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economic times, need for food on the table has resulted in increased taking of deer and 
wild swine by urban as well as rural hunters. A long-standing American-style quota and 
permit system no longer works as it did under the dd mle. This increased taking of 
ungulates is leading to a marked reduction in the tiger’s prey populations. Of course, many 
hunters and their political r^resentatives see this not as a problem of too many hunters 
but of too many tigers. Interest in eco-tourism, which in India has translated into 
economic incentives for creating wildlife viewing, is more problematic in the Russian Far 
East, and there is serious talk of making the Amur tiger available for limited, high-fee 
sport hunting, anathema to many foreign conservatiomsts but not to all Russians. 

The hope for the Amur tiger rests in the fact that the Russians like tigers and 
people living in the vicinity of tigers show considerable tolerance of them. In addition, we 
now know what it is going to take to maintain a viable population of Amur tigers in terms 
of land area and prey because long-term research by the Homocker Wildlife Institute staff 
and their Russian associates. For example, if 70 adult female tigers are to be maintained 
and each female’s exclusive territory is 500 km’, as has been determined through extensive 
radio-telemetry, then about 35,000 km’ will be required to sustain these females and their 
cubs. Moreover, that area must include food for the tigers to eat. 

A plan is under development that includes this information. This is a case in which 
the real needs of this tiger population, based on good science, have been brought to the 
policy table and before the public. There arc few people spread over this vast region, and 
rather than attempt to stymie their efforts to improve their economic lot using the area’s 
natural resources, conservationists are working with their needs. 

Nearly SO percent of the tiger habitat remaining in the Russian Far East is the 
province of Primorye, less than 10 percent of which is protected. The province’s two 
million people largely rely on fish, timber, and other natural resources for income. 

Recently, the opportunity became available for individuals to lease rights to hunting units 
in this province. In a collaborative effort between the Homocker Wildlife Institute and a 
Russian non-govemmental organization, with funding pending from the Save the Tiger 
Fund, a 100,000 hectare unit has been teased that will managed to support high densities 
of the ungulates tigers need to survive (and human hunters like, too) while collection of 
flir, berries, herbs, mushrooms, and other non-timber forest products will turn the unit into 
a sustainable economic enterprise for local people. 

In other parts of Asia, the Global Environmental Facility, a fund managed by the 
World Bank and the United Nations Development Program, is planiung to spend tens of 
millions of dollars on projects to improve protected area management and to support eco- 
development for communities living within and next to protected areas. These projects 
include offering micro-credit, training for alternative livelihoods, enhancing conservation 
awareness, providing education, and developing special joint forest man^ement 
schemes — all designed to promote public support for conservation at the local level 
through improving living conditions in rural areas. Projects are being developed around 
five Project Tiger reserves in India, as well as in reserves in Indonesia, Laos, and China. 
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On a smaller economic scale, a project associated with the Royal Chitwan National 
Park in Nepal offers a model for community-based conservation that could be replicated at 
many sites in the Indian aibcontinent and beyond. Chitwan has the highest d«isities of 
tigers ever recorded, but much of the lush grassland and riverine forest in and around the 
park that supported this density has been degraded. High densities of villagers living 
around the park were contributing to this degradation. Poaching of both tigers and 
rhinoceros was also a problem. Giving villagers the opportunity to manage a small area of 
regenerating forest on the edge of Chitwan and ensuring that some income from eco- 
tourism to this heavily visited park was returned to the local community have given that 
community an incentive for conservation Villagers have expanded the regenerating forest 
and are managing it to increase wildlife. With wildlife, came tourists who pay to view 
animals in this area. Income from tourism has helped the villagers to build schools and 
clinics. Tigers and rhinos have moved into the area and poaching incidents have dropped 
to zero. Tigers are now worth more alive than dead to the people who live closest to 
them. 

Controlling the Tiger Trade 

There has been a focused and sophisticated response to the increase in poaching of tigers 
in the last few years by several organizations that are working with governments to stem 
the trade in tiger parts and products. Several Asian nations that are markets for tiger parts, 
including China, Hong Kong, Singapore, South Korea, and Taiwan, have strengthened 
their laws and policies to better control the trade in tiger parts. In most of these countries, 
medicines containing — or claiming to contain— tiger parts have been outlawed. 
Enforcement remains weak, however, although recent data suggest that most the 
remaining trade in tiger medicinal products occurs outside of Asia, including in the United 
States. 


With a large U.S. market for TCM, enforcement efforts need to be improved here 
too. Legislation currently being considered would make it illegal for a product to be 
labeled as containing tiger (or rhino) parts, even if no such parts are present. This way, 
law enforcement agents would not have to prove these products are present — which is 
nearly impossible — to prosecute a case. 

Other range states have cracked down on poachers and are putting pressure on 
middlemen in the trade Many groups are working, through education programs, to reduce 
the demand for tiger parts and products in traditional medicines. These efforts are showing 
signs of success, particularly in the Russian Far East. After a decrease in tiger poaching in 
tiger poaching in India in 1996, there appears to have been an increase in 1997 and 
situation remains critical, according to the Wildlife Protection Society of India, which 
emphasizes the need to train border patrol and custom officers and has created a program 
that puts money in the hands of the owner of a cow killed by a tiger before a poacher can 
get there and pay the owner to poison that carcass for the poacher’s benefit. 
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On another front, tiger conservationists have been meeting with TCM practitioners 
and users. These meeting have proven enlightening for both sides. Understanding the 
tiger’s plight has led to efforts to perfect substitutes for tiger bones that could be included 
in the official TCM pharmacopoeia and that would also be acceptable to patients. Some 
suggest that replacing tiger parts with a substitute is largely a marketing problem: If users 
of TCM can be persuaded that a substitute is equally or more effective than tiger bone, 
these users will switch. 

Whether the current slowdown in poaching is a lull while the predators re-organize 
or whether it is a real downturn is yet to be determined. This situation must be care&lly 
monitored. Containing market hunting, tiger poaching, and the trade in tiger parts and 
products will require an ongoing commitment calling for heroic individual and 
organizational effort. 

The Role of Zoos 

The partnership between zoos and other conservation organizations in efforts to save the 
tiger and its habitat is significant and expanding. More tigers live in zoos today than live in 
the wild, and these animals provide a hedge against the tiger’s total extinction. Should 
reintroduction of tigers become feasible, offspring from zoo tigers could be used in that 
effort. But the primary conservation goal of most zoos today is to support conservation 
programs on the ground and to keep endangered species, such as tigers, alive and well 
where they live in the wild. 

Zoos also offer unparalleled opportunities for education Zoos reach large 
audiences within and outside of tiger range states through their exhibition, education, and 
training programs, (In fact, several of the world’s most prominent tiger conservationists 
were trained at the Smithsonian Institution’s National Zoo.) Zoos are also the only places 
most people will ever see a living, breathing, roaring tiger. And the support — moral as 
well as financial — of people everywhere is needed to save tigers. If people are to be 
partners in efforts to secure the tiger’s future, the information and education programs are 
among the highest priorities. And people must be partners, or these efforts will fail. As 
sociologist Stephen Kellert recently said, “Support for endangered species conservation 
will emerge when people believe this effort enhances the prospects of a more materially, 
emotionally, and spiritually worthwhile life for themselves, their families, and their 
communities.” 

Tigers can becomeextina. Twice I personally have made the call, confirming that 
Bali’s tigers were lost in the late 1940s or early 1950s and Java’s by the late 1970s or 
early 1980s. Caspian tigers became extinct in the 1960s 

There are those who believe that the remaining tigers will be extinct in the wild 
within next few years. I am not among them. Conservation does work. Witness the 
comeback of pumas in the western U.S., of alligators and crocodiles in the South, and of 
peregrine falcons that are flying again right here in the Washington area. Tigers have a 
substantial reproductive capacity and can bounce back given space, food, and a chance. 
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Summary - What Needs To Be Done 

To save the tiger, we must respond to both the short- and the long-term problems fiicing 
this splendid great predator. Providing support for training and other law enforcement 
activities that are designed to reduce tiger poaching is critical. Activities that remove tiger 
bone and other tiger products from traditional Chinese medicine (TCM) should be 
supported. As a step in this effort, the support of TCM users and practitioners must be 
gained and governments involved. Seeking a substitute for tiger bone in TCM that is 
officially sanctioned by China is a top priority in this effort. 

And, CITES, the legal structure to control trade in tigers and their parts and 
products, must be sustained. 

On our homefront, we must address the gap in legislation supporting endangered 
species conservation. Technically, it is nearly impossible to detect the presence of tiger 
bone or other tiger products in TCM. We need the truth in labeling rule: if the product 
label indicates the product contains rhino or tiger parts, it then will be treated legally as 
containing rhino or tiger parts. We must give our wildlife conservation agents this tool if 
we are to make headway here at home in our efforts to save the tiger. This will be an 
important in reducing the incentives for tiger poaching. It also sends the message that we 
care about securing a future for the tiger. 

The key to the tiger’s long-term survival will be to make live tigers worth more 
than dead tigers and landscapes with sustainable populations of tiger living in them worth 
more than without tigers. Efforts to save the tiger depend fully on the people who work 
and live with and near tigers every day. It is these people who pay the highest price and 
who must be convinced that saving tigers is worth while. 

Conservationists are moving from a combative stance to a cooperative mode and 
are designing and supporting programs that provide incentives to people living in tiger 
lands. Conservationists worldwide are supporting programs that reverse the trend from 
skinning and exhausting the land to supporting programs that reverse the trend to 
supporting environments that are both economically and environmentally sustainable. 

The endangered tiger is an indicator of ecosystems in crisis. The ultimate goal is 
sustainable ecosystems in terms of resource production and this is where we must direct 
our support. This is good for people living in tiger land, for their economy in the long- 
term, and the tiger also benefits. 


Sources 

Much of the above information is from the forthcoming book based on the Zoological 
Society of London’s “Tigers: 2000” Symposium Riding the Tiger: Tiger Conservation in 
Human Dominated Landscapes from Cambridge University Press, edited by John 
Seidensticker, Peter Jackson, and Sarah Christie. 
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Additional infonnation from A Framework /w Identijymg Higfi Priority Areas and 
Actions for ihe Conservation of Tigers in the Wild by Eric Dinetatein md 10 co-authon, 
from the World Wildlife Fund-US., Washington D C , and Wildlife Conservation Society, 
New York. 
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Chairman Saxton and members of the Subcommittee; 

My name is Richard M. Parsons and I am the Director of the Department of 
Wildlife Conserv^on and Governmental Affairs of Safari Club International (SCI). 
We appreciate the invitation to appear and testify before the Subcommittee on this 
important issue. I have included a copy of the disclosure requirements rvith my 
written testimony. 

SCI supports the passage of both H.R. 2807 and H.R. 3113, although in the case of 
H.R. 2807 we would like the opportunity to work with the Subcommittee to include 
language that would avoid possible unintended impacts on legal shipments. 

In regard to H.R. 31 13, the reauthorization bill, we testified in support of passage of 
the original Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act in 1 993. In fact we worked 
with the sponsors to develop that legislation. We definitely support the continuation 
of funding for this important conservation legislation. We would like to call upon 
the Administration to increase their requests for fimds during the appropriations 
process so that the many needed programs for rhino and tiger conservation can be 
considered. 

We would like to take this opportunity to discuss the important role that sport 
hunting plays in the conservation of the rhinoceros. BoA international and United 
States law ^ow the importation of sport hunting trophies from (he southern white 
rhino. We would like to submit for the record the following points on the benefits 
of fliis program; 

> Approximately 40 animals are taken each year from a population on private 
lands (outside Kruger National Park) of more than 4,200 animals 

> The annual take is only one percent of that population, which is well within 
sustainable limits 

> Two-thirds of the trophy exports are to the U.S., the balance to Europe 

> Shipments are stricdy controlled 

> There is no indication of illicit trade related to these trophy shipmorts 

> The South African population increased from less than 20 aniinals at the turn of 
die century to more than 7, 100; outside of South Africa, less than 450 exist in 
the wild 
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> South Africa accomplished this goal through a “conservancies” program 
involving populations on more than 150 protected parcels of state and private 
lands 

> Management expenditures can cost up to US$1,200 per square km per year 

> Gross revenue fcm rhino sport hunting was USS 2.04 million in 1995 

> Total earnings from rhino hunting have been over USS 22 million; much of 
these funds were reinvested in rhino conservation 

> Other species have benefitted from the functions of conservancies: for example, 
reedbuck on 10 conservancies in KwaZulu-Natal Province went from 500 in 
1984 to more than 2,500 in 1996 

> Southern white rhino numbers in South African went from 4,000 to 7,000 
during the same period. 

Sources: South African CITES downlisting proposal; personal communication with Dr. R.G. 

Hughes, Natal Parks Board; materials of the lUCN African Rhino Specialist Group 

In 1994, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service issued a permit for the importation of 
black rhino hom taken from a rhino in the course of a de-homing program in which 
a sportsman would track and dart the rhino with a tranquilizer gun, and his hunting 
fee would have supported the cost of the program. The objective of that program 
was to make flie black rhino unattractive to poachers. Unfortunately, by the time 
the permit was issued that program collapse4 due in part to lack of funding. 

This brings us to our concern with H.R. 2807. We understand this bill to be aimed 
at enhancing enforcement by allowing agencies to prosecute cases where powdered 
substances, for example, come into the country or are sold in interstate commerce 
and are purported to be medicinal or similar items such as rhino hom and tiger 
bone. Currently, the agencies would have to go through expensive and difficult 
analyses of the powers to show whether they were actually rhino or tiger products, 
as opposed to something simply called rhino or tiger, perh^s for marketing 
purprses 

While the medicinal market issue is outside our area of expertise, we have no 
objection to enhancing oiforcement of the laws. We would like to take iMte, 
however, that CITES has recognized that there are important and conqilex cidtural 
elements involved with medicinal belief, and that enforcement alone is not likely to 
rethtce the donand for diino and tiger products. It stmuld also be noted that th^ 
are apparently several efforts to produce desired materials from captive-bred 
sources. 
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We have a concern with the bill as currently drafted, because it is very broad and 
has no mechanism for exi^tions. It should be noted that current law and 
regulation (see 50 CFR sec. 14.81) require the labeling of all wildlife imported, 
exported or transported in interstate cmnmerce so as to show tiie species. There are 
several instances where things would be labeled rhino, for example, and would be 
legitimate products that would enhance conservation, or would have no negative 
effects. One example is the importation of a hunting trophy frmn a soudiem white 
rhino. As discussed above, this is completely legal and it enhances rhino 
conservation in South Africa. Another is the possibility of the importation of the 
horn of a de-homed black rhino, as was contemplated under the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service permit referred to above. A third instance is the sale of legal rhino 
trophies as part of the estate of a deceased hunter. 

SCI would like to work with the Subcommittee to help craft a bill that accomplishes 
the essential purpose of rhino and tiger conservation without punishing legal 
ownership or transfers and without providing a disincentive to conservation efforts 
in range states that may involve some form of sustainable use. We have discussed 
this informally with members of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and we believe 
that it is possible to develop a solution that will meet everyone’s needs. A similar 
issue was taldiEssed several years ago in connection with the consideration of the 
reauthorization of the Endangered Species Act, and that can provide some guidance 
towards an acceptable solution. Essentially, the effort would be to describe the 
material genericdly so as to broadly catch the intended substances, without defining 
the target so broadly as to interfere with legitimate and beneficial transactions. 

We appreciate the opportunity to eppear before tfte Subcommittee and would be 
happy to answer to answer any questions you might have. 
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I am Dr. Thomas J. Foose. I serve as the Program Officer for the Asian Rhino Specialist Group 
(AsRSG) of the Species Survival Commission (SSC) of lUCN - The World Conservation Union and 
as a member of their African Rhino Specialist Group (AfRSG), 1 am also the Program Director of 
the International Rhino Foundation (IRF), which is an NGO exclusively concerned with rhino 
conservation worldwide, both in situ and ex situ, and especially with linking the two approaches. IRF 
is directly contributing $ 500J00Q/year and is coordinating or administering another $ 500,000/year 
for a total of $ 1,000,0(W f^r year on rhino «>nservation projects. Finally, I am a member of the 
Rhinoceros Taxon Advisory Group (Rhino TAG) of and am the North American Studbook Keeper 
for Rhinoceros for the American Zoos and Aquarium Association (AZA). Today, I am representing 
the IRF, both Rhino S|mdalist Groups, and the Rhino TAG. 

The organizations I represent greatly appreciate the opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee 
on rhino conservation in general and specifically in support of HR 3113 to re-authorize the 
Rhinoceros and Tiger ODnservation Act of 1994. These organizations also support HR 2807 the 
Rhino and Tiger Product Labelling Act. My comments will refer mostly to rhinos and apply mostly 
to HR 3113, in other words the suppfy side of ihino conservation problems. However, my 
organizations also strongly support HR 2807, which relates more to the demand side of the problem. 

The Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Act was passed in a time of crisis for these species. This 
crisis continues. The Act was also passed at a time of particular budgetary stringenqr for the U.S. 
Cbngress. The efforts of many members of Congress to provide funds for con^rvation of rhinos, 
tigers, and elephants in a time of budgetary stress is most commendable, much appreciated, and very 
effective. 

The continuing crisis for rhinos is most cogently and poignantly conveyed by the current estimates 
of numbers for the 5 species and 11 subspecies of rhinoceros: (Table 1, Figures 1-3): 

(1) Fewer than 13,000 rhinos of 5 species and 11 subspecies survive in the wild. 

(2) However, well over half of these rhinos are of one subspecies, the southern white rhino. 

(3) The numbers of 4 of the species (Black, Indian, Sumatran, and Javan) are fewer 6,000 
combined. 

(4) The numbers of all spedes of rhino combined (about 13,000) and indeed all rhinos and tigers 
(of which there are an estimated 6,000 worldiide) are fewer in number than the estimated 
population of either spedes of elephant, whose conservation the Congress and U.S. 
Government are also commendably supporting. 

(5) The numbcK of the 3 Asian spedes of rhino combined are about equal to the rarer of the 
2 African spedes, i.e. the black rhino. 

Conservation biologists believe that a population of at least 2,(XX)-3,000 and preferabfy 5,000 or more 
of each distinct kind (i.e., subspedes or geographical variety) of riiino (and tiger) are necessary for 
long-term viability. Most of the spedes and subspecies of rhino (and tiger) are far below this 
viability level. 

Rhinos are capable of recovery. It should be noted that the two kinds of rhino which have prospered 
the most in recent years, the southern white and the Indian, were almost lost around the start of this 
century thrmigh over-oqjloitatmn. Stringent protection in South Africa, India, and Nepal sewjvered 
these spedes in each case ffom fewer than 100 rhino, perhaps as few as 20 rhino, to their current 
state of relative prosperity among the rhinos. 
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There is some further good news amid the generally bad situation for rhinos. There has been some 

improvement in numbers and status of rhino populations since the RhiiH> and Tiger Conservation 

Act was enacted. 

• The numbers of Black Rhino as a species, as well as most of its sutepecies, have stabilized 
and are indeed recovering. There has been a increase continent-wide for this species in 
Africa of about 10% to 2,500 from the low point of 2,300 in the early 1993. 

• The population of southern white rhino continues to grow vigorous^, although most of them 
are in the Republic of South Africa, which has performed magnificently in rhino conservation 
over the years. But, there are always risks possible when an endangered species is located 
in a single political unit. 

• Populations of Indian rhino in India and Nepal have continued to increase, despite 
su^tantial poaching pressure and extreme budgetary limitations in these countries. 

• The establishment of a system of effective rhino protection units (RPUs) in South East Asia 
seems to be ameliorating the poaching problem for Sumatran rhino, which because of low 
numbers and intense pressure from poachers, is probably the most critical^ endan^red of 
the rhino species. (A summary of the RPU system in S.E. Asia is appended to this 
testimony.) 

• A number of range states and regions are actively attempting to develop income generation 
activities that will contribute to financial sustainability and self-sufficiency of rhino 
conservation programs. (The efforts toward this objective for the RPU intern in S.E. Asia 
are descrited in an appendix to this testimony.) 

However, there remain critical and precarious areas and trends for rhino conservation: 

• The northern white rhino is literally on the brink of extinction. This ironically was a success 
story until the recent civil war in Zaire, now the Democratic Republic of Congo. Under 
strict protection from 1984 to 1994, numbers had doubled. However, there are now no more 
than 20 surviving and poaching is rampant in Garamba National Park, their last refuge. 

• The northwestern subspecies of black rhino, which survives only in Cameroon, is almost gone. 

• Numbers of Sumatran and Javan rhino remain precariously low and at best are only now 
stabilizing, with potential recovery still in the future. 

• Much of the success for rhino conservation in Africa has occurred in 4 or 5 countries: in 
eastern Afiica in Kenya and in southern Africa in the Republic of South Africa, Namibia. 
While all of these countries have plans to move toward more self-sufficiency, all are still 
greatly dependent on support from their governments to sustain the level of protection they 
have ^en providing for rhinos. However, other immense and increasing priorities in rhino 
range states are causing substantial reduction in government appropriations for conservation, 
c.g. the reduction is about US $ 1,000,000 this year in Natal province of South Afiica. 


Analogously, the economic crisis in South East Asia is likely to diminish what the 
governments of range states in this region can allocate to rhino conservation. Adequate 
support from internal government sources is also problematic in India and Nepal. 
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Hence, there should be no complacency. The 5*7 years are going to be critical in terms of 
whether the rhino species and sul^pecies survive. 

The Rhino and Tiger Conservation Fund has been contributing significantly to the stabilization and 
recovery of rhinos. The support from the Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund (RTCF) has 
been catalytic and crucial to many rhino conservation programs as tte testimony submitted by the 
USFWS documents. Moreover, in addition to the benefit of the funds, the RTCF has served an 
extremely significant function to help better coordinate and improve the quality and ri^r of many 
rhino conservation programs. 

A prime example is their role in Javan Rhino Conservation. Thixm^ si^jport for and participation 
in a Javan Rhino Colloquium which assembled the many parties involved with this species and 
through RTCF review and critiques of project proposals, a much improved and coordinated program 
for this species has emerged. 

The organizations I represent commend the USFWS for the manner in which it has administered 
the RTCF. 

It should be noted how linked rhino conservation has become with global political and economic 
events, e.g. 

The northern white rhino in Congo with the civil wars and strife in this region. 

Hie Sumatran and Javan rhino with the eoinomic crisis in S.E. Asia. 

Thfe linkage leinforces the justification for ^obal el^orts to help these species. 

It should also be noted that the private sector in partnership with range stale governments has played 
and will continue to play a vital role in rhino conservation in both Africa and Asia, e.g. 

The ]mvate sanctuaries in Asia and the oinservancies and ranches in southern Africa. 

The involvement of NGOs and private partners in S.E. Asia to support rhino conservation 
and develop its financial sustainability. 

The RTCF of USFWS has become an important partner to both range slate governments, NGOs, 
and private parties In these endeavors. 

The AsRSG and AfRSG have assisted range states to formulate continental and national action 
plans, to prioritize ^cific programs and projects, and to calculate the costs of rhino conservation 
and particularly the needs of range states for external support. Details are available in the Action 
Plans developed by the AsRSG and AfRSG. (An ^ecutive summary of the AsRSG Action Plan for 
Rhino Conservation is appended to this testimony.) 

Basically, over the next 5-7 years, there is need for at least: 

• S3 million/year in external support per year for rhino range states in Asia 

• $ 3 mtllfon^ear in external support per year for rhino range states in Africa. 

The private sector can provide some of these funds but it is vital that the U.S. Government and the 
RTCP also continue to contribute, and if possible at an increased level. The organizatiom I 
represent would encourage an increase in appropriations for the RTCF to at least $ 1,000,000 in 
Fiscal 1999 and perhaps $ 1,500,000 in subsequent years to be distributed among rhim^s and tigers 
between Asia and Africa. This amount would complement and stimulate continued matching funds 
from other NGOs and private parfriers to achieve the levels of external funding the range states 
need The ratio of RTCF funds to matching funds in projects the RTCF has supported to date has 
been £d)out 30% RTCF : 70% Other Donors. Funding at the $ 1 million level would also move 
rhinos and tigers toward parity with elephants in terms of U.S. Government support. 
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Of course, all appeals to the Federal Government for funding are considered important and 
immediate by their advocates. However, some needs arc intrinsicalty more immediate than others. 
The simple fact is that sutetantial support for rhim^ and tigers is needed now. If adequate hinds 
cannot be provided, the need will disappear because the rhinos and tigers will have vanished. 

In summary, 

- Rhinos and tigers are still in crisis but stabilization and some recovery of numbers have 
commenced. 

• Support from the RTCF has been a critical and catalytic factor in this improvement. 

• TTiere is need for support from the RTCF to continue and if possible to increase over the 
next 5-7 years. 

• Therefore, the lUCN/SSC Asian and African Rhino Specialist Groups and the IRF 
encourage Congress to: 

• Reauthorize the Rhino and Tiger Act through 2004. 

• Increase the amount of the appropriations to at least $ 1 Million for 1999 and 
perhaps more in subsequent years toward a goal of $ 1,500,000/fiscal year. 

• Enact the Rhino and Tiger Product Labelling Act. 


As final comment, may 1 observe another reason that support from the United States for rhino 
conservation in Asia and Africa is both appropriate and ironic considering the history of the rhino 
family. The United States was long ago the center of rhino distribution on this planet. Rhinos were 
the roost common large mammals in North America from about 40 until about 5 million years ago, 
when we lost our native rhinos. Through the RTCF as well as the efforts of A2A institutions and 
their Species Survival Pro^ams for rhino, the United States has the opportunity to help save these 
venerable species from extinction. 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub-Committee. 
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Executive Summary 


There are threespccies of Asian rhino: the Indian or greater one- 
homed Asian rhino (Rhinoceros unicornisy, the Javan or lesser 
one-horned Asian rhino (Rhinoceros sondaicus)\ and the 
Sumatran or Asian two-horned rhino (Dicerorhinussumatrensis). 
The Indian rhino is. along with the African white rhino, the 
second largest living species of land mammal and inhabits 
riverine grasslands in India and Nepal. The Javan rhino is in the 
same genus as the Indian rhino but is a smaller species and 
inhabits tropical forests but particularly along water courses. 
The Sumatran rhino is the smallest of all rhino species and 
inhabits the most dense habitat in tropical forests. Both the 
Indian and Javan rhinos are one-horned while the Sumatran 
rhino has two horns, similar to the African rhino species. The 
Sumatran rhino is also known as the hairy rhinoceros and is 
closely related to the woolly rhino that inhabited Eurasiaduring 
the Ice Ages. The Indian rhino is a grazer similar to the African 
white rhino. The Sumatran rhino is a browser similar to the 
African black rhino. The Javan rhino is a mixed feeder. 

Historically, all three species were abundant and rather 
widely distributed in Asia through at least the middle of the I9lh 
century. The Indian occurred all along the Indus, Ganges, and 
Brahmaputra River Basins; earlier it was even more broadly 
distributed even into southern India. The Javan occurred from 
eastern India throughout the rest of mainland South East Asia 
and on the islands of Sumatra and Java. The Sumatran rhino 
also extended from eastern India through mainland South East 
Asia and on the islands of Sumatra and Borneo. 

Currently, all three species are threatened with exiinclion. 
two critically so. as assessed by the new lUCN Red List 
Categories. 

• The Sumatran rhino is the most critically endangered of all 
rhino species with a population of 250-400 distributed 
fragmentariiy in Sumatra, Peninsula Malaysia, and Sabah. 
Remnants may survive in Sarawak, Thailand, Myanmar, 
and Laos but theirexistenceis unconfirmed and the viability 
of any populations unlikely. 

• The Javan rhino is the rarest of all rhino species with fewer 
than 100 individuals estimated to survive, most in a single 
protected area in Indonesia; a few in an unprotected area in 
Vietnam. 

• The Indian rhino is the success story in Asian rhino 
conservation with over 2000 individuals in India and Nepal. 
This population has recovered from very low numbers 
comparable to the current situation for the Sumatran and 
even Javan. However, threats to this species are significant 
and only continued and increased prolectioii will enable 
survival. 


The critical situation for Asian rhinos is emphasized by the fact 
that the number of all three Asian species combined is 
approximately equal to or perhaps slightly fewer than the rarer 
of the two African rhino species, the black rhino, which has 
received much more publicity over the last decade. 

As in Africa, poaching for the horn is the major threat to 
Asian rhinos. Poaching is significant for all three species and is 
still rampant on the Sumatran rhino. The primary demand for 
(he horn is its use in traditional Chinese medicine throughout the 
Far East. Asian rhino horn also appears to be a speculator’s 
commodity in several consumer states. 

Habitat degradation is also a significant threat, more so than 
for the African rhinossince two of the Asian species are denizens 
of tropical rainforest which continues to decrease in extent. 
Forest habitat is being destroyed through unsustainable 
exploitation of timber and conversion of land to agriculture and 
other human uses. 

Immediately, the major requirement for Asian rhino 
conservation is increased protection in situ through core areas 
similar to the intensive protection zones and sanctuaries that 
have been successful in Africa. 

Managed breeding remains a potential tool for Asian rhino 
conservation and is successful for the Indian rhino. However, 
traditional captive propagation methods have not succeeded for 
Sumatran rhino and have not been tried for Javan rhino. 
Attempts are under development to establish managed breeding 
centers in native habitat at least for the Sumatran and perhaps 
for the Javan rhino to assist in their protection and conservation. 

Ultimately, major requirements for rhino conservation are; 

• cessation of the illegal trade in rhino horn and products 

* stabilization, extension, and improvement of rhino habitat 

• recovery of rhino populations to viable levels 

* support of local communities for and hence benefit to local 

communities from rhino conservation. 

Significant funds are required both from governmental and 
nongovernmental sources, both inside and outside range states, 
if Asian rhinosare to be conserved from extinction. A rigorously 
defined set of projects with estimated costs has been prepared 
to indicate the actions and support required. The total cost of 
these projects is approximately USS 33 Million for the period 
1996-2000. 

Ideally, rhino conservation would become financially 
sustainable and seif-sufficient obviating dependence on the 
vagaries of donor support. At least one program is in progress 
and others are under discussion to try to generate such self- 
sustaining income. 


ISBN: 2-6317-0336-0 

This Action Plan is svaHsble from: 
lUCN Publications Sorvices Unit 
219c Huntin9don Road. Cambridge CB2 ODL. United Kir>gdom 
Tel: 444 1223 277694, Fax: *AA 1223 277175 
E-msH: iucn-psuOwcmc.org.uk 
WWW: httpyAifww.iucn.org 

Price: 

£13.50 or $20.00 * postage & packing (20% overseas suilace, 30K Europe air, 40% overseas aiij. 


A catalogue of lUCN put:4tcation8 is also available. 
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OVERVIEW OF IRF RHINO CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 
IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 

"nie two kiiids of rhinoceros in South East Asia are fte most endangered of the 5 surviving rhino species. 
There are fewer than 100 Javan rhino (Rhinoceros sondaicus): about 50 in Ujung Kulon National Park in 
In^i^ia and another 20 in Cat Loc in Vietnam. The Sumatran Rhino (DicerorHinus sumatrensis) is 
tonsfdered the most oitically endangered of a 5 species of rhino by the lUCN/SSC Asian Rhino Spedalist 
Group (AsRSG). Fewer than 400 are estimated to survive worldwide, almost entirely in two countries: 
Indonesia and Malaysia. Although not as rare as the Javan rhino (Rhinoceros sondaicus), poaching pressure 
is more intense on the Sumatran rhino, whose p<^u!atioi£ have decliiwd at least 50% in the last 5-7 ^ais, 
almost entirety due to poadiers. 

The International Rhino Foundation is assisting conservation of both of these species by providing and 
recruiting major support for rhino protection units (RPUs), the only proven method to conserve effectivety 
these tn^ica! forest rhinos. IRF is tdso developing managed bree^ng ^nten:, or sanctuaries, in native 
baNtat to reinforce the in sUu pmgrams. 

The Global Environment Facility (G.E.F.) throu^ the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 
has provided $ 2,000,000 to the govenunents of Malaysia and Indonesia over 3 years (1995-1998) to initiate 
aiKl cataty^ a major program to coi^rve the Sumatran rhinoceros (Dicerorhinus mmatrensis). The 
International Rhino Foundation (IRF) and the lUCN Asian Rhino Spedalist Group (AsRSG), for which 
IRF operates as the financial and administrative agent under an M.O.U. with lUCN-The World 
Conservation Union, are coordinating and facilitating the GEF Project. 

A number of riuno protection units for Sumatran Rhino have been formed in virtualty all areas where 
Sumatran rhinos esst, with the exception of Gunung Leuser National Park in Sumatra where the European 
Union has organized and is managing RPUs. Currentty, there are 26 RPUs operating under the 
GEF/AsRSG/IRF Program: 

• 12 to Sumatra, Indonesia 

« 10 in Peninsula Malaysia 

• 4 in Sabah 

A recent Javan Rhino Colloquium organized by the AsRSG and IRF with a grant from the US Fish and 
Wildlife Service Rhinoceros and Tiger Conservation Fund (RTCF), has strongly proposed that 3 RPUs be 
organized for Javan Rhino in Ujung Kulon National Park. 

Each RPU consists of 4-5 persons and is engaged in both anti-poaching activity and community outreach 
work. The RPUs are attempting to create an intensive protection zones (IPZs) for the rhino. These RPUs 
are pm&arity anti-poaching teams that patrol the Park to destroy traps and snares and to interdict intruders. 
Uie RPUs also engage in community outreach efforts as well as intelligence operations to identify poachers 
in the local area. Rhino conservation officers have been established in each area to concentrate on the 
campai^ to conserve the rhino. The rhino protection units coordinate closety with the existing staff of the 
National Park but are concentrating spedficalty on the anti-poaching. Prior to the inception of the GEF 
project, rhiim conservation was merely a limited part of the many activities of re^ar wildlife staff who had 
inadequate time, funds, and training to provide effective protection. 
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The cost to operate a team is $ 12,000^ear with a need to allow for about 5% increase per annum. Hence 
the cost per country per year to operate the anti-poaching program for 1997-2000 is approximately: 


Indonesia 15 RPUs @ $ 12,500/Vr $ 187,000 

Peninsula Malaysia 10 RPUs @ $12,500^ $ 125,000 
Sabah 4 RPUs @ $ 12,500/yr $ 50,000 

Field Coordinator $ 50.000 

TOTAL PER YEAR $412,000 


The GEF funds will conclude in 1998. Hence, a major objective currently in progress is to develop financial 
sustainability of the rhino conservation programs. Hnancial self-sufficiency for the rhino conservation 
programs is critical as government funds are inadequate and external donor support uncertain. 

Over the long-term (Year 2000 and beyond) the major mechanism being developed for tinancial 
sustainalality are the eco-tourism programs associated with the Sumatran Rhino Sanctuary (SRS), a managed 
breeding center in native habitat under development in Way Kambas National Park. The SRS is being 
developed entirely with IRF funds, of which $ 500,000 has already been committed. The SRS is located on 
a Conservation Concession from the Ministry of Forestry, Government of Indonesia, to the SRS 
Management Company and Foundation. 

The SRS has two major components: 

(1) Biological: 

The SRS will serve as a managed breeding center for Sumatran rhinos in situ. Since protection in 
situ has proven so challenging, a back-up throu^ managed breeding could be critical. Unfortunately, 
traditional captive methods have not worked for the Sumatran rhino. By providing much larger 
enclosures and more natural conditions in a managed breeding center in natural habitat, the hope 
is that propagation can succeed. The SRS will also serve as a base of operations for the in situ 
protection teams in Way Kambas. 

(2) Eco-Touristic: 

An important part of the SRS pro^am is development of an eco-tourism component to generate 
funds for operation of the sanctuary as well as other rhino conservation projects. The SRS in Way 
Kambas is a joint venture of the Directorate General of Forest Protection and Natiue Conservation 
(PHPA) in the Ministry of Forestry of Indonesia, The Indonesian Center for Reproduction of 
Endangered Wildlife at Taman Safari Indonesia (TSI), Yayasan Mitra Rhino (YMR - The 
Indonesian Rhino Foundation) and the International Rhino Foundation (IRF). The initial capital 
for development of the rhino facilities is already being provided by and through the International 
Rhino Foundation. 

Over the shorter term, i.e. 1997-2000, the IRF is attempting both to provide and to recruit (from other 
conservaticm partners such as the American Association of Zoo Keepers and the Rhino and Tiger 
Conservation Fund of the US Fish & Wildlife Service) bridging funds until the eco-tourism programs are 
in full operation. 
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environmental investigation agency 



Testimony in Support of the Rhino sod Tiger Product labeling Act 
aR. 2807 


Submitted BdTore the Subcommittee on Fisheries, Wildlife and Oceans of 
the Resources Committee of the UJS. House of Representatives 

by EovirooHieatal Investigatioa Agoicy 

February Stb 199S 

Founded in 1984, EnvironnwnUl Investigation Agency (ELA) has worked against 
myiTonmeatai crime ami abuse, spectficaOy regarding wildlife all ova the world. The 
organisation carries out in-depth resear^ detailed investigations and higb-profile 
education prt^ramines to identily, expose and develop long-term solutions to proUans 
for wildhfo and other environnental concents. The campaigns are that taken to the piMc 
through the media and to decision-makefs to create change 

EIA has submitted teadmony to Coi^ressioBal hearings previously. In 1992, EIA provided 
testiinony to the Congresaional heating on the Exotic Wild Bird Conservation Act. In 
1994 ELA advised a White House Interagency Taskforce on the criteria for President 
Clinton's removal of sanctioas on China and Taiwan, with regard to the illegal trade in 
thiiio and tiger parts. 

EIA hereby submits written testimony to this Congressional hearing on the Rhino and 
Tiger Product Labebng Act, H.R 2807, as introduced to the House of Representatives on 
4th November 1997, by Representative Tun Saxton (R-NJ) and Repteaentative George 
MUier (D-CA). This le^alation will amood the Rhinoceros Tiger Conservation Act of 
1994 to prohibit the sale, importation and exportation of products labeled as containing 
substances derived fiom tinnoceros and tiger. 

We strongly urge this Cononittee to folly support the aforementioned amendment to 
prohibit the sate, importation and exportatioo of products labeled as containing a 
substance derived from rhinoceros or tiger. 

Since the turn of tins century the wodd-wide populafron of wild tigers has plummeted 
from an estimated 80,00(1-100,000 to around 5,000-7,000 while three sub-species of tigo' 
have become extinct. The world's thiooceros population has suffered a 90 percent decline 
since 1970, with between 12,300 - 12, 600 of the five species lemaimag. 

In India, the last stron^wld of the tiger, about one tiger is killed ev«y day to nipply the 
ill^at trade in ti^ parts and derivatives which are used in traditional CUnese medudne by 
CMnese commumties across the world, including in Uie USA. Many people are trying very 


P.O. Box 53343 • Washington, D.C. 20009 Tel: (202) 483-6621 • Fax: (202) 483-662S 
Directors: Alexander von Bismarck, Susan Fountain, Jennifer Lonsdale, Allan Thornton 
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hard to protect the remaining wild tigers and rhinos and field staff often risk thdr lives 
un^ fire from TiKir e£fi)rts will contim» to be uiKteniiined until coimin^ 

states take immediate action. 

With the excq)tion of the Siberian sub-species> all ti^rs were listed cm Appendix 1 of the 
Convention cm InUsn^onal Tn^ in Endangeed Spedes (CITES) in 1975 proMbitii^ 
inlattational trade (the Siboian sub-^>ecie3 was listed in 19S7). Fcm^ the laA 10 years all 
international trade in all tiger parts and products has been banned between the member 
states of CITES.* All rhino q>ecies (with the excq>tion of the South Afiican white rtimo 
which was dowstisted to Appendix 0 in 1994X have been listed on Appendix I since 1977. 
n» tigw and til ritomwos ^mcies, except the si»itb«n sub^jecies of white rWnoco-os, 
are litied as endangered ^)ecies under the Endangered Sped^ Act of 1973. 

At the 9th Conlerence of the Parties to CITES, held in Fort Laudeixlale in 1994, Res. 
Cemf 9.13 lii^d ^aJl Partes to treat to^ product claiming to arntain ti^r ^teernmns ts 
a readUfy recogntzcAle tiger derivative and therefore subject to Appem&x I provisions ... " 

In June 1997, at the 10th Confermce of the Parties to CITES, a resolution was adopted 
wlroh highli^ed the &ilure to dusmate the existing trade in tigax and thdr ctotvatis^ 
Res. Conf 9.13 (rev ), proposed by the tiger range states of Incha, Nqml and Russa 
urges, inter alia, "All Parties and non-parties^ especially tiger range and constaner States 
to adopt comprehensive legislation and erforcement controis as a matter of urgency, with 
die aim of eliminating trade in tiger peals and derivatives, in order to demonsteedtly 
rahux the iileged trade in tiger parts cmd derivatives by the Ilih meeting of the 
Cot^rence of Pcaties." 

Despite being a signatory to CITES since k's inception, the US has &iled to adopt 
jtiequate l^^aticm to dimimne the trade in tigers and rhinos. Existii^ US Fedoti 
legislation Ms to prohftfft sale of products lti>eled as containing endangered spedes, 
which places the onus of proof on tiM enfixeement authorities. The only method to prove 
a product actually contains tiger or rhino parts is to cany out forensic tests. This is 
prcM>itivefy expend>« and makes ^iforcement impossible 

The Rhino and Tiger Product Labding Act will eftectivdy dose the loophole in the 
existii^ legislation «nd wUl provide US wildlife oiforcement officers with tite tools they 
need to stamp out trade in th^ animals. 

Appended is a copy of a report rdeased by EIA in Novend>er 1997, 77k Availability of 
Tiger Bone in Jcqxm, Europe and the (JSA^ whiefa details the results of recent 
investigrtioas. Of particular concern is the open availability of raw ti^ Ixme and tiger 
bone derivatives in Chinese phannades and supermarkets in New Yotk's Chmatows. 

The particulars of the investigations ha>^ been forwarded to the idevant national 
authorities and to the CITES Secretariat and CITES Enforcement Officer. 
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Hie Availability of Tiger Bone in Japan, Europe and USA 
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O ver the years. Ae Ehvtfonmental 
Investigation Agency has conducted 
undercover investigations to expose the 
illegal trade in dgcr parts in Cambodia, China, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia. Japan, South Korea, 
Netherknds, Taiwan. Vietnam, UK and the 
USA. Evidence compiled from these 
investigations is \ical in focusing the efh>rts of the 
tncem^tonai coinmunity to stunp out tiger 
trade. 

This briefing looks at recent investigations 
carried out in japan, the USA and Ae 
Netherlands. All these countries could oome up 
wi A the resourca to stamp out dger trade if the 
poliricai wll was present. Ev«y day that tiga 
parts remain on sale, field staff in dga habitat 
risk death at Ae banA of Ae poaAers and about 
one dger is poached. 

EIA’s recent investigauons have revealed 
shocking evidence of the continuing illegal tr«le 
in dger parts and products in Aese three 
countries. 


lna«aseinftvaiabiityof 
Tiger Pvts in Japan 

I n Sq)tember 1997, EIA conducted an 
mvcstigadvc telephone survey of Chinese 
pharmacies in Tokyo and Yokohama. Of the 
30 phannacies called, 20 admitted to stocking 
products whiA they daimed contained tiger 
bone - 66% of Aose surveyed.' 



Emronnefitai Investigation Agency 


1$ ewHfcn6i«i« Uw, UwlM GClROBDiUa 
W|44)in«07<H« «b| 44) in490M36 
PO B« S3343, ItaifehvlM DC 20009, USA. 
td (1)202 40 0(21 In (1)202 40 6625 
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Results of Japanese Sirvey 
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The telephone survey was conducted from 15-17 
September 1997. 

The main products on ofhsr were tiger bone 
pills and sake. In a similar telephone survey car- 
ried out by ElA in 1995> 22 of 46 stores claimed 
to stock these products > 46% of those surveyed.' 
E>espite store owners acknowled^ng the exis- 
tence of CITES in 1995. the results of the 1997 
survey give no indication of a move to halt the 
trade in dger bcme medidnes. 

It has been reported chat as recendy as 1992, 
(five years after the trade in dl tiger paru and 
derivadves was banned between members of 
CITES}, 14.4 million capsules of tiger derivadves 
were imported into Japan from China. Betwee n 
1990 and 1992 over 70 tonnes of t^er products, 
6430 containers, 40 000 boales and 492 cartons 
of dger wine were imported from China. In 1995 
an import quou of 21.6 mtlUon oqisules was 
set.* 


Japanese L^slation Totally 
Inadequate 

I t is sail le^ to consume dger bone and tiger 
bone medicines in Japan* despite J^an joining 
CITES in 1980 and all intemadonal trade in 
tiger parts of all sub-species being prohibited in 
1987. 

After considerable international pressure, 
japan introduced new ie^ladon in June IS^5 to 
ban trade in endangered species. The Law for the 
Conservadon of Endangered Species, however, 
has huled to ban the trade in parts and produas 
which are “not readily recognisable” such as bone 
and pills, capsules and sake.* 

Furthermore, the only control the Japanese 
authorides have over existing stocks of tiger bone 
products is a voluntary management system 
within the industry. There is no evidence of any 
enforcement activity.* 

Widespread AvailabSity of 
Tiger Parts in New Ybrk 

A n undercover survey was carried out on 25- 
24 I^ruary 1 997 in New York's Chinatown 
distria (Canal Street area). Of 17 phar- 
macies and supermarkets entered, 14 offered 
products which claimed to contain dger parts, 
principally tiger bone - over 80% of those 
surveyed.’ 

The finding indicate widespread availability 
of Chinese medidne products containing, or 
labdled as containing tiger pans. The prindpaJ 
manuiaaurers in China are known to have pro- 
vided ^uine ages bone products in the past 
and the ingredients lists, usually inside the pack- 
aging and written in Chinese only, still list dger 
bone. 

In September 1997, a Caucasian ElAinvesti- 
^tor revisited a couple of the stores chat had 
been surveyed in the Fd>ruary 1997 invesd^- 
don. They were appalled to discover that dger 
bone products were still openly avaikUe.* 
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the packet. Another product available is “dger 
bone liquid for ex^nal use". The store owner 
explained that the labd did rK>t daim that it con- 
tained tiger bone because it was "forbidden to 
use" it. but told the investigator that it was a two 
hundred year-old redpe from Hong Kong and 
chat she would just have to take his word as a 
guarantee.* 

All of the store owners were aware that they 
should not be sdiing these prodiKcs, one phar- 
madst even mentioned dut the dger was 
“number one protected spedes". This was the 
pharmadsr who had riger bone in stock earlier. 
He did not show the bones on this occasion, but 
did say he <^uld make up tiger bone wine for 
patients with rheumatism.* 

The nunufaccured products came from 
China, but most the pharmacists were not 
aware of the origins of the tigers used in the mod- 
idnes. One pharmacy cold the investigator that 
they could obain further stock of tiger bone 
plasto^s and pilis by bringing it bade From China 
themsdves.* 

Enforcement of EU 
Regulation Inadequate 

C fTES regulations are implemenwd in the EC 
under EC Reg. 338/97 which was brot^t 
into force in June 1 997. Under this law it is 
prohibited to impc«, export and Iw 
domestic sale any tiger parts <x derivatives and 
products claiming to contain (hose parts, even if 
they do not. *• 

Theavaibbilityof dger parts in Anwterdam 
itKitcaJies inadequate enforcement. 


Tigei^ Face Extinction 

T he rise in the poaching of tigers and the 
escalation of the illegal trade in tiger parts 
and derivatives is pushing the remaining 6ve 
sub-spedes of tiger to aainction. As demand for 
tiger bone products, used in traditional Chinese 
medicine by Asian communities acrass the 
world, has increased and the populations of tigers 
in China have been driven towards extinction, 
tiger popularions in other range states have 
suffered. 

According to a r«ent statement by India’s 
Direcmr of Project Tiger, between 250 and 300 
dgers are lost in India every year out of a popula - 
tion believed to be less than 3000." 

Traditional Chinese Medicine 

T he centuries-old practice of traditional 
Chinese medicine (TCM) has involved die 
use of many different species of plants and 
animals. It is not ELAs intention to undermine 
this cultural practice, only k> ensure the survival 
of endangered species such as the tiger. 

In a sutement issued to the 37th meeting of 
the CITES Standing Committee, the Association 
of Traditional Chinese Medicine said: 

“One of the TCM principles is to 
harmonise mankind with the nature and it 
has always evolved to reflea the chan^ In 
nature. . . It would be against the principle 
of TCM to use wild species if it were to 
lead to an imbalance with nature sudt as 
extinction of wild species." 

Word-Fei Cheung of the Institute of Chinese 
Medicine, in a statement to the same meeting, 
said: 


“Whatever beneficial eflfea may be achieved 
by using endangered species, there are 
equally beneficial eflecu fri>m using other 
alternatives... It is vital dut die trade in 
these producu is stopped forever, if we are ^ 
to save these species. We would like to take 
this opportunity to urp you, the OTES 
Standing Committee, to call upon CITES 
memben, especially those which coiuume 
endai^red qiecies to stan^ out the illegal 
trade in their ptoductt." 
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Results of New York Survey 



USA Federal Legislation 
Totally Inadequate 


N «w York and US Federal legUUdon fails to 
prohilMt sale of products labelled as 
ooncaining endangered spedes, which places 
the onus of proof on the enforcement authorities. 
The only method to prove a product actually 
contains dger parts is to carry out forensic tests. 
This is prohibitivdy expensive and makes 
enforcement impossible. 

Some State legislation is more oomprdiensive 
but New York law is extremely weak. 

Representative Jim Saxton has drafted a fed- 
eral bill which will efFeedvdy close this loophole. 
The proposed amendment to the Rhinocerous 
andilger Conservadon Act (1994) will prohibit 
the sale, import and export of products labelled 
as containing nrdangeied spedes, and for other 
purposes.* The bill was introduced to the House 
of Represenutives cwi 4 November 1997. At the 
dme <A going to press, this bill was being 
reviewed by the Resources Committee of the 
House Representadves. 



Availability of Tiger Parts in 
Amsterdam 


Above: 
Tipr bene 
plaster available 
in New Yorks 
Chinatoum, 


In two separate invesrigadons in Amsterdam, February 1997 

EIA found dger parts available. 





When EIA invesdgators were in Amsterdam 
assessii^ the availability of other endan^red 
spedes, they were appalled to discover raw dger 
bone avaibUe in Amsterdam’s Chinatown. £1A 
undercover cameras filmed the pharmadst 
weighing stxne bones, which he daimed were 
bones horn “Indian d^rs* for use in dger bone 
wine.' 

In SepterobCT 1997, EIA returned to 
Amsterdam and visited six stores. Tiger bone 
products were avaibble in five. Some of the dger 
bone piasters and piib daimed to contain dger 
bone. One product was called “Bone- 
Screngthetrit^ Plaster”. The store owner offered 
it as a product containing dger bone, but said 
that the manufacturer is not allowed to say so on 
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Ihe Convention on Internal 
Trade h Endangered Spedes 
(CTTES) 

W ith the exception of the Siberian sub- 
species, ail tigers were listed on Appendix 1 
of CITES in 1975 prohibiting inter- 
national trade (the Siberian sub-species was listed 
in 1987). For the last ten years all international 
trade in all riger parts and products has been 
banned between the member stares of CITES. 

At the 1 0th Conference of the Pardes to 
CITES in June 1997, a resolution was adopted 
which highlighted the failure to eliminate the 
existing trade in tigers and their derivatives. This 
resolution, proposed by the range states of India, 
Nepal and Russia urged all Parties to take the 
following action: 

1. “All IWties and non-Rarties, especially tiger 
range and consumer States to ^opt 
comprehensive legislation and enforcement 
controls as a matter of urgency, with the 
aim of eliminatif^ trade in tiger pans and 
derivatives, in order to demonstrably reduce 
die itleg^ trade in tiger parts and 
derivatives by the 1 1th meeting of the 
Conference of the Ranies.” 

2. “All Parties seeking to improve their 
legislation controlling the trade in tiger 
pans and derivatives, or to adopt sudi 
legislation, including penalties adequate to 
deter illegal trade and to consider 
introducing futional measures to facilitate 
implementation of CITES, such as 
voluntarily prohibiting internal trade in 
tigers and tiger parts and dcrivaiivea and 
products labelled as containing parts and 
derivatives of tiger and other Appendix 1 
felidae spedes.” 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

T he trade in tiger parts and products claiming 
to oemtain tiger parts continues in the three 
countries investigated. Detection of the tiger 
medidnes was relatively simple indicating the 
degree of failure of the enforcement of l^islacion 
in the Netho-lands and the advantage being 
taken hy the trade of weak legislation in Japan 
and the USA. The increase in availability of tiger 
medidne indicated in this survey in Japan is 
distud>ing. 

EIA endorses the CITE.S resolution adopted 
at its meeting in June 1 997 and makes the 
following reoommmdations; 

1 Japan must amend its Law for the 

Conservation of Endangered Species to 
prohibit internal trade in tigers and tiger 
parts and derivatives and products labelled 
as containing parts and derivatives of tiger. 

2 Japan must increase resources to enforce 
wildlife legislation. 

3 The USA must pass Representative 
Saxmn’t Bill that will ban die trade in all 
products that are labelled as containing 
endangered species. 

The USA must increase resources to 
enforce wildJifo legislation. 

5 The Netherlands and all other European 
Union member States must increase 
resources to enforce wildlife legislation. 

6 Tiger consuming countries must offor 
financial support to tiger range states in 
direct recognition of theu responsibilities 
by failing to stamp out tiger part trade. 


3. “Those Parties and non-Parties in whose Until Japan, the USA and the Netherlands 

countries stocks of tiger parts and recognise their responsibility and take immediate 

derivatives oust to consolidate and ensure action, they and other consuming countries must 

adequate control of such stocks.” “ be held accountable for every tiger killed for the 

trade and for the deaths of those who struggle to 
protect them. 
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liitroAiction 

T hree sub-species of dger have become extinct this 
century without a whisper and only 6ve remain. 

India is home to two tlurds of the worid population 
of tjgcn. The immediate thre« to their sarvr^ is 
poai^ing to supply the Asian markcB for tiger bones and 
body parts. In India the Royal Bengal tiger edges towards 
extinction because of a complete lack of political will to 
save It. Indian experts know the problems, are aware of 
some of the solutions and advocate them daily. But they 
are routinely ignored. 

This report stands as a plea to the office of the Indian 
Prime Minister to act to reverse the rapid loss of India's 
wildlife and forests. 

Buprftoiwiiifmrt 

Indian Bengal tigen arc being poached at the rate of one a 
day.' In the last few years some of the highly endangered 
one-homed rhin«:eros have dis^^red from area 
previously considered protected. Male elephants have been 
so heavily poached for tusks dial in one of the most famous 
sanctuaries the ratio of males to fema{es is a staggering 
1 ;200-’ These species are some of the most visible and 
revered in the vrorld, and India, to its credit, has more 
ti^rs, more one-horned rhinos and more Asian elephwts 
renuinii^ than any ofoer country. But not for long. 

The highest wildlife body in India, chaired by the 
Prime Minister - the Indian Board for Wildlife - has not 
ewn met for the paa ci^t ^ars.' Environmental 
protection and wildlife conservation haw been relegated 
to the pohdcal wilderness. 

Indu has faced a huge onslaught on its wildlife before. 
In die early t970s held surveys revealed that Qgen were 
rapdly disapf^arii^ mainly because of the iniemational 
skLi tnde aid huntmg. The Government, recognising 
that soong leadenlup and swift action were required, 
acted decisively; new legislation was enacted, new 
protected areas, including Tiger Reserves widi special 
Governjnent support, were created and bans on hunting 
and tradii^ were imposed with new Government 
stnicturei and increased resources. Although some finds 
came from abroad. India provided most of the hnanemg 
itself becuise it was unacceptable to its Government and 
people that then tigers, and die tbrese in which they 
lived, would be gone forever. 

The tiger was rescued ftom extinction because Indian 
politicians, led by the Prime Minister, recognised chat 
fucitre ^netaiions would fotever blame them if the tiger 
“burning bri^t” was eMinpjjshed forever. India became 
a wodd leader in wildlife conservation and deservedly 
enjoyed a respeaed and distinguished voice in the 
international community. 

The kgisl^on and Govemment «rucajres Ttraim. 
There are sdU some Govertanent t^cers who go beyond 
the call of duty to 6ght for India’s wildlife despite the 
huge political pressures against them. In the forests some 
of the poorly paid forest guards and rangers still fight on 
a^inst poachen, illegal It^^rs and ille^ inifosBial 
developments. Exmordinarily, despite some of Ac moK 
difficult conditions and, in some cases Ae non-payment of 
wages for months, some of Aese people are still willing to 
rid; their lives ro protect Ae forests, ^me of Aem luve 
be«i killed. Othere, aforr years of exwnplary and effectiw 
service, are moved to areas wAere Aey can no longer be 
eSective, seemingly as a disincentive to oAets who may 
still take pride in their worL 



Mils' 


HaWiWiimii 
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The laws set up to protect India's wildlife and 
environment are strong but, unenforced »id <^»en to • 
Arrant abuse, they have become usdess. If poachers 
and major wildlife traden are cau^t, they arc usually 
released on bail the next day and rarely fve any 
punishment. Even India’s most notorious wildlife 
trader remains free and apparently unpunishable, 
protected in the courts by expensive lawycn.* Diligent 
and committed wildlife enforceirtent officers feom the 
State of Uttar Pradesh who have worked so hard to put 
him in jail for decimating the State’s wildlife, are 
transferred from their posts - seemingly “punished’' for 
their loyalty to wildlife and the law.' A Government 
commission reports that 90% of duns completed or 
under construction m its survey of 319 dams have 
failed to comply with mandatory conditions laid down 
by the Ministry of Environment and Forests.* 
Meanwhile, a Tiger Reserve field direaor symbolically 
des a ribbon across the sluice gates of a completed dam 
to “prevent” it from flooding part of the Reserve, 
destroying habitat and dispbetng villagers.' 

The failures of the Government do not remain 
undocumented. Some of the most prohfic critics of the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests (MoEF) projects 
are expert committees and commissions set up by 
MoEF itself. In this respect MoEF could be 
cor^ratulated for taking such criticism so (^>enly. 
except that most of the reports of these commissions 
arc fded away on the dusty shelves of the Ministry, 
never again to see the light of day. One day historians 
from future generations will dust off the files to 
discover why India has no forest left with no wildlife 
and no forest-dwelling tribal people. 

EcuMkpniflns 

Indu’s rapid change of direction to a free market 
economy has let loose a variety of powerful factors and 
created new icons and different measures of “success”. 
Some investors step cautiously into the Indian 
bureaucracy while others take advanu^ of political 
and insdtudonil cortupdon. The prospect of cheap 
laboui and weak enforcement of environmental law is 
extremely attraedve to the unscrupulous investor or 
foreign corporations which consuntly scan the globe 
for ways of gaining price advanU)^ over their 



compedtors. Yesterday Bangkok, today Ho Chi Mmh 
City, Bhopal and Calcutu. With these investors come 
forces which are almost impossible to overcome 
without strong political support. With the increase in 
incomes for the small proportion of the populadon 
that have benefited, come netv power structures within 
India which break down centuries of Indian culture 
and sensibilines. Those people in positions of power 
and influence stand to gain the most if they are 
prepared to sell their laws, timber and land to the 
highest bidder There has never been a greater test for 
India's political democracy because die temptations for 
politicians have never been greater. 

Out of this dramanc change comes forther pressure 
on the forescs and last remaining habitats for India’s 
rich but depleted wildlife. Early conservation policies. 
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developed before Independence and followed by dse 
Govermnent of India, are now profoundly questioned. 
The debate is about people and wilJift, so often pitted 
against each other in former policies. Forest people 
were evicted from their land as protected areas were set 
up across India. Promises of relocation and support 
were broken. Protected areas became seen as 
playgrounds for the wealthy as forei^ers and Indian 
VIPs were seen visiting ancestral forests. 

Enlightened conservationists undersund chat there - 
has to be a balance beOA^een helping local communities 
and enlisting their help to con^vc the forests and 
wildlife. Abuse of the local people is an abuse of the 
environment. In an effort to right some of the past 
wrongs, schemes have been set up which are known as 
‘'ecodevclopment". But the defimtion of this term is 
so broad that it is currently used by some politiciam to 
justify- encroachment into the protected areas. 
"Ecodevelopment” funds are available from a wide 
range of sources and sotnetimc' huge sums of money- 
are involved. 

The World Bank is suppordog an experimental 
US$67 million project over five years on 
“ecodevelopment’’ schemes arcund protected areas in 
India. But critics have accused them of redefining 
“ecodevelopment” to mean ‘'economic development” 
and squandering large sums of nroney on ronsuhancses 
and foreign travel. By flooding the fringes of protected 
areas with new infrastructure and job creation schemes, 
there arc welt founded fears that these areas wiU act as 
magnets ro more people nrovmg in to benefit (rom 
such extraordinary- amounts of investment. These arc 
areas where, if you are working, a daily wage may not 
be more than Rs 30 lUSJl). U'ith more people there 
will be ev'en greater pressure on the forest for fuel 
wood and nmlier. More people will squeeze out the 
tigers, elefshants, rhinos and destroy some of tire 
world's richest patches of biodiversity, 

F«rcigR wilife eonsumptWR 

The immediate problem facing the hger is not the 
massive human population in India as many people 
would like to depict u. Of course this is an ongoing 
threat that causes conflict with ail wildlife, espeoally in 
a country where the majority of the populatron is 
rural Bm it docs not cause the loss of one tiger every 
dav. T'hat is caused by a pi<.>wing demand for nj^r 
bones, peiii«cs, nails and teeth in Chinese communities 
foi use in traditional Chinese ineviicine and for 
frivolous food and souvenirs. 

Tile increase in weahli in China and the incre-ase in 
value iT tiger bone has led to the demise of all 
renwining tiger popuLiiiuns. Every time a ranger, forest 
guard, or even poacher, is killed it is directly cauwd b\- 
ilic bus ers of tiger products. 

EIA fuliv endorses inrcni-iiionnl rlforts through the 
Coineiwion or. International Trade in Eiidingered 
Species (CITES), and out<ide it. to bring thi« trade to a 
comptfie halt. India and other liger range stitec have 
gooci icacor. to be angered bv contuiuirg trade. 

W’duv.-5 and families of murdered field iiatyh.acr lyiod 
le.isoii to wonder why relatively wealthy toumries 
where tlie trade is lilegil, will rwi, and do not, sramp 
out the trade eompletely. The i-iternaiional 
ci'iinnunity has good reason to sanction the Japanese 
Government for refusing even to ban ail tiger part 
trade. Real and meamngfiil pressure on countries 
failing to relieve tiger range states of the insatiaHc 


consumer demand for their dgm must be applied, h 
can be (fone and much has achieved in the laa 
dwee years, but not enough. 

The Indian Government cannot force China to act 
and stop demand for Indian %ers because of the very 
real fear of its incmsh-^ly powerful and populous 
neighbi^. But the international community can take 
<m diis re^ons^fliry with leadership and real concern. 
However, this can only be effective if the Indian 
CJavenunent deals with its own responsibilities to its . 
own «ivitormien{. 

The new iodwi Government ha.s a real 
oj^ortunity to give genuine priority to reverse its 
serious Defect of India's mruimtig wilderness It will 
need to harness support from State Governments, 
reles-ant Minittries and the Planning Commission. It 
w^l need to iis^ to all its Indian advisors and dust off 
reports and imjdemeni them This svill take political 
courage and true leadenhtp and will deserve the 
sirongest support from the wtirid's leadets. 

Without ptrfitkai leadership India’s tigers, rhinos 
and elephants, together with many icss visible species, 
will disappear within the next few years 

Try explaining chat to the children of India. 
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International trade 


telepioae soYey in 
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Tokyo ami 
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parts. 


lUfMlSwA Karean 
traders stockpiled tiger 
bones because of their 
imminent extinction. 


UtKBengal tiger 
skins for sale on 
Burma/Thai border. 


T he ager: an international symbol of power and 
freedom, revered in eastern myihologjv a creature 
of the ‘jungle’, star ofRudyard Kiphng’s “Jungle 
Book Disnev movies, company Ic^os. Known by 
people of every culture in every' part of the world. 

Three sub-species gone forever this century, fewer 
than live wild ugers left in the world, all on the 
verge of extinction, widi two thirds in India. Tiger 
skins, bones, penises for sale in Chinese communibes 
all over the world. Political compromises made at 
CITES, failure of some (lovernments to enforce 
legislation and failure ofjapan, a major consumer, even 
to bother to ban all trade. US Sanctions on Taiwan 
have liad some efTect but “most favoured naoon" 

China considered loo powerful to threaten. South 
Korean traders rush to stockpile tiger bones because of 
their imminent exiinciion. 

A very sorry tale of a vvorlJ unwilling to save one 
of its best known animals. 

Skin and bones 

The world was touched Ir-' the concept of an India 
wirheut tigers and m the early 1*}7(K efforts were nude 
to stop tiger poaching and end trade in tiger skins. The 
•iriti- fur campaigns in Europe and the USA 
contributed to relieving India of some of the pressure 
created by the international trade. 

It was not until the late 1 9isth that the first signs of 
tiger poaching for their bones emerged in India. The 
infrastructure to fight the poaching was no longer in 
place and the pressure of the tiger bone trade w as 
relatively unknown. Behind the trade were the 
traditional Chinese medicine factories mainly based in 
China. The skins, previously so prized, became the 
secondary market. 

During this period the Chinese economy lud 
changed and was on the verge of tremendous 
acceleration. Other Chinese communities m Hong 
Kong. Taiwan. South Korea and Thailand were already 
experiencing increased wealth. All of a sudden, the 
expensive medicines made ftom endangered species 
became affordable to an increasing number of people 
and drinking nger penis soup became a status syinbol. 
Ai the same time, because of poaching and habitat loss, 
the tiger populations in most of .Asia, already 
decimated for tiger bones, were reduced even ftirther. 




The rarity of tigers pushed up prices and the only 
subttancial “supplier" of wild tigers remaining was 
India. 

During the lySOs other factors affected the 
increase m poaching around the world. Wildlife crimes 
were, and in most countries mil are, considered ofveir 
low priority. The wildlife syndicates in India, parts of 
.Africa, Taiwan, China, Hong Kong. Jap'aii, Europe and 
North America all flourished. Today, illegal wildlife 
trade is considered bv Interpol to be the second largest 
ili^al trade in the world, valued in excess of US$6 
billion annually. Illegal internaiionaJ trade has always 
survived by diversifying its routes, its contacts and its 
coiiimodities. The low risk of detection, coupled with 
extremely high profits, make it very attractive to the 
biggest incerrational smuggler'. Why risk he-w 
peiulties tor drug smuggling if equally huge profits can 
he maae out of wildlife « ith no real risk of 
impriss'nmem' Some traders do both. 

Japan cMitiues the tmk 

One of the biggest consumers of Chinese tiger 
medicines is Japan. 

Japan has no wild Dgers but has been a primary 
destination for tiger parts and derivatives. All tigers 
svere listed on Appendix 1 of CITES in 1975 (except 
the Siberian sub species listed in 1987) which banned 
all commercial international trade. Japan joined CITES 
in 1980 but. despite this, in 199u, almost two tonnes of 
tiger bone were imported from Taiwan according to 
statistics. It IS reported that as recently as 1992, 14.4 
million capsules of tiger derivatives were imported 
from China alone, Between 199i.) and 1992 over 71 
tonnes of tiger products. 6,4.50 containers, 40,ti(XJ 
bottles and 492 cartons of tiger wine were imported 
from China, in 199,5 an import quota of 21,6 million 
capsules waj -.el. During the period henveeii 1990 and 
1992 Japan accounted for .5(i‘in of China’s exports of 
tiger pnxiucts (excluding grains, capsules and pills). 

In an EIA invc'-tigativc telephone survey in 1995 it 
was found that 48°A of 46 stores contacted in Tokyo 
and Yokohama admitted stocking products toniauiing 
tiger parts. A smaller spot check of 6 stores not 
previously telephoned revealed that all of them had 
tiger products. The products were pills and tiger bone 
winc.' 

After considerable international pressure Japan 
brought in new legislation to ban trade in endangered 
species in June 1995, but even then failed to ban 
products which were “not readily recognisable " such as 
pills and all tiger derivative capsules.' In further 
measures Japan has decided to ‘regulate" trade in tiger 
parts by means of a voluntary management system 
within the industry although there is no evidence of 
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any enforcement acdvjcy. It therefore remains one of the few countries, and one of 
the largest consuming countries, n<« even to have legidation baimb^ sde of {mxfocts 
from this hi^iy endwgered species, 

liten u rtJtnil fra4e rwrtw 

The Indian tiger bone »ade his foDowed some traditionai trade routes inti, Bke many 
wildlife trade routes, has hitkien m the dark corners of wsa torn aeas sid o ppressive 
regimes. The two main dgCT bone trade routes pass throu^ Nqwi to Tibet and 
directly into Tibet. The third ukes advanuge of the military dimtonhip in Burma.' 

Curiously, all these routes are overland and involve barteiii^ other pioducts - 
including wildlife, drug? and arms. Ti» destinafron of the bone always seems to be 
China where die raanufecture of medicines takes place h seems Hk^' dutt ssne Oger 
bone also travels directly from India to its destination air. The itiqxnt and export 
of unprocessed tiger bone has been illegal in China since it joined CITES in 1961,* 
but the domestic sale was not banned undl 1993.‘ Nonetheless, trade continues. 

The main markets for the skins are m ihe MidsUe East, pwis (^Europe and 
Southeast Asia. 



Clinali appetite for tisirs 

New legislation and some evidence of increased enlorcenient in China muse be 
recognised. Howeser, the markets for tiger pans still indicate that China's trade 
reinaiiK very active, 

The primar>’ destination for Indian tiger parts is still ('hina, Esitknee from Souiii 
Korea's import data .shosvs that tiger bone imports frtsni Thail.ir.d and Indunesui were 
surpassed for the fint time in b\' imports from Clhiia This is despite the isct 
that China has <n;lv a handful of wild tigers tcfi. These exports of bone eoinadr vvidi 
tile increase in poaching of Indian tigers and evidence of the transport of their hones 
to China, 

Me.inwhilc. Cliina ;s tiie tnjiii supplier of traditional Chine>c medicines for 
Chinese" conimtinities throughout the world. Tiger pans have been fbumi and seized 
in the USA. Canada, ihe L'K and Belcium ik well as the ibua! .Southeast >\s»an 
courirries Between If'hl .mti Hong Kong was rk- m.iin importer of Chinese 
tiger prculuets (cxehidirig grams, capsiies .insi pills',- taking -iK'-.. .nfthc busings.' Hong 
Kong is a trading post betsvecii China md the rest of the uorid for Chiiwse {moifocB 
and pn'vides a convenient intermediary Rccert .ittenipts by the Hrmg Kong 
(icmnnnieiK to dean up end,ngercd species sales from Chinese pharmacies are 
uiilikels' CO have done more than scratch the surtacc of the transit trade. 

bitena^^ 

it i: eniirely t^ir for Indian conservationists to blame the international community tor 
:cs tiilure to end the internation.ii trade in tigci parts. But nothing that the 
iiHernarion.ii eonaniunity docs will ot* effective without political leadership in India. 
Some inlctiiationa! progress has been made in the last three years since powerfiil 
I ampaigns were launched against the main consumers, bat wk enoi^ to prevent the 
demise of the last tiger, The increased value of ngcr parts and the very low 
popuLitioni of all five sub species of tiger mean that even one major Chmese 
medicine factory could cause extinction. 



te Ntni NiniK - Ufaft ’Her &i)B 
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“fm CM sifelf 
assmehehtem 
XOMdWOSgen 
mere lost [in India] 
lastyear.” 
- Piter Jackson, 
CliM,IUCHCat 
SpecUst Broop, 
February 1996 

Abnt: Tiger ionw 
seized in Uiiar 
Pradesh in July 1996. 

Tiger & leopard 
skins seized, 


Indian tiger poaching 

At least 1 tiger poached every day in India 

T hf tratie in jnd hunting of v.ilillife is virtually 
brjined in India under the nmenxlmem of 

rhe 1 972 Wildlite (Protection) Act. Nonetheless, 
the poaching of tigers has increased cot isidcrably In the 
last seats ,is Government cotnpiaconcy has set ni. 

There is considerable disagreement between tiic 
Government of Indi.i ;G01i ana dger experts o'er the 
number of tigeu poached annualis m recent years. The 
(iOI has tecenih accepted that there has been serious 
poaching, but ludicroLsly ciainis that the situation is 
now under control, despite the fact that the .Ministry' 
of Environment and Ecresb (.MofiF) ha.s no central 
reportings' stem and much of the dcieaiun has been 
by ruin governmental oi^anis-ihons. At the same time 
the .Ministry -claims that seizures of tiger parts do not 
tedect increased poaching but better enforccmcm.' 

It IS accepted by-' enforcement .igcncics all over the 
werid that seixuic.s of illegal goods, whether of wildlife 
products or of other contraband, represent only the rip 
of the iceberg. Indian consen anonists have claimed 




have been smii^cil. end tin- roiild be fairiv accuncc 
.Vaiiabk- Jau sho-->s -h.t! ^4 egers ss'err killed by 

poashers ill !9''4 _,„3 14 lo-.jy • • iPiln- j f.,-,,; ,. 

used this known figure '.could extrapolate to a figure 
which suggcvts that at least t -2 tigers are poached in 
India every ‘.lay . 


Renewed poadii^ 

It was III the late Idhr^ that the rise in tiger po.isir.ng 
became apparent again but this ’.tine the target \va« 
increasmglv tiger bone The reason for this seems to be 
that the trailition.tl Chinese medicine iTCM) 
inamifacnirers m China were runniiig nut nf stocks of 
tiger Ivncs. The tigers in China, Siberia, Indonesia 
and other Southeast Asian countne' were in serious 
decline or almost extinct, Traders set their sights on 
the Ir.dun tigers .md close links were formed betw een 
Tibetan traders .ind Indi.in wildlife dealers to smuggle 
cite bones into Tiber, ‘soon, other nnues and contacts 
developed. 


Tger poaclwig out of control 

Most tiger poachinu i' 

Iwellcrsor | “‘""rriiSi 


•.ar-.ied 
.iIk! riir. 
forest tlsvellcrs 
subsisteiure fiinicrs 
The poachei 



pud by the big ti 
Tigers are u>uaUs 
poisoned but they arc also sheu and trapped It has 
rt'ceiitly beem learned that some traders no'v i-inploy 
people to kill tigers and ]ei.ipards. i.^ther reports show 
that poi>i‘n is supplied to villagers 'ree of charge. 

I’oison (often Aldnir - .i coinm. ii pesticide) is 
either laui in a hiitVak> or cow carcass already killed by 
a tiger, to await its return, or a i; put in small forest 
water pools. Steel traps are placed throughout a forest, 
in some cises making it difficult for villagers to enter 
the foR-'C for fear of serious injury from the traps. 

Guns arc used when (here is little fear of being caught.' 

It is reported by the >X'i!dhfc Protection Society of 
India that in !'*94 four tribal people were paid US$14 
each to kill a tiger in the State of .Masihya Pradesh. The 
killing method may cost US$1 .30 for poison or 
US$8.6if for a steel trap. A middleman may receive 
US$340 - US$i,14u for a tiger skin and at most 
US$2, 4(Xj for the bones. A major trader who deals 
with the foreign buyer will sell a whole ngcr (skin and 
bones) for up to US$5. 700.'^ 

Althougit not considered widespread, there has 
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been a report of dgers and leopards being killed for 
meat in the north eastern State of Nagaland. An Indian 
new5|«^r report st^ “Like the Chinese, the Na^ 
have gcAjNed up their wiMlife. In feet they feast on 
anytlung that creep and crawls. Visiton to Nagaland 
cannot help noticing the intense stillness - the absence 
of twittering birds and animal sounds."* 

Poaching seems to continue unabated; by the end 
of August 19% there had already been 27 dger skins 
and 44 kg irfbone seized and informadoa on a fardicr 
21 dger deaths.’ Around Dudhwa Tiger Reserve five 
dger skins, four leopard skins, 16 kg tiger bones and 15 
kg of ivory were seized in three separate incidents in a 
four week period." 

Ike lur SM> - ikt M tnKM 

The State ofMadhyi Pradesh was deebred “The Tiger 
State" in 1994 by the State Government in rect^nition 
of its unique status and in an attempt to attraa 
development funds.’ This may be the bst stron^old 
for the d^r in the wirfd. The State still has 21% forest 
cowi and may be home to over a quarter of India's 
wild tigen and about one sixth of the world 
popubtion of all wild tigers. 

It has also been hit very hard by poachers and 
between May and July 1994 two Ngo investigaton, 
with the help of infbrmws and undercover work, 
reported on die trade tn tigers and other wildbfe in 
Madhya Pradesh. Cal skins »wre found in every town 
vtsited. The districts with the biggest problems were 
Jabalpur, Mandb, Balaghat, and Sama. In these districts 
alone, 42 dger and leopard poachers and 32 skin 
traders wse identi^ed. The ^ois and bones of 39 
fiedily killed tigm were offered, witii further 
infwnution on 45 tiger and leopard skins.*" 

lev tnAe rtclBs 

Tigm are poached in virtually aU tiger range areas of 
In^a. Recent hopes that it had not yet reached 
southern India were dashed by a seizure of a skin m 
Bandtpur Tiger R«erve in July 1995." The skins and 
bemes ai« dealt through tnden in the main cities and 
kept in different pbces to avoid detection. 

The main routes out of India are through the States 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh. Uttar 
Pradesh, Bengal, Nagaland and Manipur. The 
town of Leh in die Lad^h region Jammu and 
Kashmir had been considered a major trading route 
until recent seizures appeared to have put a stop to this. 
However, with the more recent seizure ofa skm in Leh 
it seems that bones and skim are still traded fiom there. 

exher routes are ihrou^ the Stares of Aninachal 
Pradesh, Sikitim and nei^ibouring countries Nepal, 
Bhutan and Burma. Major wildlife smugging routes all 
lead to China. In some cases the tiger bones are sent by 
rail or ail and at other times carried by yak by Tibetan 
nomads. The towns of Pithongarh (Uttar Pndesh) and 
Shffiguii Ben^ have b^ been imites dirough 
to Tibet.*’ Gai^^cok (Sikkim) and BomdiUa (Arunachal 
Pradesh) are also on the tiger bone and skin smugging 
route. In Burma the wil^fe oade is reported to be 
under the control of the tnilitary rulen and passes 
along the same routes as the timber and opium trade ro 
Yunnm in China.” Majtw wiUlifc trKle towns on the 
bmder with Burma are Tuensai^ and Nokkuig 
(Nagakuid) and Imphal (Manipur).'^” Dinupur is also 
identified as a major coUiccting point for wildlife before 
being exchanged for arms or dn^ with the Burmese.'^ 
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Other m^l wildlife trade 
in India 


Hut Hk bones he 
sM mre net Seer- 
the/ Kelt leepaitL 


W hile this report focuses nuinK' on the pli^c of 
the tiger and its habitat, many other species are 
suffering the same fate. It is Aerefore important 
to see the tiger trade in the context of the iUegal trade 
in other wildlife. 

There is an almost conipicte failure of the system 
to enforce the trade bans under the Indian Wildlife 
(Protection) Act. Although trade is considered to have 
reduced since it was banned, many wildlife 
commodities arc still illegally traded in vast numbers. 
For instance, m an undercover studs' in .Madras in 
1994, It was revealed that 4fK),(iOO snake skins were 
available annually.’ 


m Trader offering 
ivory in Caleutta 
New Market jiltned on 
video by ElA 
invaligaton . 

BtktrJ leopard ikins 
seized In Calcutta in 
November 1995, 
following an ElA 
investigation. 


Hints 

The Indian one-horned rhinoceros is under very 
serious threat of being wiped out. Since 1992 it is 
reported that 123 one-horned rhinos have been 
poached in their last stronghold - Kaziranga National 
Park in the Sute of Assam.’ It has already been 
exterminated from Laokhawa Wildlife Sanctuary, 
where only thirteen years ago nearly 5% of the world 
population remained.' The poachers are exploiting the 
civil conflicts m the north east of India and the 
proximity of the rhino populations to Tibet. China. 
Bhutan, Nepal and Burma. There is a strong 
connecticm between the rhino horn and the 
drugs/arni' trade. Gangs of poachers sell wildlife and 
especially s-aluable rhino horn in exchange for Chinese 
arms which are used to supply the Burmese niiliury.' 

Uopanis 

Leopards are poached alongside tigers and their bones 
are also prized in Chinese medicine. In 1994 ElA was 
proudly told by a pharmacist in (luangzhou. China, 
that the bones he sold were not tiger - ihs 7 were 
leopard. Seizures of leopard skins indicate a massive 
trade in this species which certainly threatens its future. 


-Vf.riry tpreiff ti'c ifoacMjtn thei‘ skin^. In .taJ tbr fini rbiji incinhs W 
19i5 ikt tf’ildlifr i^t/cnviU’ii lUcp.irfmt ui ■'kai fhr :kins ef 5^? 

iacksth. (4,4 div.i 942 imiglr <iSis, HI irnn iJt.' and *9^ 
met mifJ by poliu. AddiiitnuHf ihry .‘oicd 4lv kg ifrkiH i>l th* 
fox. iktxf Ugft shins, 7 f'lshin^ sUins oitJ 21 tnokr tkinx' 



In 1994 over 143 leopard skins were seized as well 
as mounted heads and a whole stuffed specimen. In 
1995 at least 23 skins were seized along with various 
leopard parts and 8 kg of leopard bones. In the first 
four months of 1996 two dead leopards were found 
and 64 skins seized including two big hauls of 20 
leopard skins each in Orissa and West Bengal. It is 
reported diat the skins in the West Bengal seizure were 
from Assam and destined for Calcutta.'' 

ElephMts 

Although the price of ivory has gone down in recent 
years, the ivory trade still takes its toil of male .Asian 
elephants (females have no tusksl and in some parts ot 
the elephants’ range the male/ female ratio is now 
considered to have reached a critical state for the future 
of wild Indian elephants. 

In recent months there have been movements of 
ivory out of India, mainly heading fo. the Middle East." 



Ottior cMmM mMMc traite 

The musk trade is estimated to be worth US$.5(Ki,it0i) 
and in 1‘>92 a kingpin of the business was murdered by 
rivals. Bear parts are being uken from poached sloth 
and Himalayan black bears and frogs’ legs arc believed 
to be smugged in large quantities from India to 
Bangladesh. Trade in live birds and snake skins has 
been recorded in large seizures, 

TIk Ilictn Maope (Clin) - Hed to tiger Iride 

While India has good reason to ask for iiueriiation,il 
assisunoe to stem demand for its wildlife .ibroad, the 
trade m the wool, known as shahtoosh. from the 
endangered Tibetan Antelope iPanilh^hff hodgsonii 
involves consumption of a Tibetan species in India. 
Indians also sell the goods manuficturcd from this 
species to countries all over the world. 

All commercial interu.uional trade in Tibetan 
Antelope IS prohibited by its Appendix 1 listing on 
(IITES. All mcernal trade is prohibited because of its 
Schedule 1 listing on the Indian Wildlife [Protection! 
.V-t (Wl'A). Nonetheless, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir’s legislation does not conform to the W'P.\ 
and has not prohibited the trade in shahtoosh within 
that State It is clear, however, that any s.ile in any 
other Indian State is illegal. 

The trade in shahtoosh .ind in the wool of a 
domesOcatesi goat (pashmma) is linked to the tiger bone 
and skin trade. The tiger parts are transported over the 
mountains by Tibetan nomadi who are often paid in 
shahtoosh and pashrruna. In this way, a trader who 
invests in tiger parts can greatly increase his profits by 

llwPrfMIMnKs- hit's r«wCriitf 
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dealing in (he wxiol and selling goods manufactured from 
it. It has been reported that profit margins can increase 
by 60(1^1 when exchanging tiger bone for shahtoosh.' 

The Tibeun antelope is found in the high regions 
of Tibet and north western India bordering Tibet 
although it is doubtful if the Indian population exceeds 
50 aninuls. The Tibetan population is about 35.000 
animals. " It is a small animal which lives above the tree 
line and the woo! is sheared from the animals after they 
have been killed. Scientist George Schaller reports the 
hunting of the Tibetan antelope in large numbers." 

Shahtoosh is a very fine and e.xrtemely warm wool 
and Its name means "lung of wool". The wool is 
woven into shawls in the Kashmir Valley and they can 
be passed through a finger ring ard are therefore 
known as "ring shawls". 

EIA investigaion established how easy it is to find 
pure shahtoosh shawls in Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta 
in November 1995 and May 1996. A handful of private 
dealers were visited as well as the Kashmir Government 
Arts Emporia in Calcutu and Bombay. Evidence was 
gathered which showed that the trade was flourishing 
and orden were regularly taken for export sales. 


WMiffe trade 
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itmriilltSamhaT. 
Project Tiger uhu seen 
as a ivay ejpraieeting 
a wide range of kahitat 
with the tiger tu a 
keystone species. 

Am sMrraunJing 
Bandkapgarh Tiger 
Reserve. 


Proj^T^ lost its way 


L autiched in 1973, Project Tiger now administen 
23 Tiger Reserves and plou^ addidonal Hinds 
into these protected areas. Tire iffldai aiccess of rf»e 
Project seems to have eEfetiiveiy hkUm fe»n ks 
adnunstrators a number of ^rious {Ht^kins whkh 
were suildiiig up. As Indian and iuiermtional 
conservationists patted themselves on the back a 
number of serious factors were enie^i^. It would be 
unfair to say that these pn^ns wen not leco^sed, 
but d;cy were certainly not dealt widi ia die sans 
diligent and energetic manner disfdayed at Ppo^t 
Tigers launch. As tiger populations recovered and 
Tiger Reserves flourished, coiiqilacency set in. 
Meanwhile the threats grew, 

in the last 5 years the thrcctoraterf Project Tiger 
in New' Delhi has failed to co-ordinate, ^sr ot initiace 
rapid field action in the interest of the tiger. 
Bureaucracy and rhetoric are in greater supply than 
action. The recently retired director informed EIA that 
as a Government servant it was his job “to play down 
scandals.’” 

The director of Pnycct Elephant wn>te oo 22nd 
July 1996 that ''the Government of India considers the 
conservauon of tiger a sensitive issue." He asked the 
director ot the Wildlite Institute of India to "atture the 
Government of India that no sensitive intormabon will 
be let out”, At the rime of goii^ to print, the position 
of irector of Project T^er had been vacant for 2 
months. 

Smk key factors affedHg frojeet Ti^ 

Since the launch of Project Tiger 
9 Political M’ill to save tigers and theit ecosystems 
evaporated with the assassinations of Indira and 
then Rajiv Gandhi. Abuse of power and polirical 
corruption increased and suried to demoralise even 



committed field staff. 

# Greedy Ghinese tiger bone dealers turned their 
attention on India when tigers were virtually 
wiped out everywhere else and bone stockpiles 
were used up, This coincided with increasing 
economic growth in Chinese communities. 

# India turned to a market economy which created 
greater expectations ofdevcloprr.ent and 
consumerism, accelerating illegal use of natural 
resources 

# India’s human populat'on increased by 300 million 
and the population of livestock in India increased 
by over IWl million. 

9 Poor rural viUagen. displaced from their ancestral 
fcmis to create core areas, were not given 
sufficient support to create new lives outside the 
ecosyttenu they knew so wcB. 

9 Politicians, wildlife traders and developers stirted 
local discontent for their own ends. 

9 Political insurgents started to use the forests as their 
protection against the Indian Government and legal 
system, resulting in attacks on, and murden of, 
wildlife staff and destruction of Reserve 
infrastructure. 
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7^c desmpticii qfProjea Tiger with its extra funds and peTSoimel ji'ailabie sounds 
very produttive. It is probably true to say liiai the extra resources, when and if they 
atrife, do make a cottsidembU difference to protected areas. Bui such oivral! suppiirt 
conceals what is happening in the field. 

Following is a list of vital issues affecting 1 6 Viger Reserve < ideniificJ at a meeting 
o/Prajea Tiger field dmetors in 199o and j siihsequeiu sunvY through a 
questionnaire. This list is a damning iiidictnwni and dcmenstr,nts the serieii: neglect 
that the proiect has siiffeied. 

77if following is j summary of the jiill survey.' 






# Kl-v field 'Mtfi. including field direccon. were moved 
from pmject^ thev had given chcir fiiil commitmem 
to hecaime they stood up for their stalF, the»r 
Reserves, or the spine and letter of Project Tiger 
and ihe Indian Wildlife 'Protection) Aci. 


I Govtapa&typoses&ireaito ‘Prt^T^ger* i 


T^ers outside Reserves 

More than half India's tigers are believed to live outside 
protected areas but there is little verified information 
of their numbers, The human population increase and 
the consequent increase in demand for fuel wood and 
firewood has left some of these areas no longer suitable 
tiger habitat. 

In a recent study, an area surrounding Bandhavgarh 
Tiger Reserve in the State of Madhya Pradesh which 
was reported to be home to 36 tigers was visited.' 
However, the report stated that the tiger “was 
conspicuous by its absence from most areas e.xcept in 
the immediate vicinity of the protected areas." It also 
noted that there was hardly any prey base to sustain a 
riger population. Villagers and forest department field 
staff were interviewed and it was clear that tigers had 
been present until quite recently, but any signs of them 
now are patchy.’ 

Many conservationists have already reconciled 
themselves to the idea chat tigers will probably only 
survive in a handfiii of protected areas and will 
disappe.ar completely from land where thev compete 
with people. 
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Politics of poaching 

T he turrenc Indian tiger poaching crisis has been 
recognised by the Cmerninent since the early 
199(k. In 1993 the tiger census indicated a lai^* 
drop in numbers, further tuellmg calls for the 
Government to act .Mthough many initiatives have 
been undertaken, ail of which look exemplary on 
paper, there has been an almost complete failure to 
iTiipleinoat any major actnntxs During this period 
protected area land has been diverted to other uses, 
poaching networks have become more oi^nised and 
resentment of protected areas has continued to be 
■>!;; red up in local communities. 

EIA recognises the hard work and commitment of 
in.iiiv (ioviTnmeni stall and has heard their 
frustrations. Hut the political leadership has failed 
India's witdiifc. This secdoii highlights Government 
re.K'tio.! to the problems and looks at the 
recommendations of Government reports. 


The fiasco • “Ono t«cr poached” 

Perhaps the most Jis.ippuiiiting Gos’crmnent reaction 
111 1 993 Its .ibstird contention that only one tijS-T 
had ix’en pi>.K'hed up to July.' .Any clsjse observer of 
the tiger poaching crisis, or reader of Indian 
ness spapers, was aware of the ongoing problems. The 
sUtemeni given bs the Minister of Environment and 
Forests (MoEF) in writing to the Indun Parliament, 
tin- Lok Sabha, was untrue, politically nai's-e. -and 
demonstrated an arrogance by his .Ministry that had 
followed years oi'complacencs. Any hope that the i.ist 
GoetTUinem would implement meaningful action 
es aporated with this fiasco. 

This staienieu: was iV.ilowed bv Ngo criticism ami 



Pioneer, fSth February 1996. Interview with Peter 
Jachon. Chair of lUCS Cat Specialist Group. 


sA'idence ot’ihe ongoing po.u hmg of tigers, ! he 
Ministrs lus couiittr-clainied that it ha> had some 
success III >(einming much of the poaching with 
iiicre.iscJ enforcement accivits' .md die 1993 tiger 
svtisu' figures ciumed in increase in nLiinbers,' The 
tiger census techmqr.c:, are hca\ ily criticised by many 
<'onser’..itioiiuts as being biaseil upwards, This is 
because the loss of tigers m any one area would 
iiuliojte laikire b\ the stcitV who ,il>o carry out the 
census. The method used is sUvi under question 
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TbeMunBovdfwVliiife 

This IS the highest body for advising on the 
management of widlife and is chaired by the Prime 
Minister. 

It has not met since 1988.' 

Tk SriMiMiaiaa CwiMittM 

Published .in August 1994 by MoEF the “report of the 
committee on prevenrion of illegal trade in wildlife and 
wildlife products” was the result of growing concern 
within India about the increase in poaching and illegal 
wildlife trade. It was chaired by the former director 
general of the Central Reserve Police Force and the 
National Security Guards, Dr. S Subramanian.^ 

Not a single recommendation in the report has been 
implemented and it took a year for the Ministry to call a 
meeting of State wildlife rcpresenucives to "review” the 
hndings. This was seen as another dela\^ng uctic. The 
MoEF claims that the budgeury implications of the 
recommendations involve the Finance Ministry, and so 
the failure to act continues. Ashok Kumar, a member of 
the committee, is quoted as saying "Nothing has come 
of it, though wc have written several follow up letters to 
the Minisoy. The report just conrinues to gather dust." 
The Ministry has been accused of failing to take a lead 
in implementing the recommendations of the report 
and of allowing itself to be browbeaten into lethaigy and 
virtual inaction.* 

The committee made 56 recommendations whrch 
were designed to achieve the following: 

• Enbst local people in the protection of wildlife 
(recs. 1-8). 

# Develop an enforcement strategy (recs. 9-38). 

• Moavatc field staff and provide ameliorative 
measures (recs, 39-48). 

# Prevent illegal import and export ol wildlife and its 
products (recs. 49-56). 

Following a Court writ, the Hon’ble High 
Court of Delhi directed a committee to be convened 
to make recommendations to the court. The report of 
this committee, chaired by M.F Ahmed. Inspeaor 
General of Forests, was published in February 19%. It 
was highly CTicical of the current siniarion and made 
very strong recommendations (see hox avttitaj). 

Two of its key recommendations are that the 
Indian Board for Wildhfe. which it notes has not met 
since 1988, is given statutory authority under the 
Wildlife Protection Act. It also recommends chat a 
new Ministry for Natural Resources (Forests and 
Wildlife) be set up to deal only with forests and 
wildbfe. It states that "the Ministry ofEnvironmenC 
and Forests spiends a Urge portion of its adrainistntive 
time and finances dealing with the evaluation and 
facilitation of large scale projects in the industrial, 
hydro-electric, thermal power, mining and other 
miscellaneous secton.” 

This committee, chaired by the highest forest and 
wildlife civil servant in the MoEF makes some 
damning statements: 

“.Ml politicians and leaders ofpohdeal parties seem 
to be unwilling to stand up for wildlife and take the 
risk of formulatmg a ‘pro-wildlife piobcy’. Wildlife 
conservation, which has been implemented mainly 
through the Protected Areas system and the Wildlife 
(Protection) Act, is currently under attack as 



symptomatic of a power svstem which is 
undemocratic, authoncarun and contemptuous of the 
rights and the needs of the local communities affected 
by the imposition of the protective measures which 
favour wildlife!”.’ 

“The political hierarchy followed by the 
bureaucracy have very little perception of wildlife, 
ecology and sustainable management, but nonetheless 
always decide the fate of wildlife-'” 

as the Sute governments are doing whatever 
they want, without any considerabon to whatever may 
be the guidelines or whatever may the directives or 
even in defiance of the Wildlife (Protection) Act. 

1972, with impunity. There is just no priority for 
wildlife planning in (he States. 

“For example, centra! assistance in development 
budget allocation even in Centrally Sponsored wildlife 
schemes do not often reach the field in full. Such funds 
are often (almost regularly) diverted outside State 
forestry budget allocation not to speak of wildlife. This 
causes great harm to the wildlife interests, but the State 
Governments do not even care to respond to Central 
Governments queries in this regard.’” 

“Quite often people arc posted in wildlife 
management, more or less as a punishment posting. 
UsuaUy Government is so indifferent and irreqsonsible 
to wildlife management that good work goes 
unnoticed as also bad bpses go unpunished. Stioi^ 
curative steps have to be taken against such whimsical 
Creatmeni eff wildlife manen by the State 
Government."'* 
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Politits of iwaohina 



Tkeappnasal 
annmitter cn river 
valley projects found 
that about 94% of the 
projecU cleared had 
violated environmental 
norms. 


Smjr «f imr v4m pnjecb 

The Ministry ofEnvironment and Fore«s (MoEF) is 
responsible for the clearance of development and 
industrial projects based on Indian legkadon and 
environmental nonns. In 1994 MoEF recorndfuted six 
environment appraisal committees to re-examine 
projects underwry. 

The most shocking results came from the 
committee on river valley projects. It found chat about 
94% of the projects cleared had violated environmental 
norms, In a letter to the Minister a committee member 
stated “It was also clear trom the presencadons chat 
chough the regional officer have regularly reported the 
sums of compliance of condidons to the MoEF. the 
MoEF had b^n unable or unwilling to inidate acoon 
against the defaulting projea authorides." A newspaper 
noted on 17th August 1995 "that the ministry has yet 
to reply to the letter or undertake remedial measures is 
an unfortunate underscoring of the ‘inacdon'."" 



IkChM^BThrai 

It has been over three and a half yean since the Globa) 
Tiger Forum (GTF) was first mendoned at the "Delhi 
Declatadon” in February 1993, when part of the 
agreed action included setdi^ it up. Then in 
September 1993 it was again raised at die "Forestry 
Forum for Developit^ Countries”, when most 
Ministers approved of the idea." The idea was that 
GTF would work toward the survival and promodon 
of the tiger in dger range states.’ 

It has not progressed as had originally been hoped. 
In March 1994 a meeting was held and the draft 
sumtes were drawn up and three countries ratified: 
India, Bhutan and Burma (Myanmar). The formal 
establishment of the GTF requires five countries to 
radly and the secretariat is only an interim secreuriat 


at present funded by the Indian Government. The 
GTF u being seen as a means to raise international 
funds and interest in suj^rting countrywide acdon 
plans and is unlikely to achieve anything quickly. It had 
been bc^sed chat other countries would ratify but other 
polidca) considerations are blocbng this despite the 
wateting down of initial aspiradons. 

Chiru was conspicuous by its absence from the first 
meetup of the dget range countries held in New 
Delhi in March 1994. As a range state and the major 
consumer of dger parts, China's failure to attend was a 
blow to the success of initiadves to co-operate to 
enforce CITES and tudonal legisboon. 

The Indian Government sought an agreement 
vrith China at a bilateral level and a former Minister of 
Environment and Forests, Kama! Nath, signed a 
protocol with China on March 2nd 1 995 which calls 
upon both countries to co-operate to save the dger. It 
includes steps to stop illegal poaching of dgen and 
cross border smuggling, plans for the bilateral research 
and training pio^ainmes and the exchange of dau for 
wildlife management prt^rammes." 

The protocol has been widely cridcised for 
includif^ a reference to "sustainable development of 
the species” and for its article on capdve breeding. 
Conservationisis are suspicious that the language could 
give some credence ro captive breeding schemes to 
provide bones to the Chinese medicine market. They 
also fear vital funds will be diverted to “capdvc 
breedii^ fwogranunes" which have little significance in 
the conservadon of die species in the wild. Capdve 
cubs cannot be released into the wild because they 
require training fiom their mother. 

The criticism and concern may yet be proven well 
founded, but the posidve elements of the protocol have 
joined ocher Government of India documents 
gathering dust on the shelves. 

Absolutely no construedve foUow-up has been 
undertaken. 


UMUme 
fnbeO- 
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The environment vs. 
economic liberaisation 

T he most important aspect of Project Tiger is its 
protection of vital tiger habitat, but this concept 
has been overtaken by the recent liberalisation of 
India's economy. Althou^ tiger and odier wildlife 
habitats are faiiiy well protected by the letter of Indian 
law, the Government of India and State Governmens 
are systematically abusing their own laws fix increased 
profits. Some of the last important habitats are being 
raped by industrialists. 

There is obviously serious concern in India chat 
the rapidly growing human propuladon is fed, supplied 
with drinkii^ water and given hope for the fiiniie. 

EIA recognises the difficuh political decisions to be 
made to address the balance between a liberalised 
economy ar\d environmental protection. However, 
when the forests are destroyed, rivers polluted and 
wildlife gone, it is usually the pocKest of people that 
suSer. The forests are a vital element in protecting the 
water table and the riven ate the life blo^ of ah living 
beings. 

India has adopted good legislation to protect its 
environment. The Environmental Protccoon Act, the 
Wildlife (Protection) Act and the Forest Couservatioii 
Act clearly map out the rcstricnon on develc^ment in 
protected areas. The Law is not at fauk - it is the failure 
to enforce it and the d^ranc abuse of it by politicians 
and industriahsts. These are the most sophisticated 
poachen of them all - powerful, greedy people 
prepared to sell the last square kil^eoe of India to 
line (heir own pockets. 

In early 19% when Deve Gowda, now India's 
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Prime Minister, was the Chief Minister in Karnataka 
State, he said in an interview “I see no relation 
between hberalisation and environment. My sole 
concern and objective is that Karnataka becomes 
number one in industries in the country,”' 

Such blatant disregard for the environment will 
gain him many unscrupulous corporate friends but will 
also make him powerful enemies in a world which has 
started to learn from its many environmental disasters. 
No major international company wishes to be 
associated with loss of wildlife or environmental 
destruction. It costs coo much in bad pubhc relations. 

It IS to be hoped that, as Prime Minister, Deve 
Gowda will recognise the long-term needs of India’s 
people, and its environment, and not cave in to short- 
term industrial interests. 

AqntMtfiNClMt 

Across the country, essential forest habitat is being lost 
to mines, togging, hydro and irrigation schemes, 
power plants, orchards, tea plantations, and aquaculture 
development. Legislation designed to stop 
encroachment of protected areas is being systematically 
circumvented or ignored. Areas in and around 
Nadonal Parks, Tiger Reserves, Wildlife Sanctuaries 
and even World Heritage Sites and Biosphere Reserves 
have been destroyed, reducing further the habitat 
available for the tiger. 

Mining activity’ has devastated thousands of 
hectares of prune dger habitat and breaks up corridors, 
dividing generic pools for future recovery of dger 
popularions. 65% of Project Tiger Reserves suffer from 
the negative impact of mining. 

This ne^ect has not happened by accident. 
Appropriate authonries have consistently failed to 
nodfy or enforce environmental reguladons and the 
Government of India has given a green li^l to those 
who are determined to exploit any of the numerous 
loopholes that riddle the environmental protecrioii 
system. Industry has its sights on huge profres. 

Some loopholes have been pardcularly useful to 
those seeking to exploit India's protected areas: 

FAretoMOr 

Declaration by a State or the Government of India that 
an area ha^ been designated a protected area, docs not 
guarantee that it will officially become one. Across the 
country, many of the most important protected areas 
have not yet received foil legal nodhcaiion. In some 
cases, this has been the situadon for decades. In a 
survey of 16 Project Tiger Reserves in 1995 over 80% 
of them had not received final norifkation of the entire 
Reserve. 

in such scenarios, the integrity of Reserves can be 
railed into question, as tecendy occurred in a case 
concerning tendu leaf collection from forests in Madhya 
Pradesh. In this case, the Court felt unable to stop the 
infringements since the Government had failed to notify 
the Reserves. The judgement added, however, chat 
■'inertia in thts bchalt cannot be tolerated”.’ and ordered 
the State Government to complete all nodfications 
wolhin SIX months of the case.' 


Even if a protected area does gain full legal 
nouficacion, State or Central Government may later 
seek to denotify it. Slate Government can achieve this 
by a simple resolution in the State legislative assembly. 

Ill hlir < IMiii 1 1 - Wt W Cite 
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The Government of Maharashtra, for example, 
denocified about 500 (around one third) of the 
.Melghat Tiger Reserve, an area of about 1,618 of 
dry, deciduous forest - mostly teak which was 
designated a Project Tiger Reserve in 1974. It is home 
to a wide variety of wildlife and plants including tiger, 
leopard, sloth bear, wild dog, jackal, hyena, gaur, 
sambar, wild boar, chital and nilgai and over 250 
species ofbird.- 

The denotification originally stated that it would 
avoid difficult relocation of 37 villages required under 
the Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972. However, the 1991 
amendment of that Act specifically allowed for villages 
to remain within the boundaries and there are no 
villages located w ithin the core area of Melghat Tiger 
Reserve. There is currently a suy of this order after the 
Bombay Environmental Action Group and others 
contested the denotification.’ 

The stated reasons for denotification have to be 
questioned because since the denonfication in 
December 1993'. proposals for a dam project have 
been reviwd. The area to be submerged lies in the pan 
of Melghat Tiger Reserve which has been denotified 
,ind would therefore no longer provide any legal 
impediment to the dam construction. In this area there 
are also proposals by the Maharashtra State 
Goverrunent Forest Department to begin tree felling 
and to exploit commercially valuable forest produce ’ 

Emi'— eB ta ll«Mrt toi e if« i h 

The Ministry of Environment and Forests’ (MoEF) 
guidelines for Environmental Impact .Assessments are 
vague on a number of counts, and thus aOow the 
"most obliging consultants"" to cercity- minimum 
environmental impact. 

The impact assessment for the proposed Sanjay 
Gandhi Thermal Power Station in Madhya Pradesh, 
for example, states that there are "No endangered 
species within 25 kni of the site". The site is situated, 
however, within the Sohagpur Reserve Forest where 8 
tigers were recorded in the 1993 tiger census. In 1994. 
a local resident reported the presence of breeding tigers 
just 5 km from the site. Wolf, leopard, and jungle cat 
have also been reported. In the district as a whole. 38 
tigers were counted outside protected areas. 
Furthermore, the fact that Bandhavgarh National Park 
isjust 30 km away, is not mentioned in the 
Environmental Impact Assessment. " 

C oiiibw H i dw r am s 

Projects are rarely rejected on environmeiial grounds, 
but arc usually given clearance to go ahead subject to 
the fulfilment of specified conditions. Common 
examples are to ensure ‘compensatory afforestation' of 
at lea.st an equivalent area to that being lose, or for 
construction workers to be provided with fuel so as 
not to put pressure on adjacent forests, or for safe 
disposal of construction garbage. 

In theory, non-compliance of these conditions 
should lead to the clearance being revoked, the project 
declared as illegal, and conscrucaon halted. In serious 
cases, project officials should be prosecuted. 

MoEF is empowered to take such actions under 
the Environmental Protection Act (1986). Despite this, 
and despite the fact that, for example, in one appraisal 
of river and hydro schemes, over 90^o had violated the 
condinons of their project clearance, these powen have 
rarely been used." 

T>iNH> u lWMngWi’sr<gCrte 
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In March 1994 former Prime Minhier Nansimha Rao 
assured the delegates at an international meeting of 
Tiger Range Countries that “the protection of tiger 
and its habitat has the highest priority on our national 
agenda, and the Government and people t^India wilt 
spare no effort in it”.'- In March 19%, Prime Minister 
Rao and the King of Bhutan are reponed to have 
signed an agreement to consauct a masiw hydro and 
irrigation scheme, straddling the Indo-Bhutanese 
border called the Sankosh Hydro Project. 

The scheme wiU involve a dam, located on the 
Bhutanese side of the border, and a main irrigation 
canal stretching from the dam, across northern West 
Bengal, to the Farraka barrage. The main irrigation 
canal, at 7 m deep, 120 m wide and 450 km long, and 
ssHth a metalled inspection road and embankment 
?>oiig us length, will rqircscnt a complete barrier to all 
wildhfe movement and migration along the route.'* 

I he canal will pass right through the core area of 
Buxa Tiger Reserve, cutting the Reserve into two 
halves. Populations of tiger, pre\' species, and wild 
elephants will be spht into two, with no gene flow 
between them.'* It will also cause irreparable damage to 
Jaldapara and Gorumaia Wildlife Sanctuaries, the only 
two sanctuaries in Wesr Bengal with rhino populations- 
In addition, the Maliananda Sanctuary, and parts of the 
Jamdt'aar Re^e^ved Forest of Kachugaon Forest 
Division in Assam, where the Golden Langur (Pfeshyth 
geei) was discovered, will be devasuted.** 

The canal will cm across the traditional annual 
migration route of elephants in north Ber^, isolating 
and concentndng elephants m an area ofhigk human 
population and increasing human-elephant conflict. 

The total esdnuced cost of the project is currently 
said CO be USJ 14 billion Base camps, project offices 
and rest houses for project staff have already been built 
by India in Bhutan, and survey markings for the canal, 
including boards, stakes driven into the ground, and 
markings on trees, have been laid.” 

kstnidmi if a Bwsplierc Resem 

Consmicdon of the massive Pykara Ultimate Suge 
Hydro-Electric Project (PUSHER) is already well 



advanced. Located m the Nilgiris Biosphere Reserve, 
home to a third of India's wild elephant population, 
the project will affect no fewer than three sanctuaries 
including the Bandipur Tiger Reserve. 

The plans for this hydro-electric project were 
6rst announced in the 19S0s by the Tamil Nadu 
Electricity Board, PUSHER is projected to have 
horrific ecological consequences, including 
insulatisadon of wildlife populations, desertification 
of the thorn forest, and increased human-animal 
conflicts. According to a study published by the 
Bombay Natural History Society in February 
1996,'* consmicdon has already destroyed a vital 
elephant corridor, separating the Nilgiris population 
into two and uldmately leading to their genetic 
decline, A similar impact on dger populations can 
be expected. 

There have long been doubts over the economic 
viability of the project, in 1986, it was rejected by the 
Ceiiuai Electric Authority as too expensive, but was 
later ''mystcriousiy" cleared by the planning commission 
following approval by the Ministry ofEnvironmeiit and 
Forests (MoEF) in I985, ‘ 

Coiistrucdon is now hopelessly behind schedule, 
while the projected cost is now nearly twice that 
estimated in 1986. Half of this has already been spent. 
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ewn though some of the major contracts have \-et to 
be awarded." 

Local coi'.servationists have now turned to the 
courts in a last desperate attempt to save the Nilgiris 
Biosphere Reserve. ' 

Iron ore prospecting in KliAtfflilUi 

Kudremukh National Park is one of Karnataka’s most 
recently formed Parks, comprising around 600 km* of 
the finest evergreen ‘shola' forest. It is rich in both 
fauna and flora, and supports a host of endangered 
species including tigen. 

Kudremukh is ako home to the largest iron ore 
mining project in India, Kudremukh Iron Ore Mining 
Company Ltd. The mine lies outside the Park but its 
operation affects both Kudremukh National Park and 
Bhadra Wildlife Sanctuary. Current mine extraction 
rates are around 75, (HK) tonnes of earth every day. 
providing about 25,000 tonnes of iron ore.’* 

The MoEF has recently issued a prospecting Icense 
to the mine in the National Park and roads and 
prospect mines have already caused devastation. The 
General Manager defended the prospect mining and 
the possibility of future fliD-scale mining in the Park 
(the only objective of prospecting) by claiming there 
were “no animals there." He also questioned why 
mining should not ukc place in the National Park if it 
can be done without environmental damage or with 
the possibilitv of impros'ing the environment.'" 

This mas.sive mining operation exposes the soil lo 
the elements, creating an enormous run-off which 
iieaviiy pollutes the River Bhadra. This river flows past 
villages and through the Bhadra Wildlife Sanctuary, a 
very important local tiger habitat. Sand frcim the banks 
ol'the fiver 1 5 km downstream from the mine in the 
ullage ofBalehonnur has been tested m a laboratory 
and found to be 57% magnetic."' 

Preposed ACC Cenent Pbnt, M^ulaya 

Clonstrucrion has just begun of a large cement plant on 
the boundary of Balpakaram National Park, in the 
Caro Hifls of Meghalaya, an area that supports that 
highest densities of wild elephants in India and 
numerous other endangered species including tigers, 
leopards, lesser Pandas, and sun bears. In total, the Park 
and the surrounding region support 39 species listed 
on Schedule 1 of the Wildhfe Protection Act 1972.*" 

The plant and mine sites, to be built bv the 


Associated Cement Corporation (ACC), will cover an 
area of 14 km*’ and are located precisely within a 
narrow and intensively used elephant corridor. 
Obstruction of elephant movement will stop essential 
gene flow between populations, and increase human - 
elephant conflicts.*' 

As of Match 1996. the Forest Department had still 
not been notified of the project, and clearance had not 
been given. Despite this, no measures have been taken 
to bring the unauthorised construcaon to a halt. The 
esnmated cost of the project is US$40 nuliion.* 

There are proposals for limestone mining in the 
elephant corridor to supply the factory. An appeal to 
MoEF has been made by some of the most eminent 
scientists, experts and biologists in India to stop thi« 
proposal and proiea the corridor. 

Fdreft ftf tu ii KaUuMuMMlm 

The tropical forests of the Western Ghats are 
considered to be one of the greatest hotspoc' of 
biodiversity in the world.” With a third of the cover 
tost already, sanctuaries such as the Kaiakad- 
Mundanihutai Tiger Reserve, represent essential 
refuges for a wide variety of endangered animals, 
including tigers, elephants, and leopards.*' 

In the heart of the Sanctuary on land owned by the 
Sute of Tamil Nadu, lies a coininerciaJ esute leased by 
the Bomb.iy Burma Trading Corporation (BBTCl for 
tea. coffee and cardamom plantations. The three tea 
factories, with a resident worker population of 10, (KX) 
people, require enormous quantines of fuel wood It is 
reported the company has chosen to source this wood 
ille^Uy from the Reserve for over rwo decades." 
Hundreds of acres of prime shob forest have been 
felled in utter disre^^ri of the Forest Conserv ation Act 
(1980). 

In an attempt to hide illegal acavities, BBTC 
erccied chain ^tes on all access roads passing through 
to the pbntation. even chough this itself was dlcgal. It 
is repeated that when staff from the Tiger Reserve 
tried to remove one of the chain gates .and stop the 
illegal fellu^ they were subsequendy assaulted bv 
BBTC suff.-’" 

In 1995, the Tamil Nadu Government and the 
Project Tiger Reserve finaily brought legal proceeding? 
against BBTC, but by then thousands of acres of forest 
had already been lost. After initial success, BBTC then 
btoughc a stay order.*' 


iron ore prospecting 
inside Kudremukh 
National Park has 
already seriously 
eroded a mountain 
peak. 
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MotmActbat 
the Water Motkm 
Soatd doesn’t seem 
to he taUngrraoh 
action about H.” 
- Kaoosi Sethna, 
heal 

environmentaiist 


atm riilt River 
Bhadra polluted by the 
Kudretnukh Iron Ore 
Company Ltd flows 
through villages and 
the Bhadra IVildlife 
Sanctuary. Picture 
shows clean water 
flowing into the 
polluted river. 

Uwrri^ Limestone 
mining near Panna 
Tiger Reserve. 
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(lpp$sibpigthattf: 

Bandhapgarh Tiger 
Reserve; 
Nilgai; 
Rhesus macaque 
unth young; 
Petuh River. 
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The front line - protecting 
wildlife in the field 

N o matter how much rhetoric flies around the 
world concernmg tiger conservation, the da>' to 
da) job of protecting the tenuinii^ wild tigers, as 
\sel] as rhinos, elephants and their habitat, falls to the 
field staff. If these people are given political backing 
and are well resourced, they can maintain a high 
morale and nuracles can be achieved. 

This section looks at tiger habitats with particular 
reference to a World Heritage Site and a Biosphere 
Reserve in the State of Assam where the protection oi 
wildlife rests solely on the commitment, braverv and 
resilience of the field staff. In both cases, the 
Government of India and the former State 
Gos ernnicnt of Assam should be thoroughly ashamed 
ol themselves. Staff have been murdered, their wages 
lia\e been delayed, working elephants haw been 
stars ed and o.fficers have had to pay for supplies out of 
their own meagre salaries. Centrally sponsored funds 
have been diverted from wildlife pmtecoon by the 
former State Government, infrastructure and 
equipment have been neglected and committed scatT 
have been subjected to conditions that would 
demonihse ever, the most motivated conservationists. 
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India's Protected Area System 

It has long been India's approach to wildlife 
consen-ation to designate certain areas a.s "Protected 
Areas" (P.A), There are different levels of protection 
with Wildlife Sanctuaries and National Parks gaining 
the greatest level of protection. There arc Si) Natinii,il 
Parks and 441 Saiictu.ines with a total P.A of 4..S')i' of 
the land mass and i9‘'o yf the forest cover. There are 
six Raiibar wetland sires, five World Heritage Sites and 
eight Biosphere Reserves. 

The management and developnu'nt of PAs, 
including salaries, is paid for from the "Plan" budget 
which IS provided by both the C-entra! and State 
Covcrniuents. Additional ‘‘non-plan’' budget pays for 
works it; the Park such as road building, boats, .ind 
vehicles and is provided by the State Cosernment ’ In 
addition tc this (or sometimes parch instead of), if the 
PA is a Tiger Reserve under .Project Tiger, additional 
bands are available.' There Irtve been ether schemes 
such .IS the Rhino Froteccivin Scheme and Project 
Eleph.int - both of which wipply adtiitKnul funds. 

Forest Department staff 

It iS a sad fact of wildlife conservation in India toiiiy 
chit a wildlife position is often regarded as a 
"pumshmerK posting".' Forc^c guards generaDy lack 
specialised wildlife training, are offc'red no incentives 
and arc often poorly equipped. Sidllcd and motivated 
staff wilt often he transferred fnam wildlife and be 
replaced by personnel with no wildlife training 
whatsoever. The same can be said of the higher ranL.' 

This haphazard approach to P.As create^ a huge 
variation in skill, aptitude and commitment of staff, in 
some areas it is staggering how staff continue to risk 
their lives and work all hours to protect wildlife despite 
repeated abuse by their political masters, hi others it is 
equally staggering that untrained and unmotivated 
staff, with no comnumient to protecting wildlife, are 
ever [X)sted to the wildlife division in the first place. 
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The Front Line 


“KttstaatSm 
pmiilfiirtmihng 
VieBiKSufak) 
i^tebtse." 
-MaiSma, 
NMenfaet 
Otker, Ksirmt^ 
IMmlhit 


Case histoiy: 

Kawaip National Pari( 

C riminal ntr^ecr and polkical apthy iam birai^c 
this remarkable area close to colb^. Kaziianga 
acts as a remindct to cvwyone h<w importint it is 
to have good and tomnutted staff. In the case rf 
Kaziranga, the staff are extraoidiriary in that they 
maintain discipline, goal humotB' std lu^ mcrak 
despite every attempt bt' the former State fiovemment 
to utterly de-moralise them and die failure of the 
Cenfod Governtnent to act. Many liiunciJ a^cis of 
protecting the Park have been carried by the goodwill 
of local suppliers, but the debts have ffwn so 
that they can carry them no loi^r. Loc^ suppliers are 
owed USS4,280 for petrol and diesel and U^,280 for 
vehicle repairs. The Pat staff hive been left with an 
impossible task and it seems unlikely they can go on 
much Iwiger, 

In EIA's brief sisit only some of the most jdarmg 
examples of Kaziranga’s threats came to light and are 
included in diis report. For years there have been 
recommendations for extensions, changes m 
boundaries to take account ofecolc^cal change, and 
wildlife corridors, but litde has been achieved. ,N4any' 
other problems exist and liave been reported on after 
more extensive visits have been made. 

One of the worlds gems, this 430 km' National 
Park has been declared a Biosphere Reserve because of 
ics remarkable and unique fauna. Open elephant grau 
plains interspersed widi swamps and Hmi-eveigreen 
forest are home to over 70% of the world $ one-horned 
rhinoewos, over 70 tiger, 1,100 elephant, a third of die 
world's buffalo, and half the world’s swamp deet.'” 
These swunp deer may be a unique subspecies 
representing 90% of the wodd population.'' Hundreds 
of thousands of birds visit the area and in the summer 
wheit the Park floods, nver dolphin move in from the 
great Brahmaputra Rivet which fbinu the Park's 
northern border. 



The staff, ricp haib aid Wrastn^^ 


The protecrion of Kazinngs includes a iieighbouring 
range and a number of proposed exteusiom increasing 
the area to almost !.0O() km*. Many animals migrate 
out of the Park in the monsoon, when much of the 
Park LS completely subn-jerged, to the higher land in 
the Mikir Hills, a Reserw Forest area. The total Park 
workforce is 459 people with an additional 75 home 
guards and 42 Assam Forest Protection Force 
personnel. The director and divisional forest officer 
have four range officers managing the ranges, three of 
whidt form the Nioonal Park.’" Staff also have to tour 
:he neigh souring villages, giving rftem a working area 
of around l,8(iO to 2,000 kmf’" 

The Park has 4! wotkmg elephants inckuhng the 
young. Twenty five of these are used for patrolling, 
moving supplies to the forest camps, and of these 6-8 
take tourBD out in the winter tourist season.'" 

The Park has 6 very old jeeps but little fuel to keep 
them going, two trucks (only one working^ and a 
tractor which helps supply rations to the suff in the 
winter. A new speedboat donated by the British 
charity “Care for the Wild” is used extensitviy but 
three other motorised boas are too expensive to use 
except in emergencies. Only 80-90, out of 1 30 forest 
camps, have a simple paddle boat to patrol during the 
summer monsoon floods. 
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The Front Line 



IW* fl/ At uwrU’j 
otu-hunt4 Aincs art 
fmnd im Kazirangt. 


ntpHlMacaim 

In Kazini^ the poaching menace is aimed at the one 
homed riuno. Ti^is and other wildlife have so fax 
been ielt alone bec«uc of the hi^ nhae of rhino horn 
and the serious risks invt^ved in entering the Park - 
the anti-poaching work is soil effiK^ve. If the motak 
of staff continues to be undermined by the financial 
cr^, protection die tigeis, dejdunts and deer wil 
also cease. 


The prevenudve techni«)ues that are avaibble to 
the staff, such as uiieUigence gacberti^ and osnununity 
rebdom, have been severely hindered by lack of ftmds. 
There used to be a US$430 annual buc^ for 
intelligence pthertng, but dais no longer exists.'* 

There are two types of thino poaching - the pit 
and gun methods. In the fonner, a gang of 2-5 
poa^en will enter the Park and stay fw 7-10 days. 
They dig deep pits on rracb tegulady used by rhinos, 
sometimes with stakes in the b^tom of the pit. Rhinos 
usually die quickly because they break their necks 
when falling into the pit. It is difficult to catch these 
poachers because they move silently and it is almost 
imposalde to pahol the rhino tracks on elephant back 
because etephmc fall into the same camoufi^ed pits. 
Poachers armed with guns are usually in gangs of 



2-5. The larger gangs will include two shooters, 2 
assistanQ and a local field person (maybe a local who 
knows the area or a former employee of the PaHt). 
They stay in the Park for 3-4 cfays, entering at night 
and sleeping over. There is no pattern a to the time 
they kill. The shots will be heard by forest staff and 
they have regular shoot-outs with poaching gangs, 
resulting in foutmes,'* At a poaching encotmter on 
27th May 1 9% a poacher overheard forest guards 
radioing bae for more ammunition because they only 
had 5 rounds each.” 

The most recent poaching encounters at the dnw 
of £LA^ visit had been June 21st and June 26th 
1996. A rifle and a US carbine were seized and four 
poachen were killed. 
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Case history: 
MnasTpr Reserve 


T his was one of the first Tiger Reserves created 
under Project Tiger in !973 and was declared a 
World Heritage Site in ® ft was oe« 
remarked that Manas "is what the earth looked Kite 
before the arrival of man. a jewd enousted on land . 
reflecting nature s varied and brilliant hues."'* It rests 
iniatwined with die Manas River and its branches 
under the foothills of the Himabran mountan 
kingdom of Bhutan. 

It is clear that Manas has suffered from serious 
problems of insurgency by Dodo militants seeking 
independence. Anacks on the T^r Reserve have 
destro^^ infra-structure, undermined staff morale, and 
wiped out much of its famed wildlife. What is less 
clear, is wh>' there has been no attempt by the Central 
or State CjOverninents to rc^n coniro! of the Reserve. 
The solutions to this unique area are complicated and 
involve courage and Inder^ip to bring law and ordo" 
CO the Reserve. With a complete absence of political 
will for so many yean and diversion of funds from vital 
work, the Government of India and Project Tiger have 
failed this World Heriuge Site completely. Meanwhile, 
staff and wildlife continue to die. 

In a repon on the Reserve, the former Additional 
Inspector General of Forests. Principal Chief 
Conservatot of ftireso (Assam) and former Field 
Director of Manas Tiger Reserve, S. Deb Roy, wrote 
“Since 1992, 1 have been raising my voice about the 
problems in Manas repeatedly seizing any opportunity 
that came by at any forum, but there has bwn no 
response, whatsoever from anywhere. It seems to be a 
go^ indiator about how senous are the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests about such squandering of a 
World Heritage Sice’.*' 



Most experts on the area agree that the current 
poaching is carried out by criminals, not insurgents. In 
fact the insuEgent groups command have recendy 
ordered their people to prorect Manas, not destroy it. 
Nonetheless, the poaching is carried out by large gangs 
of armed local people."' The forest suffhave very low 
morale and feel threatened and unable to act. 

There haw been few t^^itunitics for accurate 
wildlife surveys to be carried out in this Reserve. 
Although the fidd director and staff know of only a few 
cases of tiger poisoning and snaring, conversations with 
mahouts indicate a sharp decline. Some of these men 
havt been workirsg in Manas fisr years and state that 
tfiey no longer see sigas of tigers when patrolling." 

In u 1996 report on Manas it is claimed that from 
an esumated population of 100+ rhinos, only about a 
dozen cost today and the endangered swamp deer 
population, which had built up to about 500 animals, 
has been virtually wiped out. Elephants are po.icbed 
and at least 15-20 may have been killed. It is also stated 
that since the southern area of the Park {mure than half 
the area of the National Park) has been “freely 
vandalised by various groups of people including the 
neighbouring villagers, serious damage to the status of 
all wild anirn^ species could be a sure outcome.”'' 
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StwedlfMs 

Uniike Kaziranga National Park, the same failures of 
Central and State Government to financially support 
Manas have already demoralised staff. 

In the 1995/96 financial year the budget for 
Project Tiger was set at US$272,850, half to be paid 
for by the Central Government and half b^' the State 
Government. This figure includes US$157,150 for 
salaries. The actual funds the Tiger Reserve was to 
receive was only US$185,700 (US$87,150 below 
budget) of which only US$145,714 has been received 
to date. This amount does not even cover the salaries." 

Additionally, in the 1995/% budget, of 
US$ 11 4,300 “non-plan" funds earmarked for capital 
costs and additional salaries for protection of rhinos, 
US$46,600 has been diverted by the former State 
Government away from wildlife protection." Under 
such circumstances, it is impossible for the field 
director to maintain control of the Tiger Reserve. 

Ltstcttrinl 

There are many signs throughout the Park that 
poachen move around with impunity and that the 
Park staff have lost their authority. 

In April 1996, S. Deb Roy, former field director of 
Manas Tiger Reserve, travelled to a few parts of the 
Park. At an artificial water-hole he reported finding 
the front leg-bone of a rhino and some old buffalo 
hooves. He also found a rotting sambar hide. When 
visiting the only interior camp possible for him to 
reach, he saw at least three well-trodden poachers’ 
tracks. The staff at the camp admitted that poaching 
was rampant m the area and that they hardly ever 
responded when they heard shots - Aey were too 
afraid.’’ During EIA’s visit to the Tiger Reserve, a 
member of staff explained that there were gangs of 20 
armed poachers moving through the Park.'' 

ElA investigators w^ed along the southern 
boundary to the west of the mam gate. Within one 



kilometre of the Forest Department’s mahout camp 
villagers were crossing into the cewe area of the 
Reserve to collect masses of fuel wood. Stacks of wood 
were piled hi^ in the Reserve and dozrns of villagers 
were floabng it across the flooded river. Herds of cattle 
were also grazing alongside Forest Department 
elephants in the Reserve. 

In the village and all along the banks of the river 
amber was stacked high. Part of the edge of |he Tigei 
Reserve had been cleared completely. 


Uft‘ ‘Narmada", an 
tUphant that by 
poachen during a 
sniping tneidenr on 
SMt June i99( when 
Mr Barek, a Forat 
Department boatman 
was killed. He was 
traoelling back to 
camp on the elephant 
and was unarmed. 

trim kit Fn^wood 
collection within the 
core area of the Tiger 
Reserve has become 
commonplace. 
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Local communities & 


I ndia faces massive pcoblems with its growing human 
popubtion wUch k rapidiy mmiog ast d'hmd. A 
conflict has developed between locat cominunides 
and protected areas which has ofen bees seined and 
encouraged by ruthless politicians and business people 
seeking their own exploiution of the rich forest 
resources. Local tribal pec^ moved oat ctf cote ateas 
of Tiger Resers-es, Nation^ Parts ;u)d Sanctuaries have 
ofbn been promised good ^etnative land and 
support. These promises have too often been broken. 

Indian conservationists have rect^ised the 
importKice of gaining su{^rt for die protecttd areas 
Som the local communities. Ifani^nised. some local 
people become the }«>ache« or bb^r foe the timber 
Mafia. When no respect exists between these people 
and the forest DeparoiKUt the protected area is 
chteaiened by collection of fuel- wood, bamboo, rimher 
and other forest produce. A survey of protected areas 
m the late !980s revealed that 69% of surveyed areas 
had people living inside them and, in 64% of them, 
community rights, leases or corceaiom odsted.' 

There is an urban fonuBne notion cffoiest 
dw-dfing trtbal people surv iving off the forest and 
continuing their lives in complete harmony with 
nature. Some would say thai the forest dwelling people 
of India arc the bes: guardians of the tiger. Such 
sentiments should be cauacKisly guarded because there 
arc few areas of IntSa today where these communities 
are not affected by modern influences. Many tribal 
people prefer ui move out ofiheir foresi into 
de«loped areas to pursue the trappings of modern 
consumer hfe. Those remaining like to be consulted 
on their future. 

Ecodcvelofment is defined in many different ways 
by different Governments and funding organisations. 



This has led to cc>nfl;cc between conservationists and 
sense “cf odevelopment” schemes with accusations chat 
die term ts being used to set up economic 
development with no real benefits to biodivenity. 

in recent years there have been attempts by the 
Government of India and some Ngos to build 
ecodevelopment schemes providing the local people 
with basic amenities and local work. The Eighth Five 
Year Plan in l‘)91/9?. budgeted almost USt3 million 
for a scheme called "Ecodeveiopnient around Nafional 
Parks and Sanctuaries."' Some Ngos have been 
involved in local schemes providing health cate, 
aSwmativB facilities for livestock and family pbiirung 
Building successm) schemes involves understanding the 
needs of the local community, the protected area and 
Its suff and creating respect and communication 
between them. One of Ae few Ngos dut has 
attempted this is the Ranthambhtwc Foundation, with 
a series of people- related integrated activities around 
Ranthambhore National Park. Unfortunately, the State 
and the Central Government have seldom bothered to 
have genuine discussions wnth such Ngos about future 
«rategies.^ 

There is considerable fear of a massive World Bank 
project which will inject large sums of money into 
communiries around protected areas. Concern 


FuHmtd ootiectUm is 
in pnuaal 
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surrounds this large scale approach together with 
specific funding and proposal criticisms. There is also 
widespread suspicion of other World Bank forest 
monoculture projects.' 

WmM tarii - the risb Bf big RHwey in anal coRM^^ 

The complex issues that arise when developing 
strategies and projects to involve local communities 
and protected areas is sharply highlighted in the fight 
for, and against, a large project currendy underway. 
Over the last two years the World Bank has been 
negotiaung the “India Ecodevelopment Project" with 
the Government of India. It will involve the injection 
of USI67 million into seven protected areas including 
five Project Tiger Reserves and Nagarhole (a Project 
Elephant Reserve) and Gir Narional Park, home to die 
world’s only wild Asian lions.' 

A wide spectrum of Indian conservationists oppose 
the project in its current form, even though many of 
them embrace the concept of local community 
involvement in protected areas. Many other Ngos 
support it and the World Bank defends the project and 
bchcws much of the criticism is due tp Ngos not fully 
appreciating the process or reading the latest 
documents. The micro-plan for the seven project areas 
wiU develop as the project gets undera’ay. 

Some fundamental objections are: 

• The Project focuses too much on human 
development w^th too lirde emphasis on the 
protection ofbiodiversity. 

• The Project risks building up development areas on 
the burden of protected areas thereby attracting 
more people to these sensitive zones and 
threatening the protected area further. 

• The Project diverts funds earmarked for 
biodiversitv' to development schemes. 

• The Project injects too much mone^- too quickly 
into areas of extreme poverty, giving no time for 
growth of ideas and local participation in evolving 
•the scheme to suit local needs This increases the 
Likelihood of political corruption. 

• The Project spends too much money on foreign 
travel and consultancies. 

• The Project diverts protected area staff away from 
vital protective work. 

Out of the US$67 million for the 5 year project. 

US$20 million is in the form of a Global Environment 
Facility (GEF) grant, A fiirther US$28 million is a 
year loan from the Internationa] Development 
Association repayable with vinuaUy no interest.* The 
rest of the project budget ofUS$1 9 million has to be 
found by the Government of India (US$6.6 million). 
State Governments {US$8 million) and the project 
beneficiaries - the poor local communities (llS$4.4 
million). The local people will largely pay their 
contribution through labour and supply of materials 
.liid much of the Governments’ co.ncribution will 
come from salaries already covered under Forest 
Department budgets. 

Tlie Project's budget res-cals that p.’'«-opcracive 
expendinire (reports, \isits, etc), consultancies and 
supervisory travel and foreign exchange certificates 
swallow up US$20.5 milbon - mote than the GEF grant. 
!n addition to this there are funhet consultancies and 
budget travel lines hidden in other pans of the budget.' 
According to the World Bank, much of this money will 
go to local Ngos for monitoring and assessing progress to 
build the micro-plan - arguably a vital safety net. 



The pix^xisal for one of the protected areas reveals 
that, although additional staff ace provided for the 
ecodevelc^wnent project, existing Forest Department 
personnel arc expected to ^>end 40% of their time on 
the projea. This will actually reduce die suffing of the 
protected area which is already short-staffed. The Bank 
aigues that this diversion of time will be phased in and 
is balanced by the additional protected area 
management foods and that the improvement of 
relations due to the project will reduce the threats. 

The du'cnion of allocated funds away from 
protected areas is clearly not in the spirit of the project 
Nevertheless, since the Plan.iii^ Commission has not 
yet set budgets for the next five years, it will be 
impossible to ensure that the injection of World Bank 
mone>' into this projea will not reduce Government 
expenditure in other protected areas. In the past, 
additional funds have been used as a rea.<on to reduce 
Government budgets in other wildlife sectors 


Carpet weaving 
ecodevelopment jcheme 
near Bandhavgarh 
Tiger Reserve. 
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Madkj/a f*rsik4h 
oj^cials seize tiger 
skin and arrest 2 
traiert, May 1994. 



Eifirciiiiit §f wildie law 

W hen the fms erf en&jrcenient officers’ exhaustiw 
enquiries art abandsned by the courts they 
become utKler^ndabiy de-morilised. Too irften. 
j'oacKets and dealers have been released on bail in cases 
thai --arely come to cc-un. When the culprits re-oifcnd 
they are rrleaseci i^ir>. It mu's seem so the few 
committed officers in the Poikt, the Forest 
Department, the DirectoratE of Revenue InteEigence, 
tiie Bonier Security Force and any other Govemtnent 
sgency charged with enftsxing bw. that their actavities 
are hiiiic. 

Aithougb the situatioE is desperate in most parts of 
indk. there are irsUnres where iocai jxalitirai will 'isss 
barked the officers and reii progress has been nsade. 

A)U“! undercos’er actsvscies bs' an revealed 
\vld<^prelu fKiachmgand deakr networks in Madhya 
Ff.uiioii. 5 ccs-ordinited body cslled the Tiger Ceil was 
consyticd. Under the icacersbip trf « senior po-!cenwn. 
mej'.MiH operaiioiw ui’che Police and ?of»c 
Departmem of Madhya Pradedi succeeded in wiring 
large n'jantities of wiUiifit including two dozen tiger 
-sIkI ieopard skins from one region. 

Perwven April !W5 and lone i99f> the Tiger Cell 
arrested neariy 150 people and seued 53 ieojwid sk ns 
or parts Mid 1 5 tiger skins or parts. Other wildlife 
; r- idocts such as deer skins and antlers were also seired.’ 

Despite ihis ongoing svccas it is reported iliat, 
when the bead of the cdl was ptonioBd ami two other 
beads came and went iji sx months, the c«^ wic 
threaienetl. This I'ollowed die weakening erf political 

support 



In July ill Utur Pradesh, action by the Forest 
l>?partnjent has rctulted in seizunrs near Ccrbrii Tiger 
Resen-e. Its ore optsration dse Forest Depamnenc 
sought the help of,m Ngo wbu:lj resiilteil in the 
seizun- of a rtger skin and tiger skeleton.’ The kical 
sutiionties, ai.'ouraged by this success, arc following 
up with siriiil.ir actions. 

yMutKs«s ii t}te sjtstim 

The s]ucstJon ofetrcctive entbrcenK’nl is riddled with 
generk iHJttk'iieck.i in die Indian Iniic.iuiracy. Liaison 
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between relevant departments (e.g. police and forest) is 
not always easy'. At die top, tl-iC relevant ministries of 
the Government of India have oniy just started to 
consider wildlife crime and there has been no concrete 
action so far. 

At a basic level, knowledge of the law. mainly the 
Wildlife (Protection) Act, is lackuig in the police and 
the forest department. There is litde or no training for 
officers and no legal support to help bring cases to 
court successfully- In the report of the committee 
appointed by the High Court of Delhi in Fefcwuary 
1996 it was noted that ‘Tt has been r^atedly 
observed that complaints filed under section 55 of the 
Wildlife Protection Act, which forms the bedrock on 
which the entire edifice of the prosecution sunds is 
drafted by the jumor-mosi officers of the Department. 
This results in poorfy prepared and drafted complaints, 
lacking in innumerable specific mandatory 
requirements”.' 

Tourism 

I ndian tourism in protected areas has largely been 
low cost tourism by India’s own top earning classes, 

U has relied upon cheap .accommodation, oucide 
companies running the lodges, and little concern fca’. 
or interest in, the local people. Gate lees are so low 
that virtually no res’cnue accrues from tourism but 
there are plenty of problems: the spectacle of wealthy 
tourists kicking up dust at local people as th«r 4xJ 
roars past to the Reserve, can only create resentment 
by local communities when they receiw no benefits 
from this invasion. 

In all but two States (Madhya Pradesh and Assam) 
revenue from gate fees - entrance to the Park - arc not 
invested in the protected area but go straight to the 
State treasury. However, there is good reason to believe 
that tourism could supply much needed revenue to the 
Reserves if all States ^owed revenue to go straight 
back into the protected areas and if pte fees were 
considerably increased - especially for forei^ tourists. 
None of this would require an increase in visitors. 
Foreign tourists are prepared to pay higti fees in many 
African countries such as Tanzania, BoKwana and 
Kenya. In fact, if tire benefits that foreign tourist 
money brings are explained to the tourists, many may 
wcU dig even deeper into their pockets. 

Foreign tourism is minimal, except in cctum of 
the main Parks such as Kanha, Corbett, and 
Ranthainbhcwe. Nonetheless, even low volumes of 
people can provide subsuiitial income, 

llie future 

Ghiial tourism is new the world’s largMi single 
industry, employing more people chan any offier. 

Indian conservationists tremble at the thought of an 
invasion and the Indian appro.ich to conservation has 
alwavs been to protect an area from outside pressures - 
of which tourism is certainly one. However, OK a 
R-eserve by Reserve basis, plans could be drawn up to 
control and benefit from small scale foreign tourism - 
111 industry which India as a whole is bound to attract 
.niore and more. If the mechanisms are put sn place to 
invoke local people in the Khemes ro ihat diey gain 
i>enefit from the presence offorrign tourists, then it 
could be another way of helping the local communities 
sec real benefits from the presence of tigers and all the 


other species of die forest. But it would have to be 
itoie ^owly cautfot^ and with teal involvement of 
ne^^fooETii^ comnainides. Responsible, planned 
tourism can help, but if allowed to get oui of control it 
can destroy the tiger. It is not a panacea for funding 
Parks in India. 



Ite Mbcai WiKMa • hfif t rev £r» 
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Tile tiger « iindrr riircat .rf'fsoijttiws w »•%} tin- ncx! Jtvv 

VfM^. llie t^'tN fete is eciutcd Ik Uw dutrat to iitdiasiotests »»d »H lt»e &ujw md flora 

TV (rtjvcrnmeMt InA# has twicd u» <Je»l with this direat tw^ tW laa tew years, erven 
wVii the evi4oitv trf jpoAiung. anMHnit^ l» at least one tiger |^»ach^ every ifev, was 
res^aSt’d^ The Wme MinisteF* oHke Ha* r»hjd to pnsvtde ^leadersl^ »tol tV 

Judiait Vs»r<cl for WikHiR* rkaited !» die Pririw . ha? Bt« met kwS jears. R^cMetv 

T'lpef lias been uuM'iiimi' w resugmse (ii« axd has even fec^ Rotrfvvsl in ' 

sws¥(mg dWni umicr the rarpef. At rfu* t«iKM< to |Hp«>s Pt«^ I'i^r is withtsut a 
dV’i^or. ■ ' * ' ',' 

State (iowTHiife-nts have }w^K failed tw rr«p<i«^ tjj dw tiger criai. In s0tne vases th^ 
ias* dhmcsl nw»jev- earmarkr^ for sitmef v-atiott tn vfhet cafs-s^d*^ have 

delayed uip^yiiig ftimh 6>r fwsttited areas. 'I^^llesrrves a»il wVf fwo^^ areas, have 
hero tie-notified by- State iwolaooas ami btdmtfbi vrnerojilifMtK !ias,K*«nTt<kjcl> aPowed 
fcis oeror. 

The ij|er ansi kv habiut is tbreatetied by poathing for tKiew asid dd» bj- 

bstsnliiy from loeal conDnantties ami the a^viciV «t the ihrtber tm^'. ITh* 
hV»«fy of FjtvtrotHneftf an*! f erevw k tancrkmmg tixlasuial 4ewlo|Hthmt t>« rise edges 
of, and Mfmenitu's i»side, pmtevtcd atrav. 

WibMifr' traih- in hidia iv out of eooend. with ek-phattt ivyfv. rfutw liom and ieoi»ard vkms 
eaaly asaiUWe. The enfimetnem aotboriik-s.^ apart frnm a tiity niaWKS!^ arc etMipieteK- 
taihiig to eidtsTtf d»c M'iMlite (l*n«eqion) .^. the lEnviftstwnfmal ftriufction Act andlhe 
fvwest llisnservarion .^fi. ' , ’ - . • 
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